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AN OPEN LETTER 
TO WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. Ex-President: 

OU have it within your power, 
by speaking a single word, 
to perform a service to your 

country and to the world such as 
the greatest men of history have 
been able to achieve but once or 
twice in a lifetime. Will you not 
speak that word and save the situa- 
tion at Washington? 

The fate of the Four- Power 
Treaty is hanging in the balance. 
A very few votes one way or the 
other will determine the result. The 
Yap Treaty, one of comparative 
unimportance, has been ratified, 
but nineteen of the thirty - two 
Democratic Senators present voted 
against its ratification. Most of the 
nineteen are what are known as 
“Wilson Senators.” Now Senator 
Hitchcock, who voted for the Yap 
Treaty, has indicated that he will 
oppose the Four-Power Treaty as 
it stands. His position three years 
ago, in charge of the Versailles 
Treaty, identifies him in the public 


mind with your views of foreign 
policy as no other man is identified. 

The Four-Power Treaty is a “key” 
treaty. It is the one that repeals 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It is 
the one that pledges the nations 
with possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean to an amicable conference 
when difficulties arise between them. 
It pledges them to respect one an- 
other’s rights and to confer together 
when acts of aggression are com- 
mitted in the Pacific by other pow- 
ers. It alone renders the reduction 
of navies safe and possible by strik- 
ing at the conditions that have 
caused the race in armaments. It 
is, as far as it goes, built upon the 
same principles as the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and it is op- 
posed by the same men who, in both 
parties, foreed the revolt against 
the Covenant. They oppose Article 
II in the néw treaty for the same 
reasons that they opposed Article X 
in the Covenant. 

Mr. Ex-President, this fight for 
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the Four-Power Treaty is a contin- 
uation of your splendid fight in Eu- 
rope and in Washington. These new 
treaties would probably never have 
been signed and the Washington 
Conference would probably never 
have been held but for the heroic 
struggle made by you in behalf of 
the League of Nations. Those of 
us—including the editors of CurR- 
RENT OPINION—who sought by voice 
and pen to support you in that 
struggle, are hoping for a word 
from you that will prevent the use 
of your great name and your wide 
influence to destroy the work of the 
Washington Conference and to place 
the United States again in the posi- 
tion of a quitter in a game she has 
herself inaugurated. We who fought 
with you in the troublous years fol- 
lowing the armistice will be griev- 
ously disappointed if you do not 
speak that word before it is too late. 


We recognize the peculiar politi- 


cal and personal temptations that 
must assail many of your former 
lieutenants at the present time to 
“get even” with those who mur- 
dered the Covenant and the Peace 
Treaty two years ago. But we be- 
lieve that you, by the exalted po- 
sition which you have held, by the 
exalted character you possess, by 
the broad vision which has been 
given to you of the world’s suffering 
and need, as well as by the detached 
position into which your own physi- 
cal condition has forced you of late, 
are far above such temptations. 

We are not asking you to speak a 
word in order to rescue a Republican 
administration from a parlous situa- 
tion, but to rescue the nation itself, 
its good name among other nations, 
its moral leadership already badly 
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shattered and likely to be forfeited 
altogether by another fiasco. That 
these new treaties are in the charge 
of your political foes of three years 
ago is a mere detail. It is the nation 
that needs your word, and not the 
nation alone but the people of many 
nations. It is not a mere political 
or partizan emergency that, for in- 
stance, has brought together the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis 
and the United Synagog of America, 
in a joint appeal to the pastors and 
churches of America on behalf. of 
the ratification of these treaties 
“without change and without reser- 
vations.” The President of the 
United States, he who is now bear- 
ing the responsibilities you bore and 
who stands before the world as you 
stood as our country’s official spokes- 
man, has said, speaking to the 
Senate: “Either these treaties must 
have your cordial sanction or every 
proclaimed desire to promote peace 
and prevent war becomes a hollow 
mockery.” We believe the world 
will view a repudiation of the trea- 
ties in the same light. It will be 
small consolation to any American 
in after-years to be able to point to 
certain men among us and say, 
“Well, at any rate, scores were 
evened up with them.” 

We ask you, Mr. Ex-President, to 
do a resplendent deed and to add to 
the luster of your career the glory 
that comes from a supreme act of 
magnanimity. We ask you to speak 
an unequivocal word in behalf of 
the treaties that have come from the 
Washington Conference. 

EDITORS OF CURRENT OPINION. 





WHITTLING DOWN THE TREATIES 


The Senatorial Game 


of Reservations 


HE Senators are again at their 
T favorite game — the game 
called Reservations invented 
several years ago by Senator Lodge. 
They revelled in it when the Ver- 
sailles peace treaty was up for con- 
sideration. They indulged in it 
again when the separate peace 
treaty with Germany was debated. 
They are flushed with excitement 
over it again in considering the 
Washington Conference treaties. 

It is a glorious game, but it costs 
something. It kept us technically 
in war nearly three years after 
everybody else had signed the peace 
treaty. Now we discover that the 
reservation attached to the separate 
treaty with Germany is costing us 
something. By that reservation the 
President is enjoined from appoint- 
ing a representative on the Repara- 
tions Commission, and the Germans 
have calmly informed us that, since 
she has agreed to pay all reparaticn 
claims of the Allies (including our- 
selves) to that commission, we must 
look to it for our share of the money, 
the dyes and dyestuffs and various 
other things we expect to get. It is 
an embarrassing situation, but the 
Senators had a good time, even 
if our textile manufacturers and 
others are not having one now. 

The game is on again, Republi- 
cans and Democrats both playing it 
gleefully. The Four-Power Treaty 
is under discussion as we write, and 
Senator Brandegee has framed a 
reservation which the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee’ has adopted, con- 
sidering it necessary in order to in- 
sure ratification of the treaty. What 
the treaty says is this: 


Article II—If the said rights fin the 
region of the Pacific Ocean] are threat- 
ened by the aggressive action of any 
other power the high contracting par- 
ties shall communicate with one another 
fully and frankly in order to arrive at 
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an understanding as to the most effi- 
cient measure to be taken, jointly and 
separately, to meet the exigencies of the 
particular situation. 

What Senator Brandegee’s reser- 
vation says ‘is this: “The United 
States understands that under the 
statement in the preamble, or under 
the terms of this treaty, there is no 
commitment to armed force, no alli- 
ance, no obligation to join in any de- 
fense.” This does not satisfy Sena- 
tor Hitchcock, the Democrat who led 
the fight for the Versailles treaty. 
He insists that the word “unpro- 
voked” be inserted just before the 
word “aggressive.” Otherwise he 
cannot support the treaty. 

Senator McCormick has a reser- 
vation waiting for the navy reduc- 
tion treaty. It is to the effect that in 
case any nation signing that treaty 
violates any of the provisions all 
the nations are thereby automati- 
cally released from all obligations 
under the treaty. 

Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
has two reservations for the Four- 
Power Treaty, a short one and a 
long one. The short one reads: 
“The United States understands 
that each of the high contracting 
parties will refrain from entering 
into any secret treaty, agreement 
or understanding, with any other 
power or powers during the life of 
this treaty.” The long one begins as 
follows: “The United States under- 
stands that each of the high con- 
tracting parties will respect the 
rights and possessions of all other 
nations and refrain from all acts 
of aggression’ against any other 
power or powers.” Senators John- 
son, Borah and the Lord knows how 
many others have reservations com- 
ing. 

It will be noted that nearly every 
reservation begins with the words: 
“The United States understands,” 
etc. What is the object of any such 
reservation? If the United States 
understands a treaty to mean a cer- 
tain thing, then who can force us to 
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RUNNING MATES 
“It’s all right—I have him well in 
—Marcus in New York Times. 


Keeper: 
hand.” 


act according to any other under- 
standing? Every sovereign nation 
carries out the treaties it makes ac- 
cording to its understanding of what 
the treaties mean. The whole game 


of reservations seems based on the 
false idea that a treaty between na- 


tions is just like a legal contract be- 
tween individuals. The contract is 
enforceable by a third party—the 
courts—and it is this third party 
that gives the final interpretation to 
its meaning. But there is no third 
party that can impose upon us an in- 
terpretation that we do not accept as 
inherent in a treaty we have signed, 
or compel us to act contrary to our 
own interpretation. There is, it is 
true, an international court that has 
just been formed. We are not a 
member of it, but if we were a mem- 
ber no case to which we are a party 
could be referred to it without our 
consent. 

That is one thing the reservation- 
mad Senators seem to ignore. An- 
other thing is this. Every treaty 
our Government makes is made sub- 
ject to the Federal Constitution. 
The treaty-making power is lodged 
in the President and Senate, but the 
power to alter any provision of the 
Constitution is lodged in a two- 
thirds majority of both Houses of 
Congress and three-fourths of our 


state legislatures. Now this appre- 
hension that such provisions as Ar- 
cle II in the Four-Power Treaty 
or Article X in the League Cove- 
nant are going to pledge us to a 
war whether we will or not has 
no basis whatever, for any such 
pledge, even if definitely made, 
would be null and void, as all the 
statesmen of the world know, be- 
cause it would be violative of the 
Federal Constitution, which ex- 
pressly provides how war may be 
declared. The Four-Power Treaty 
pledges the signatories, in certain 
events, to “communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order 
to arrive at an understanding as 
to the most efficient measures to be 
taken,” etc. That is the utmost to 
which it pledges us. If a confer- 
ence of the signatories were to hold 
that that language obligates us to go 
to war in any particular case, our 
reply would be direct and simple: 
“The treaty-making power of our 
Government has no constitutional 
power to pledge us to any war, and 
you know it and we knew it when 
the treaty was signed; any such in- 
terpretation of the treaty destroys 
the treaty itself, so far as we are 
concerned.” There would be no an- 
swer to such a reply. There could 
be none, for every nation takes the 
same attitude for itself. “We know, 
as a matter of fact,” says the N. Y. 
Evening Post, “that the question of 
peace and war always rests with 
the constitutional authorities in any 
country in the absence of a specific 
and automatic pledge to the con- 
trary. We know that when the Ger- 
mans broke into Belgium there was 
an anxious two days for the world 
while the British Parliament delib- 
erated, altho Great Britain was vir- 
tually bound in an alliance with 
France. We know, concerning that 
dangerous Article X, that in the 
summer of 1920 Great Britain did 
not in the least consider herself au- 
tomatically obligated to come to the 
aid of Poland against the Bolshe- 
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WHAT THE SENATORS ARE TRYING TO Do 


vists. Repeatedly Lloyd George de- 
clared that Great Britain must be 
the judge of the righteousness of 
Poland’s cause before coming to her 
aid.” 

The Senators of the United States 
know these things as well as we 
know them. What they are seeking 
to do, therefore, is not to safeguard 
the United States so much as to play 
politics. They know these things, 
but their constituents do not know 
them. There is probably another 
reason, and that is the passion the 
Senate has always had to assert its 
power and to magnify the authority 
to ratify treaties which is assigned 
to it and not to the lower House. 
There is, of course, another object in 
the case of some of the individual 
Senators—the desire to get into the 
limelight when all the world is look- 
ing on. On the part of the Demo- 
cratic Senators there is also the nat- 
ural desire to even up scores with 
the Republican Senators, especially 
Lodge. 

The American people have always 
been very indulgent of those who, in 
or out of office, play the political 
game and play it to the limit. They 
are keen partizans, in politics as in 
baseball or prize fighting, and they 





“EVERYWHERE THAT MARY WENT—’”’ 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World, 


WOULDN’T YOU KNOW IT? 
—Kirby in New York World. 


love a good fighter. But this game 
that is going on in the United States 
Senate is not even a good partizan 
game. The trouble in the Senate 
to-day is not an excess of partizan- 
ship but a lack of party loyalty and 
of party leadership. It is a game 
of Democrat against Democrat and 
Republican against Republican, with 
international issues, not party is- 
sues, in the balance. 

If the press of the country is a 
fair index, there is a deep and grow- 
ing disgust over the Senatorial game 
of Reservations, and a sense of na- 
tional shame. “Most of our Sena- 
tors,” says one leading Republican 
journal, the Chicago Tribune, “do 
not think in international terms. 
What the other signatories feel as to 
their discourtesy does not worry 
them. The reservationists want to 
show President Harding, Secretary 
Hughes and the people that they are 
the bosses, even if they have to do it 
by insisting on a foolish point.” And 
a leading Democratic journal, the 
N. Y. World, speaks in a similar 
strain. “It:is not in the least sur- 
prizing,” it says, “that the French 
Chamber is reluctant to ratify the 
Washington treaties until the Amer- 
ican Senate has acted. It would be 
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clearly imprudent for any foreign 
power to ratify any treaty with the 
United States until American ratifi- 
cation has been secured. ... And 
if the Senate is to rewrite all trea- 
ties, there is no reason why the 
French, British, Japanese, Italian, 
Chinese, Mexican and Guatemalan 
Parliaments should not do so too.” 

In other words, our advent into 
the international game, so far from 
simplifying the game and making 
friendly agreements between na- 
tions less difficult and involved, is 
making such cooperation for keep- 
ing the peace almost impossible, so 
far as we are concerned. The Sen- 
ate is putting Uncle Sam in the posi- 
tion of an inebriated cowboy who 
comes rushing into every gathering 
to which he is invited or to which he 
invites others and begins by shoot- 
ing out the lights and breaking up 
the meeting. 


Disarmament of opposition to the treaties in 


the Senate is the next item on the agenda.—New 
York Evening Post. 


oo 


Are We Ruled by 


Morons? 


HE word moron is a compara- 
Sy tively new term of science to 
designate a feeble-minded per- 
son who is of a higher grade than 
idiot—an adult with the mentality 
of a normally developed child of 
from seven to twelve years of age. 
For the first time we have a scien- 
tific means of estimating approxi- 
mately how many morons there are 
in our population. The revelation 
seems at first an appalling one. 
Carlyle’s statement, that England 
contained twenty million persons, 
mostly fools, was attributed to a bad 
liver. There is reason now for con- 
sidering it an accuraté'statement of 
fact. At least there is a statistical 
basis for the statement that this 
country contains 110 millions, most- 
ly morons. Those among us who be- 
lieve in universal suffrage; who be- 
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lieve in a “pure” democracy, includ 
ing the initiative and referendum 
and popular review of judicial de- 
cisions; who still cherish the belief 
that “the voice of the people is the 
voice of God,” have a new occasion 
for girding up the loins and facing 
a new frontal attack that sounds 
very formidable indeed. 

Here is the situation. When we 
proceeded to draft an army of four 
million men, the new psychologists 
—the laboratory sort—proceeded to 
furnish to the army officials mental 
tests for grading the intelligence of 
the men presenting themselves. The 
tests, based upon the work of Binet 
in France and Cattell in America, 
were accepted and in the years 1917 
and 1918 were applied to 1,726,966 
officers and enlisted men. They were 
not tests of general information, nor 
primarily tests of memory, nor tésts 
even of rapidity of mental processes, 
much less of literary proficiency. 
They were tests of intelligence, the 
power to reason, to put two and two 
together, to grasp a situation. They 
were adapted to the illiterate as well 
as to the literate, to the non-English- 
speaking men as well as to the Eng- 
lish-speaking. In the hard school 
of war they proved to be so reliable 
that the army has continued them in 
permanent use. 

Of the white men tested at the 
army posts 22 per cent. were rated 
at a mental age of nine years or less, 
and 47.3 per cent. were rated at a 
mental age of 12 years or less—that 
is, as morons. Of the entire negro 
draft, 89 per cent. were graded at 
the mental age of 12 years or less. 
So that, taking blacks and whites to- 
gether, it is apparent that a con- 
siderable majority are of the moron 
type. 

Would the same proportion apply 
to our entire population? Cornelia 
James Cannon, to whose article in 
the Atlantic Monthly for February 
we are indebted for a close analy- 
sis of these army tests, thinks it 
would. Two classes of men were 
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not subjected to these tests—those 
found by the examining boards 
needed in essential industries and 
those found physically and mentally 
defective, including, of course, the 
obvious idiots and feeble - minded. 
Mrs. Cannon thinks that these two 
classes that were not sent to the 
cantonments just about offset each 
other. If so, then it seems reason- 
able to assume that the same pro- 
portion of morons found in the 
1,726,966 drafted men subjected to 
the tests obtains for our whole male 
population. 

In other words, a clear majority 
of our adult male population con- 
sists of morons—those whose men- 
tality is that of a normal child of 12 
years or less. Unless there is some 
good reason to believe that the fe- 
male portion of the population would 
grade higher than the males, it is 
evident that a majority of our voters 
are of the moron type. Since the 
majority rules, one may say that, 
theoretically, our nation is ruled by 
morons. Theoretically, but not prac- 
tically. For if 99 out of 100 were 
morons they would still be ruled in 
actual practice by the one per cent. 
who possessed superior intelligence. 

The revelation of the army tests 
staggers one at first, but there is no 
need of lying down and despairing 
of the Republic. In the first place 
there is no evidence that the propor- 
tion of intelligence is less than it 
has been. We do not know how 
many morons there were ten years 
ago, or fifty years or one hundred 
years ago. In gauging progress we 
are still as dependent as ever upon 
other evidence, for the army tests 
can show nothing in regard to prior 
ecnditions. In the second place, 
there is no adequate reason to as- 
sume that we are worse off than 
other nations. In our white draft, 
22 per cent. were rated in classes D 
and E—of a mental age of nine 
years or less. But 70 per cent. of 
those born in Poland were so rated, 
63 per cent. of those born in Italy 
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and 60 per cent. of those born in 
Russia. Of all the foreign-born, 46 
per cent. were so rated. It is evi- 
dent that the ratio of 22 per cent. 
would have .been much smaller if 
the foreign-born had not been in- 
cluded, even tho some of the foreign- 
born—those born in England and 
Holland, for instance—made a much 
better showing than 22 per cent. 

We may not be worse off than 
other nations, we may not be worse 
off than other generations; but in a 
world being swept by democratic 
ideas, it becomes evident what the 
peril of the future is and to what 
much of the trouble of the present is 
due. As Mrs. Cannon says, referring 
to the morons: 


“Such individuals form the material 
of unrest, the stuff of which mobs are 
made, the tools of demagogs; for they 
are peculiarly liable to the emotional 
uncontrol which has been found to char- 
acterize so many of the criminals who 
come before our courts. They are per- 
sons who not only do not think, but are 
unable to think; who cannot help in the 
solution of our problems, but, instead, 
become a drag on the progress of civil- 
ization. In a crude society they have a 
place, may even serve a use. In a soci- 
ety so complex as that which we are 
developing, they are a menace which 
may compass our destruction.” 


We limit suffrage to those who 
are 21 years of age; but now we 
find that more than half of us are 
not older than 12 years mentally 
and probably never will be. What 
changes in the theory of democracy 
does that fact entail? It used to be 
said that the cure for the evils of 
democracy lies in more democracy. 
The initiative and referendum was 
to cure many of those ills. Mr. 
Roosevelt proposed the popular re- 
view of judicial decisions as well. 
With over half our voters morons, 
are such measures to be considered 
as a remedy or an aggravation of 
the civic diseases? “How,” asks 
Mrs. Cannon, “can we expect a man 
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with a mental age of less than ten 
years to deal intelligently with the 
complicated questions submitted to 
the voters in a referendum ?’—such 
questions, for instance, as_ the 
League of Nations, free coinage of 
silver, the sales tax and constitution- 
al amendments? : The answer, of 
course, is, we can’t; the most we 
can hope for is that he will follow 
the leaders most deserving of con- 
fidence. 

How about our standardized pub- 
lic schools? What changes are en- 
joined in our educational systems? 
What about our melting-pot? Shall 
we ever again throw down the bars 
on immigration, relying upon our 
melting-pot to make everything 
right? The present 3 per cent. limit 
on immigration expires June 30 
next. What will Congress do about 
renewing it, and if it does renew it 
will anything be done to provide a 
system of selection overseas, or are 
we to continue to take the 3 per cent. 
that get here first from every coun- 
try? Moreover, if we have at last 
adequate tests to determine whether 
a man has intelligence enough to 
serve in the army why can we 
not apply these tests to determine 
whether a man or woman has intelli- 
gence enough to vote? In other 
words, instead of a mere age-test 
for suffrage why not have.an in- 
telligence test that determines one’s 
mental age also? 

These are some of the questions 
that come surging up. We don’t 
have to get into a panic and answer 
them all instantaneously; but they 
are urgent questions just the same. 
The world is in a parlous state of 
mental and moral disorder. Our 
statesmen are finding it so; our 
courts are finding it so; our labor- 
union officials are finding it so; our 
teachers and parents are finding it 
so. Well, if 50 per cent. or more of 
the population of what we fondly 
believe the most progressive nation 
in the world consists of men and 
women with the appetites and pas- 
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sions and brute strength of adults 
and the mentality of children, what 
wonder that the recent world-up- 
heaval has been followed by crime 
waves, rebellions against all stand- 
ards, self-indulgence and irrespon- 
sible unrestraint? 

Upon the 12 per cent. of men and 
women of superior intelligence a 
great load of responsibility rests to- 
day. The salvation of the world is 
in their hands. If they fail to carry 
on there is nothing before us but 
the morass and the slough. Civili- 
zation has come a long and arduous 
way; but it is evident that if, with 
all the achievements of science and 
industry, one-half of a people well 
in the forefront in the march of 
progress are still morons, there is a 
long and arduous way yet to be pur- 
sued. 


A camel could get through the eye of a ueedle 
easily and forget about it while a treaty is getting 
through the Senate.—Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man, 


oo 


How Dead Is John 
Barleycorn? 


WO years have passed since the 

funeral service—in the form 

of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment—was read over the grave of 
John Barleycorn, and serious doubts 
are still entertained as to the suc- 
cess of the funeral. No death of a 
public institution was, it is safe to 
say, ever decided upon with greater 
unanimity than that appearing in 
the case of John’s demise. The 
legislatures of 45 out of 48 states, 
with a population of more than 
100 millions, decreed his death by 
thumping majorities. In the upper 
houses 86 per cent. voted for ratifi- 
cation, and in the lower houses 80 
per cent. so voted. The Volstead 
Act was passed over President Wil- 
son’s veto by a vote of 176 to 55 in 
the House and 65 to 20 in the 
Senate. Any self-respecting corpse 
whose funeral was approved so gen- 
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WHISKEY PROPAGANDA IN NEW YorRK CITY 


erally as these figures imply would, 
one might think, stay buried. But 
John is still attending tea-parties 
and slinking around balls and ban- 
quets. 

When the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into force, January l, 
1920, there were 69 million gallons 
of liquor in the bonded warehouses. 
On July 1 of last year there were 
4214 million gallons. At this rate 
the entire amount will disappear 
about July, 1923, and drinkers will 
have to depend thereafter upon 
home-made liquor and that smug- 
gled in from other countries. There 
is a lively hope that this will result 
in a large increase of aridity. 

But how does the case stand now, 
after two years? Casual visitors, 
such as Lord Northcliffe and Margot 
Asquith, see little evidence of reduced 
drinking. In New York City there 
is better testimony to the same ef- 
fect. Bird S. Coler, Commissioner 
of Public Welfare, who hailed the 
advent of the law with loud acclaim, 
now says that while the alcoholic 
wards in the city hospitals were 
practically abandoned in the early 
part of 1919, their activity now is 
“greater than it was before the 
Eighteenth Amendment was pass- 
ed.” He attributes this in large 
part to the semi-protection by the 
federal Government, declaring that 
“at no time has the Government 
been sincere in regard to the en- 
forcement of the law and in treating 
spirituous liquors as drugs and 
medicine.” 

This is disconcerting; but Mr. 
Coler’s testimony applies to New 
York City alone, and it is probable 
that the last place in the country to 
conform to the law will be New 
York City. According to the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Commissioner, Roy 
A. Haynes, “in the great metropoli- 
tan district there is an insidious, 
clever, unpatriotic, false wet propa- 
ganda under way that has as its ob- 
ject the delusion of the American 
people into the belief that the Pro- 
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hibition law is a failure, that it was 
‘slipped over’ on them, that it is un- 
popular, and that it is not enforced 
and never can be.” He professes to 
know of thirty paid organizations at 
work in this propaganda. In the 
country at large, according to the 
new president of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America—Bishop Thom- 
as Nicholson—Prohibition is at 
least 75 per cent. effective, and the 
vigor with which the law is en- 
forced is increasing. He tells an 
interesting story about Peoria, IIl., 
the aforetime headquarters of the 
distilling interests. According to a 
signed statement issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
which was to have been ruined, bank 
clearings have grown 15 million 
dollars each year of the two years 
under prohibition and more men are 
employed than ever before, even in 
the buildings formally consecrated 
to whiskey. 

Several independent investiga- 
tions have been made lately into the 
results of Prohibition. One of these 
is made by Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
late principal medical officer of the 
Local Government Board, England. 
He has lately published his findings 
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HOW TO PUT THE BOOTLEGGER OUT OF 
BUSINESS 
—Morris in Kansas City Journal. 


in a book entitled “Prohibition in 
America.” He reaches several con- 
clusions. One is that the wide- 
spread report that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was passed through 
coercion of legislators and in oppo- 
sition to the will of the majority is 
“not borne out by the facts.” An- 
other is that Congress is now dryer 
than ever before. Still another is 
that “probably in over something 
like nine-tenths of the territory of 
the United States Prohibition is be- 
ing enforced fairly well.” He prints 
the following table of 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 


| 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
5,120 
73,393 
1,865) 
7,014) 
6,690) 





7,552 
54,948 
2,814 
5,084 


9,477 
02 7,804 
23,613) 20,410 
11,288} 2,257 


Baltimore, Md 

Boston, Mass....... 
Louisville, Ky 

Minneapolis, Minn..} 
New Orleans, La.... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 
San Francisco, Cal... 


Waterbury, Conn... 


| 
5,096) 1,785 
35,540) 21,800 
2,041) 500 


Another British investigator, Mr. 
P. W. Wilson, formerly a member 
of Parliament, until lately American 
correspondent of the London Daily 
News, has been reviewing the situa- 


tion at some length, reaching about 
the same conclusions as Sir Arthur 
Newsholme. He sums up his report 
to Great Britain to this effect: “that 
Prohibition has come to stay, that 
it is a policy particularly approved 
by women, that it has virtually 
stopped the consumption of beer and 
has enormously reduced the con- 
sumption of wine and spirits, with- 
out stimulating, so far as can be 
discerned, the taste for drugs.” The 
N. Y. Herald has been conducting 
another investigation and here is 
one of the general conclusions 
reached by its investigator: 


“In one respect practically all of the 
reports received in the investigation 
into the results of two years of Prohi- 
bition agree. In nearly every part of 
the country there has been a marked 
decrease in crime in the last two years. 
A decrease in the number of insanity 
cases in some sections and, judging by 
court records, an improvement in do- 
mestic relations, also is noted. Whether 
there has been an improvement in the 
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THAT WIDOW OF THE LATE LAMENTED IS 


LIABLE TO CAUSE A SCANDAL IN THE 
VILLAGE YET 


—Ding in New York Tribune, 











JEWISH RABBIS ON 


UNFERMENTED WINE 





general public health which can be 
traced to Prohibition the record is not 
clear.” 


Two of the leaks in the enforce- 
ment of the law have been due to 
abuse of the sections providing for 


the issue of permits to medical doc- | 


tors for medicinal uses and to rabbis 
for sacramental uses. It is inter- 
esting to note that efforts to rein- 
force the law have recently come 
from both these classes. One of the 
long and fierce controversies of the 
early days of the Prohibition agita- 
tion was whether the Old Testament | 
commended the use of fermented | 
wine and the New Testament en- | 
joined its use at the Sacrament. | 
Many books and pamphlets have 
been published on the subject. The 
controversy has pivoted on the ques- 
tion whether the Hebrew words 





—— 


| song 





yayin and tirosh, in the Old Testa- ‘ 
ment, and the Greek word oinos, in 
the New, meant unfermented wine 
or fermented wine or both. A few 
days ago the Rabbinical Assembly 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary 





BUT THE TAIL DOESN’T SEEM TO STOP 
WAGGING 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 


in New York City met and after an 
eight-hour discussion reached a 
unanimous decision that it is proper 
for Jewish families to use unfer- 
mented wine for all religious pur- 
poses, and the Assembly took upon 
itself the task of bringing to the 
same conclusion all orthodox Jewish 


| rabbis and of making plans whereby 


HE WHO TREADS UPON THE CONSTITUTION 
SHOWS DISRESPECT TO THE AMERICAN FLAG 
—Yardley in Stockton (Cal.) Record. 


kosher grape juice may be made 
available generally. This action fol- 
lowed the reading of a paper by 
Prof. Louis Ginzberg, an authority 
on the Talmud, in which he demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of his 
hearers that the centuries-old cus- 
tom of the Jews of using only fer- 
mented wines is due to an error of 
one of the Jewish codifiers of a Book 
of Customs, the author of which was 
Rabbi Abraham Klausner. Either 
the codifier, says Prof. Ginzberg, did 
not have the original text before him 
or he examined it too hastily. 

If the Jewish rabbis are coming 
to the conclusion that fermented 
wine is not necessary in their re- 
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ligious ceremonies, the medical doc- 
tors seem to be swinging over rapid- 
ly to the view that alcoholic drinks 
are not necessary in medical prac- 
tice. About a year ago the American 
Medical Association passed a reso- 
lution that alcohol served no purpose 
that could not be better served by 
other agents. Now the Journal of 
the American Medical Association 
comes forward with the results of a 
questionnaire to 53,900 physicians 
of the United States. It took 43,900 
of the names from the list of mem- 
bers of the Association (arbitrarily 
choosing every other name) and 10,- 
000 from names in the medical di- 
rectory of those not members of the 
Association (still selecting every 
other name). 

The first question asked was: “Do 
you regard whiskey as a necessary 
therapeutic agent in the practice of 
medicine?” The second and third 


questions were worded in the same 
way except that beer and wine were 


substituted for the word whiskey. 

To the first question, 30,843 re- 
plies were received. Of these, 15,625 
(51 per cent.) said yes; 15,218 said 
no. To the second question (as to 
beer), 22,663 (74 per cent.) said 
no; 7,934 said yes. To the third 
question (concerning wine), 20,648 
(68 per cent.) said no; 9,803 said 
yes. 

Out of the fifty largest cities, only 
two gave a majority in favor of beer 
—Jersey City and Scranton; only 
seven gave a majority in favor of 
wine; 32 gave a majority for whis- 
key. 

Another question asked was: 
“How many times have you found 
it advizable to prescribe these li- 
quors in a month?” In reply, 44 per 
cent. had prescribed whiskey one or 
more times, 30 per cent. had pre- 
scribed wine, 16 per cent. had pre- 
scribed beer. Even in the big beer 
cities beer received a very light 
vote: 91 in Chicago prescribing it, 
371 not; in St. Louis 34 prescribing 
it, 142 not; in Milwaukee 22 pre- 
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scribing it, 58 not; in Cincinnati 9 
prescribing it, 99 not. 

The replies from the large cities 
were more favorable to all three 
drinks than in the less populated 
districts and more favorable in the 
eastern States than in the middle 
and western States. The highest 
plurality for whiskey as a thera- 
peutic necessity was given in New 
York State—66 per cent., with 
the District of Columbia next 
(64 per cent.), and New Jersey and 
(strangely enough) New Hampshire 
in a tie for third place (63 per 
cent.). The lowest percentage came 
from Oklahoma (36 per cent.), with 
Indiana and Alabama next (38 per 
cent.). 

Questions of science are not, of 
course, to be decided by a count of 
noses or by legislative enactments, 
but it is significant and surprizing 
to find that nearly one-half of the 
physicians of standing regard whis- 
key as unnecessary even in medical 
practice and that more than one- 
half—56 per cent.—prescribe it less 
than once a month. It is equally 
surprizing to find wine in such dis- 
favor that nearly seven out of ten 
physicians declare it unnecessary. 

John Barleycorn has not kicked 
his last kick, but with the saloons 
gone and the movies taking their 
place as the “poor man’s club” 
(and the poor woman’s as well), 
with the bonded warehouses rapidly 
emptying, with his advertizing 
gone and with his right to thera- 
peutic standing widely challenged, 
his fight against ultimate extinction 
does not seem to be a very hopeful 
one. 

“Observers who try to see the 
situation as it is,” remarks the N. 
Y. Times editorially, “will incline 
to the belief that Prohibition is not 
so much of a failure as its enemies 
insist or so much of a success as 
its friends claim. That it has made 
a big change for the better in in- 
dustrial circles is the verdict of all 
employers of labor. That much 





A CONTRAST IN REVOLUTIONS 


seems to be a certainty among all 
the uncertainties, and it is not a 
little.” 

In response to the query of who wants the 


bonus, it is explained that their name is Legion.— 
Chattanooga News, 


oa 


The Latest Thing In 


Revolutions 


E know what our own revolu- 

WV tion meant with its minute- 
men and Valley Forge; what 

the French Revolution meant with 
its barricades and the suillotine; 
what the Bolshevist revolution has 
meant with its Cheka and summary 
executions; what the Irish revolu- 
tion has meant with its forays and 
hedge-row snipings. All these things 
we readily understand ; but the revo- 
lution heretofore conducted in India 
is of another sort and hard to com- 
prehend. For the keynote of that 
revolution, as spoken by its leader, 
Mohandas Gandhi, sounds as if it 
might have been taken from a new 
version of the Sermon on the Mount. 
“We will have to stagger humanity,” 
says Gandhi, “even as South Africa 


and Ireland did, but with this ex- j 


ception—that we would rather spill 
our own blood and not that of 
our opponents.” His most terrible 
threats are those made to his own 
followers in case they resort to vio- 
lence. “If it ever comes to pass,” he 
has said, “that they, under cover of 
non-violence, resort to violence, I 
hope to find myself the first victim 
of their violence; but if, by a stroke 
of ill luck or by my own cowardice, 
I find myself alive, the snow-white 
Himalayas will claim me as their 
own.” He has dispersed mobs riot- 
ing in Bombay and Ahmedabad, and 
to punish his followers for such a 


riot his method is to inflict upon 2 


himself a two-day fast! 

In this world of to-day, with its 
dramatic contrasts, no greater con- 
trast exists than that to be drawn 
between the revofution in Russia 
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and that proceeding in India. The 
Bolshevist revolution was against 
the idea of God and religion as much 
as against capitalism. Gandhi does 
not hesitate to call his revolution a 
religious movement. The heart of 
the Marxian teachings is economic 
control by the proletariat, control 
of the material forces of society. 
Gandhi calls the passion for material 
things “the worship of the brute in 
us”; Bolshevism he calls “self-in- 
dulgence”’; and he who looks upon 
material progress as in itself the 
goal, he holds, “has lost all touch 
with the final things of life.” The 
Bolshevik revolution began in ter- 
rorism and massacre to an unprece- 
dented degree. The revolution in 
India has been one of “passive re- 
sistance,” not as an expedient but 
as a sacred religious principle. 

Mr. Charles Merz, a staff corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. World (and 
one of the best of his profession), 
has recently returned from a trip 
which took him across India from 
end to end. In a series of ten instal- 
ments he has told us in his journal 
what is happening. The causes of the 











LOOKS AS IF MA WERE IN FOR A BIT OF 
TROUBLE 
—Probasco in Philadelphia Star. 
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present upheaval date back to the 
close of the world war, and three 
phrases sum them up—the “Black 
Cobra” bill, the Amritsar Massacre 
and the Treaty of Sévres. The first 
is the name given to the Rowlatt 
bill by the natives to indicate their 
idea of its deadly character. There 
was an anarchistic uprising in Ben- 
gal three years ago. Rowlatt, a 
British jurist, was sent to investi- 
gate. He drafted a sweeping mea- 
sure providing for the suspension of 
all of the civil rights in any part of 
India at the discretion of the execu- 
tive authorities. There seem to 
have been about 1,200 anarchists, 
but the suspension applied, poten- 
tially, to 300 millions of people. The 
bill was adopted by the British Gov- 
ernment, altho it was angrily op- 
posed by the Indians in demonstra- 
tions that became riots in several 
cities. It has, however, never been 


put into force, as the band of anar- 
chists was suppressed before it was 


passed. But the bill has never been 
repealed and still hangs suspended 
over all India like a sword of Damo- 
cles. 

The Amritsar massacre followed 
close on the heels of the Rowlatt bill. 
Amritsar is a city in the Punjab, in 
the northwest corner of India, and 
Jallianwala Bagh is the name of 
a favorite meeting ground there. 
There had been trouble in the Pun- 
jab. The British had fears of a 
revolutionary uprising. Bolshevism 
was rather on the nerves of all of us 
at that time and we were all seeing 
things by night. Orders had been 
issued by General Dyer, two days 
before the massacre, forbidding 
meetings, but no notices of the order 
were posted at Jallianwala Bagh. A 
crowd of many thousands assembled, 
apparently to protest against the 
Rowlatt bill. Thousands of the 
crowd knew nothing about the or- 
ders. General Dyer marched his 
men in and, without warning, or- 
dered them to open fire. As the 
crowd began to disperse, his troops 
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continued to fire until they had ex- 
haused 1,650 rounds of ammunition, 
and 349 men and women lay dead 
and a thousand wounded. His own 
explanation of the reason the firing 
was continued after the crowd began 
to disperse was that he wished to 
produce ‘a sufficient: moral effect 
from a military point of view.” The 
British Government “emphatically 
repudiated” his course, and recalled 
Dyer; but in the meantime martial 
law was declared in the Punjab, “an 
excessive number” of floggings were 
administered, and an order was is- 
sued, also by Dyer, forcing the 
people of Amritsar, in token of their 
repentance, to crawl through a cer- 
tain street—an order which, as the 
British Government later declared, 
“offended against every canon of 
civilized government.” 

These two events—the Rowlatt 
bill and the Amritsar massacre, 
with what followed on the heels of 
it—set India aflame. The Govern- 
ment took a year to repudiate Dyer, 
and even then the House of Lords 
came to his defense and by a large 
majority condemned the Govern- 
ment for retiring him, and a Lon- 
don newspaper raised a fund for 
him, by popular subscription, of 25,- 
000 pounds! 

Next to the Rowlatt bill and the 
Amritsar massacre as causes of dis- 
content comes the Treaty of Sevres, 
between the Allies and Turkey. 
And of these three causes of trouble 
it may be said that the Rowlatt bill 
has never been put into operation, 
the Amritsar affair has been dis- 
tinctly repudiated by the British 
Government, and the Treaty of 
Sévres -has never been ratified and 
its abrogation is now called for by 
the British Government in India. 

The Treaty deals with Turkey, 
not at all with India. But the Sultan 
of Turkey is the Caliph—the suc- 
cessor of Mohammed—to the 66 
millions of Mohammedans in India. 
He is to them what the Pope is 
to Roman Cathobics—their spiritual 
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leader. And this spiritual leader 
has been stripped by the Treaty of 
most of his European possessions 
—Constantinople, the holy places 
(including Jerusalem), Thrace, Ad- 
rianople and Smyrna. If Gandhi’s 
revolution is transformed into one 
of violence—and there is hourly dan- 
ger of this—it will be the Moham- 
medans, not the Hindoos, who trans- 
form it. For, to the Mohammedan, 
passive resistance is very far from 
being either a religious belief or 
practice. Here is where the real 
fear of the British originates. The 
practical results of the passive re- 
sistance movement and non-coopera- 
tion, which is a part of it, is a sub- 
ject of dispute even in Parliament. 
It seeks to take the children out of 
the schools, the litigants out of the 
courts; to boycott all official social 
functions, to boycott the new “Re- 
formed Councils” (designed as a 


step toward home rule) and, most 
of all, to boycott British goods, es- 


pecially British cotton, substituting 
for it home-spun goods. The flag of 
Indian Nationalism bears a spinning 
wheel, emblem of the newest kind of 
revolution. None of these passive 
methods has been prosecuted suc- 
cessfully enough to create an acute 
situation, tho the recent addition to 
the program of the refusal to pay 
taxes may create such a situation. 
But the Mohammedan is a bird of 
another feather, and the supreme 
question in India to-day is whether 
the revolution will continue to be 
dominated by Gandhi and the Hin- 
doos or whether the Mohammedans 
will become impatient of its slow 
progress and will take control and 
turn it into the kind of revolution 
the Occident knows so well. 

Five years ago an alliance was in- 
augurated between the Hindoo Na- 
tional Congress (an unofficial but 
popular body) and the Moslem 
League. The League has already 
been urging the adoption of violence 
but the Congress has resisted. The 
inner spirit of the two bodies is 
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radically different, and the differ- 
ence extends down through the 
people in their trivial daily customs 
and their religious beliefs. “Thou- 
sands of Hindoos would rather die 
of thirst than drink water from a 
Mohammedan household.” As long 
as this unnatural alliance is held to- 
gether and the Hindoos dominate it, 
the peril to British rule is not acute. 
But there are unmistakable indica- 
tions that the situation is becoming 
acute. Just prior to the recent trip 
of the Prince of Wales there were 
8,000 arrests or more, most of them 
in Calcutta. Lord Rawlinson, com- 
mander-in-chief of the troops in In- 
dia, declared the other day that 
his troops are called out almost 
daily to preserve peace and to guard 
against attempts to tamper with the 
loyalty of native soldiers. Lord 
Northcliffe has reported that the 
ugliness of the situation is not 
understood in England. “I am 
shocked,” he cabled a few weeks ago 
from Bombay, “at the change of de- 
meanor and acts toward the whites 
by both Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
especially those of them who were 
most friendly.” But the most strik- 
ing indication is the fact that the 
Government in India has sent a dis- 
patch within the last few days to the 
Secretary of State for India urging 
a revision of the Sévres Treaty in 
view of the intensity of Moham- 
medan feeling. Mr. Montagu, the 
Secretary, in backing up the dis- 
patch in the House of Commons, ad- 
mitted that the situation in Turkey 
is “profoundly affecting the peace of 
India.” It was the permission given 
by Mr. Montagu, to the Government 
of India, to publish thjs dispatch 
that led to Mr. Montagu’s resigna- 
tion the other day. 

What is asked by the Government 
in India in this pressing way is 
that Constantinople be evacuated, 
the Sultan’s sovereignty be re- 
stored to the “holy places”—includ- 
ing Jerusalem with the Zionist colo- 
nies—and to Thrace, Adrianople and 
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Smyrna. This would seem to mean 
the scrapping not only of the Sévres 
Treaty but of the treaties of Tri- 
anon, Neuilly and St. Germain, the 
abolition of the Arab kingdoms of 
Irak and the Hedjaz, and, of course, 
the abandonment of the British 
mandate in Palestine. That the 
Government in India should make 
such a demand and send it broad- 
cast to the world, on the eve of the 
Near East Conference scheduled to 
begin in Paris March 22, is an in- 
dication of apprehensions that can- 
not be minimized. The Paris Temps 
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predicts the enactment of dreadful 
scenes in India before the year is 
over. 

The arrest of Gandhi, taken in 
conjunction with the dispatch noted 
above, indicates that Lord Reading, 
the Viceroy, has decided to play the 
Mohammedans against the Hindoos, 
fearing the militant revolutionists 
more than the passivists. The Pan- 
Islam threat has come to dominate 
the whole situation in the Near 
East. The Conference assembling 
in Paris will have that as its chief 
problem. 


Significant Sayings 


“One may well have taken me for an 
inveterate optimist. Why? Just because 
I always turn my eyes toward success, not 
failure. I involuntarily turn my back on 
disaster and eliminate the hypothesis of 
failure.”—-Marshal Foch. 


“For thirty years I have had association 


with great crowds of young people, and I 
am able to testify, on the basis of experi- 
ence and observation, that I have never 
come in contact with a brighter, better, 
more eager, industrious or promising com- 
pany of young men and women than the 
4,000 who to-day compose the student body 
of the University of the Philippines.”— 
Dr. Guy Potter Benton, President Univer- 
sity of the Philippines (former President 
University of Vermont). 


“One of the best places to hold dances 
is in your churches.”—Mrs. A. H. Hildreth, 
ex-President N. Y. State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


“A billion dollars spent upon American 
railways will give more employment to our 
people, mora advance to our industry, more 
assistance to our farmers than twice that 
sum expended outside the frontiers of the 
United States—and there will be greater 
security for the investor.” — Secretary 
Hoover. 


“T say plainly that I believe we never 
will be able to pay a sou to America.”— 
Louis P. Loucheur, recently member of 
French Cabinet. 


“I am hard up and confining myself to 
the necessities of life.’—The ex-Kaiser. 


“No such distinction as that between 
wines and beer on the one hand and spiri- 
tuous liquors on the other is practicable as 
a police measure. Any such loophole as 
light wines and beer would make an 
amendment a laughing-stock.”—Chief Jus- 
tice Taft. 


“The day will come when we can have 
a grand opera for a dime.’-—Edison. 

“IT regard the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution of the United 
States of America as one of the greatest 
and most far-reaching pieces of legislation 
ever enacted by any nation of the civilized 
world.”—President D. M. Hainisch, of the 
Austrian Republic. 


“The dawn of prosperity is appearing, 
and it will be the most substantial and big- 
gest of all prosperity this country has eve1 
had.”—Charles M. Schwab. 


“The command of the air means the com- 
mand of the surface, whether it be sea or 
land.”—Admiral Sims. 


“If you want a room for the Kentucky 
Derby, stop at the jail.”—Advertizement 
in Louisville papers by Jailer Barr, whose 
jail was nearly emptied by Volstead Act. 

“If there is one trouble with this White 
House job, it is in being a human being.” 
—President Harding. 





CONTRASTING RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Editorials 


What the Orient 
Thinks of Us 


T is always an advantage to in- 
| telligent and teachable persons 
to know what others think of 
them. Perhaps the greatest force 
of education, and consequently of 
progress, is the pressure of other 
people’s opinions which constantly 
operate upon us. This influence may 
work evil upon the weak and the 
timid, and upon the masses of them 
that have no initiative nor strong 
personality, but the honest and open- 
minded man can repeat sincerely the 
wish of Burns: 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie 
us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 


Most of those who read this arti- 
cle will be Americans or Europeans 
or belong to some colony of these 
countries. The Occident is young, 
the Orient is old. It ought to do 
good for the young Occident to know 
what the old Orient thinks of it. 

We have plenty of books, articles 
and speeches written by people tell- 
ing us what they think of the East; 
you rarely find anybody trying to 
find out what the East thinks of us. 

This I propose to indicate. 

In a recent French volume of the 
Library of Scientific Philosophy, ed- 
ited by Dr. Gustave Le Bon, is an 
interesting volume by Emile Hove- 
laque, Inspector-General of Public 
Instruction, which treats of the 
people of the Extreme Orient, and 
particularly of China. It is the gen- 
eral conclusions of this volume, as 
indicated in the latter portion of the 
book, which I follow. 

I have also been guided by what 
has been said by Okakura, Okuma, 


Oyama and other Eastern writers 
whose works are accessible to those 
familiar with the languages of Eu- 
rope. 

To sum up the whole matter, the 
cultivated minds of the Orient have 
a profound contempt for Western 
civilization. If you would realize 
just how they feel, ask yourself how 
you feel toward the average Chinese 
laundryman in San Francisco or the 
Japanese truck gardener in Los 
Angeles. 

The Orient is rapidly accepting 
our inventions; as soon as they see 
their usefulness they rapidly adopt 
our railroads, telegraphs, typewrit- 
ers and fountain pens. They do this 
because their minds are extremely 
plastic. 

Chinese students in America be- 
come strangely American, and those 
who study in England or France 
rapidly acquire English and French 
traits. This is because they excel 
in the gift of imitation. They are 
expert copyers. One of the charac- 
teristics of their race is its prodig- 
ious docility, its swift submission 
to strange customs, and curiously 
enough they make this superficial 
change all the more swiftly because 
they do not change at all in their 
profound feelings and point of view. 

If anyone thinks that the Orient, 
because it is adopting our little 
tricks, such as Prince Albert coats 
and telephones, is adopting also our 
vision of life, he is vastly mistaken. 

China, and still more Japan, de- 
spise the western foreigners because 
they have received so many humili- 
ating proofs of our immorality and 
profound hypocrisy. 

For instance and first of all, the 
religion of the East appears to them 
much more rational than ours. But 
the principal point in regard to re- 
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ligion—and it may be remembered 
that in religion is where races most 
profoundly differ—is the fact that, 
whatever their religion may be, in 
the East they practise it, while in 
the West not only do we not prac- 
tise our religion but we openly 
make a boast of not practising it, 
and ridicule any among us who 
claims that he does practise it. 

The religion of the Orient may be 
all wrong, but at least Orientals are 
honest about it, and its precepts are 
kept by all classes, from the most 
exalted Mandarin to the lowest Coo- 
lie, and are kept quite as much by 
the courtesan and the thief as by the 
priest and the college professor. 

They look with amazement upon 
a civilization such as ours which 
constantly preaches one set of prin- 
ciples, such as brotherly love, non- 
resistance, honesty, forbearance, 


charity and helpfulness, and whose 
whole business life is organized on 
principles directly contrary to these, 


and whose every act of politics is 
a negation of the creed which is 
preached in the churches. 

In the second place, the institu- 
tions of the Orient appear to them 
superior, since they do not produce 
the exploitations of one class of men 
by another which are constantly 
produced among us. The social sys- 
tem of China is based upon agricul- 
ture; our civilization is industrial, 
and is founded on social inequality, 
upon competition and pitiless strug- 
gle. Their civilization automatical- 
ly produces quietness, peace, con- 
tentment and the riches of the 
thought-life, while ours has a con- 
stant product of turmoil and dissat- 
isfaction, for we are so preoccupied 
in acquiring the means to live that 
we forget life itself, the only part 
of life which counts, which is the in- 
ner life. Having learned to control 
desire, envy and ambition, China 
can hardly be blamed for thinking 
herself richer than we are in the 
things which truly make life worth 
while. 
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Economically, China is sufficient 
unto itself; there is no need for out- 
let, for external commerce, for ex- 
pansion and for that militarism 
which goes with these things in or- 
der that they may subsist. 

The European States are con- 
demned by the very nature of their 
ideals to commerce, to expansion, 
and to those plagues which go with 
those things, such as mutual jeal- 
ousy, imperialism, aggression and 
militarism, under the pain of death 
or of failure. 

Western States do not produce the 
goods which they need to live on, 
and they cannot consume the goods 
which they do produce; they must 
have at any price outer markets 
and colonies. They obtain these by 
means of battleships and troops. 
Their greedy and brutal policy, from 
which the Chinaman has suffered so 
much in the past, seems to him to 
consummate necessarily in colonial 
wars, which is a polite name for 
massacres, or in that “pacific pene- 
tration” which, in plain English, is 
nothing but theft, murder and ra- 
pine. 

War, open or concealed, intestine 
or foreign, economic or military, 
seems, then, to the Chinese the in- 
evitable conclusion of our institu- 
tions, even as to China the normal 
condition is social peace. 

Western civilization has created 
vast legal monsters without souls, 
such as Trusts, Stock Companies, 
and other inhuman combinations of 
capital, and everywhere substitutes 
these for the civilizing relations that 
ought to exist between men. The re- 
lations between man and man in the 
West become less and less fair per- 
sonally. They are connected only 
by the irresponsible and powerless 
State, of which no function can re- 
place the natural charities and hu- 
manities that have been sacrificed. 

The fictitious and enervating city 
life separates man more and more 
from the benevolent influence of na- 
ture, devours the agricultural-popu- 
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lation, and multiplies such plagues 
as tuberculosis, alcoholism, syphilis 
and the like, and produces a constant 
crop of revolutions, and a constant 
army of the angry and envious pro- 
letariat. 

To compensate the miserable pop- 
ulace for their life of slavery, we 
would make them believe in electoral 
representation, and that they are 
rulers of themselves. They are 
diddled with democracy, but that 
democracy is but a settled deception, 
for it is carefully manipulated by 
the criminal and ruling class. 

The Orient knows that the United 
States, whose President came to 
Europe with all manner of big 
words about the brotherhood of na- 
tions and the triumph of democracy, 
the United States which proposed 
the League of Nations and induced 
the world to go into it as the only 
practical means of stopping war, is 
the sole criminal responsible for the 
failure of that League. To gain a 
partizan advantage and to obtain 
offices for greedy aspirants it repu- 
diated its President, a thing which 
no other Western nation has ever 
done and no Eastern nation would 
ever think of doing. 

Thus the whole Occidental life 
seems to the Chinaman or to the're- 
flective Hindoo to be turned in a di- 
rection which is precisely opposed 
to any true life, and to be doomed to 
fall into bits. Our politics and our 
institutions repose upon an uncon- 
scious falsehood and are actuated by 
a fundamental error which renders 
them inhuman. Between our re- 
ligion and our practice, between 
those principles of justice, human- 
ity, equality and humanity which we 
profess, and those lines of action 
which we pursue, the discord is ab- 
solute. Between the wholly egoistic 
ends which we seek and the disin- 
terested and worthy needs of any 
genuine civilization, the opposition 
is extreme. The natural play of 
our ideas creates injustice, creates 
riches. and poverty equally exces- 
sive, creates the hatreds of class, 
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creates mutual misunderstanding, 


‘and a spirit of caste dominated by 


riches which is even harder than 
the caste of India. We have created 
a learned barbarism, a moral anar- 
chy worse than savagery. 

Those things for which we blame 
Germany the Orient perceives to be 
but the natural outcome of our bar- 
barous point of view, because that 
lust for material grandeur which 
corrupted Germany, that rampant 
patriotism and excessive national 
vanity which made the Germans the 
plague of the world, are now fully 
as active in France, and are as 
earnestly cultivated in the United 
States as they ever were in the Cen- 
tral Empire. 

If one reads the pages where 
Okakura Kakuzo expresses the sad- 
ness and disgust which the spectacle 
of our modern life inspires in him 
and in every Oriental, he will get 
some idea of the Eastern point of 
view. He recognizes in the Occi- 
dental the strength of will, the force 
of effort and the ability to amass 
material riches; but, he adds: 

“For the Occidental all that may 
be a reason for rejoicing and it may 
even appear to him inconceivable 
that others should not think so. Yet 
China with its gentle irony considers 
the machine as an instrument, not 
as an ideal.” 

The wise Oriental still makes a 
distinction between means and ends. 
The Occident is favorable to prog- 
ress, but progress toward what? 
When the material organization 
shall be complete, and the end will 
be gained, asks Asia, what then? 

The individuals who, cooperating 
in the making of the great machine 
of the so-called modern civilization, 
become the slaves of a mechanical 
habit, are pitilessly dominated by 
the monster they have created. In 
spite of the vaunted liberty of the 
Occident, true individuality is de- 
stroyed by the merciless competition 
for money. Happiness and joy are 
sacrificed by the scramble to possess 
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more things. The West glories in 
being free from many evil supersti- 
tions, but what about that cult of 
wealth which has replaced these 
superstitions? 

The senseless currents of compe- 
tition engulf all classes. And its 
manifestation is just as dangerous 
among the masses who follow the 
war cry of socialism and bolshevism 
because they have failed in the 
struggle, as it is among the success- 
ful ones who use their power to buy 
control of the United States Senate 
and corrupt all justice. 

And this spectacle of anarchy and 
of ugliness in the West is not merely 
drawn from the imagination of the 
Orient. They point to the literature 
which the West itself produces as a 
proof of the failure of our civiliza- 
tion. 

A profound dissatisfaction stirs 
Europe. Literature is deeply smit- 
ten with pessimism. The most popu- 
lar writers are cynics. With the 
growth of our civilization, our irri- 
tation against it has grown. 

Every art that is superior ex- 
presses itself as a_ protestation 
against society, as a satire upon the 
man which modern civilization has 
made. From Rousseau and Stendhal 
and Renan to Taine, Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, Zola, Thomas Hardy, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Chesterton, Sudermann, 
Ibsen and Gorki, the wave of pes- 
simism grows. More and more the 
artistic mind turns from the medi- 
ocrity of a civilization which is en- 
tirely material, without nobleness, 
without ideal, without beauty, with- 
out humanity, either to take refuge 
in the past or in the utopian future. 
All that counts in modern literature, 
from Carlyle and Ruskin in England 
to Tolstoi and Dostoievski in Russia 
and to Anatole France in France, 
is a denunciation of our social life. 
Our great writers who are read by 
the scholars of the Orient with avid- 
ity are prophets against us as were 
the seers against Israel. 

Bolshevism is nothing but a mani- 
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festation of that malady which 
spreads throughout all the West; 
like all socialism, its spirit is purely 
material, and to the Oriental the cry 
of the envious poor is as disgusting 
as the successful rich. The trouble 
with both of them is that they have 
made prosperity their God. 

The Oriental asks how you can 
expect anything else but Bolshevism 
when the very high priests of 
literature are constantly protesting 
against a civilization which offends 
beauty, against a morality which is 
but Macchiavellism, against the con- 
fusion of a limitless competition, 
against the moral and economic an- 
archy which necessarily follows 
among those who believe in a lie. 

Oyama declares that the late war 
in Europe was but a symptom of 
that profound disorder of Occidental 
life which was an inevitable result 
of the principles which underlie our 
civilization. Europe goes steadily 
toward the abyss. Upon the decline 
where she has started she cannot 
stop. The fatality of revolutions be- 
gan in France in 1789 and unfolded 
itself as an inevitable force. 

There shall be revolution upon 
revolution. The first was only po- 
litical; it did little but overturn the 
aristocracy of heredity and substi- 
tute a bourgeoisie as egoistic and 
reactionary as the aristocracy had 
ever been. It only displaced the pain, 
it did not remove it. Other revolu- 
tions shall follow, they shall be 
economic and social, they shall aim 
not only at the overthrow of capital- 
ism and political power, but they 
shall result in revolt against the en- 
tire social order. The Orient looks 
upon all this without much sympa- 
thy. To the Japanese, aristocratic 
and disciplined, to the Chinese at 
once idealist and positivist, to the 
religious Hindoo, it will be but the 
passing away of a conception of life 
which was essentially base, it will 
be the destruction of a civilization 
formed by those who placed the 
goals of egotism, the passions of 
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partizanship, the lusts of power and 
possession, and the gratification of 
individual appetites, above the su- 
perior aim of devotion to the gen- 
eral good. 

After the war was over, and we 
had gone a little way in our ideal 
aims toward unifying the world, the 
reaction set in, and cowardly fears 
once more gripped the Western 
world. The nations that gathered 
at Versailles talked of right, of 
freedom and of democracy; they 
said great words of justice, of liber- 
ty and of equality; but such things 
were not to be for Asia nor for 
Africa. The United States retreated 
into an isolation and a chauvinism 
almost as bad as Germany had ever 
shown. France gave herself up to 
the pursuit of “glory” and to all 
manner of political trickery as bad 
as anything that Germany had ever 
practised. 

The West kept on lynching the 


black men and rejecting the yellow 
men,: while it spoke of universal 


brotherhood and humanity. The 
Orient inquires whether we have 
two moralities, one for our profes- 
sion and the other for our deeds; 
one for the white race and another 
for other races; right for ourselves 
and falsehood for other people. The 
Oriental wonders whether, while the 
armies of Germany have been de- 
feated, the ideas of Germany have 
not universally triumphed. The re- 
sult of the war seems to be that 
every nation seems to think itself a 
nation of supermen. 

All that came out of the confer- 
ence at Versailles was to confirm 
the old order which grows wars as 
certainly as fertile ground grows 
weeds. An immense hope stirred in 
Asia while President Wilson was 
making his speeches in Europe; that 
hope has been deceived. The par- 
tizan spirit in the United States 
which assassinated the League of 
Nations drove also its knife into the 
heart of the Orient. 

In all this, however, the Oriental 
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mind does not lose its sense of bal- 
ance in its feeling of contempt. It 
seems that, after all, there is in the 
West something .which can grow 
into a better order. It perceives that 
the West at least recognizes its fail- 
ures and shortcomings, it sees that 
the great minds in the Occidental 
world are as keenly aware of its 
bottomless hypocrisy as any Orien- 
tal could be. From this there is 
hope. 

Perhaps out of this disorder shall 
come a solution that shall be more 
satisfactory than the Orient has 
ever found, for the best that the 
Oriental could do was to create a 
static humanity crystallized forever 
like China in invariable forms. Our 
civilization is imperfect, but so long 
as it recognizes its imperfection 
there is hope. Just now the barking 
dogs of cynicism are making so 
much noise that any word of human 
wisdom can scarcely be heard. 

The pure ideal that formed the 
League of Nations is being torn by 
every jackal that can mount a plat- 
form or rush into print, and yet 
this very disorder perhaps is a sign 
of the one thing that is the hope of 
the world. It is a sign of life. Asia 
has undoubtedly a civilization whose 
form is nobler than ours, but it is 
dead. The dominating religion of 
the Orient is the cult of the dead. 
The beauty of the Orient is the 
beauty of a lifeless statue. 

The West is ugly, it is wicked, it is 
violent. But it has in it the one 
thing needful, which is life. 

The road to the golden era is 
lined with the crosses of Calvary, 
mankind struggles up with bleeding 
feet. Out of all this welter and dust 
and horror there shall come some- 
thing fine, for the simple reason that 
we have the vision. It is only where 
there is no vision that the people 
perish. 

So the wise Orient, altho it looks 
at our faults with understanding 
eyes, and speaks when necessary 
words that burn, after all sees that 
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out of the West is coming that en- 
ergy which, tempered by the expe- 
rience of the East, shall some day 
make the world a decenter place to 
live in. 

ood 


A Political Crime 


POLITICAL crime may be de- 

fined as any act which inter- 

feres with the healthy prog- 
ress of a nation or of the world. 

The moral laws are just as inex- 
orable over nations as they are over 
individuals. The brutal attack upon 
civilization by the armies of Central 
Europe was just as criminal as the 
attack by any thug upon an innocent 
passer-by at a dark street corner. 
And the narrowness, selfishness and 
vengeance displayed by the leaders 
of the Senate in strangling the 
young hope of world unity, which 
was the first-born heir of the world 
war, was just as vicious as any pri- 
vate murder. 

After the Treaty of Versailles and 
the confirmation of the League of 
Nations, America had the opportu- 
nity to take her place as the leader 
in the brotherhood of nations. This 
opportunity she threw away, sacri- 
ficing it to the mean desire for par- 
tizan advantage. 

America to-day is the chief cause 
of the world’s disturbance. 

The only reason France keeps up 
an army of 800,000 soldiers is be- 
cause, by America’s refusal to enter 
the League of Nations, France has 
no guarantee of security. 

The reason Germany is in chaos 
is because, by America’s repudiation 
of the League of Nations, Germany 
has no organization and central 
party to deal with, but must go on 
playing one nation against another 
in the old way. 

The reason there is confusion in 
the Balkan States is that there is 
weakness in the League of Nations. 

The reason that there is a break- 
down in the exchanges of the world 
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is because America selfishly refused 
to unite with the other nations in 
consolidated action. 

During the war America fought 
as a comrade at arms with the Al- 
lies. At the conclusion of the war, 
the Republican leaders of the Sen- 
ate, taking advantage of the moral 
slump that always follows a war, 
forced America to desert her Allies 
in order that they might defeat the 
Democrats. 

Crimes hang together. One brings 
on another. And the great world 
crime of the repudiation of the 
League has a dramatic connection 
with the debauching of the electo- 
rate in Michigan. 

Truman H. Newberry, his family 
and friends, spent more than $300,- 
000 to secure a seat in the United 
States Senate. They succeeded. 

Mr. Newberry was indicted, tried, 
convicted and sentenced to a term 
of years in the penitentiary. But 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States relieved him of legal punish- 
ment upon the technicality that the 
statute under which he was con- 
victed forbade such expenditures of 
money only in “an election” for 
United States Senator; whereas the 
money was mostly spent to carry on 
“a primary” for an election. 

It made no difference that in Mr. 
Newberry’s case the primary was a 
necessary part of or an equivalent 
to the election. He was elected by 
7,567 votes in a total vote of 432,541 
cast in Michigan for United States 
Senator. 

By the election of this Senator, a 
necessary majority was obtained in 
the Senate for organizing the For- 
eign Relations Committee against 
the League, and for placing Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge in power. 

The moral offense in securing by 
these means the Michigan Senator- 
ship thus had a direct bearing upon 
the world crime of making the 
United States a renegade from its 
international obligations. 

The Republican majority of the 
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Senate confirmed Mr. Newberry in 
his seat, and thus made that party 
a sponsor for the debauchery of the 
ballot. They doubtless did not want 
the methods of electing any United 
States Senator looked into closely. 
They preferred to offend the con- 
science of the nation, just as they 
preferred to offend the conscience 
of the world, in order that they 
might retain themselves in office and 
gain a partizan advantage. 

P day of reckoning is not far 
off. 

“The Harding Administration,” 
wrote Frank H. Simonds, “‘is not yet 
a year old, but there is no mistaking 
the fact that Republican strength is 
slipping.” 

The reason of this is that the 
Republican Party claims to be the 
party of prosperity. It represents 
big business and it has been on the 
whole pretty generally successful in 
providing satisfactory conditions. 


On its record in the past, and on its 
claims for the future, it came into 
power a little over a year ago. 
“Unfortunately for the party,” 
continues Mr. Simonds, “American 
prosperity was no longer dependent 
exclusively upon American condi- 


tions. On the contrary, business 
depression here was the inevitable 
consequence of conditions in the 
world, and particularly of conditions 
in Europe.” 

Those conditions in Europe are 
deplorable chiefly because America 
has petulantly refused to take its 
part in the League of Nations which 
stood for the Americanization of the 
world. 

Frantic efforts have been made by 
these Republican leaders to concili- 
ate the conscience of America by a 
Disarmament Conference. 

Another desperate bid for popu- 
larity has been made in proposing 
the Soldiers’ Bonus. 

It is written that the prosperity 
of fools shall slay them. And the 
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very success of these Republican 
leaders bids fair to unseat them. 
There is a very general expectation 
of a Democratic victory in the fall 
when a new House of Representa- 
tives will be chosen. To be sure, the 
Democratic Party is without leader- 
ship, and is as unprincipled as the 
Republican Party. But that makes 
little difference in elections. People 
vote against things, not for them. 

The Republican Party gained its 
ascendancy in this country through 
the tremendous moral influence of 
its stand against negro slavery, and 
of its insistence upon the integrity 
of the Union. 

A very large portion of the Re- 
publican Party is in favor of a 
similar moral stand in favor of the 
League of Nations, which is the only 
rational means of putting an end to 
war and the old order of rival arma- 
ments. 

If this portion of the Republican 
Party, the portion which believes in 
principles and in progress, can gain 
the ascendancy, the Party may con- 
tinue to triumph. But if the reac- 
tionary element in the Party con- 
tinue to dominate the organization, 
then its doom is sealed. 

The American people move slow 
but exceedingly sure. And they 
always move eventually in the di- 
rection of conscience and common 
sense. Both conscience and com- 
mon sense irresistibly indicate that 
the only way to make sure that the 
horror of 1914 shall not break loose 
again in the world, and that the 
economic collapse of the nations 
shall be cured, and that the hates, 
fears and jealousies of States shall 
be abated by some sort of world 
unity, is to establish and strengthen 
the League of Nations or its equiva- 
lent. 

The League of Nations is not a 
dead issue. It is the only living 
thing that stands among the ruins 
of dead issues. 
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NEEDED: A FEDERAL BILL OF RIGHTS 
FOR CAPITAL AND LABOR 


By Senator (Now Judge) William S. Kenyon 





FTER the 
A Armistice GENATOR KENYON, who has resign- 


ed his seat in the U. S. Senate to 


it was 


of struggles 
with tyrannical 
and despotic rul- 


thought and take a seat on the Federal bench, was ers. They con- 
hoped that the head _of the _Commission that has stitute a code 

irit of cooper- been investigating the industrial distur- of individual 
spirl p bances in West Virginia. As a result, 


ation in indus- 
try which had 
been developed 
during the war 
might be carried 
over into the 
period of recon- 





he has sponsored the bill for an Indus- 
trial Code that is now before the Sen- 
ate and which he and W. Jett Lauck 
and others believe will be to industrial 
rights what the Bill of Rights has been 
to personal rights—a sort of Federal 
Constitution for the industrial world. 


rights which are 
mandatory up- 
on our civil 
courts. 
Industrial 
life, which is an 
integral part of 








struction. Fric- 

tion soon developed, however, in the 
form of the steel and coal strikes of 
1919. An ever-widening chasm rose 
between capital and labor and the 
hopes were soon dissipated as to the 
possibility of an agreement ground- 
ed on the recognition of certain fun- 
damental principles as a basis of 
procedure. As the gulf between 
capital and labor has widened, the 
need for action by the public, in its 
own interest, has become apparent. 
One has only to picture the enor- 
mous suffering and loss which would 
result from a coal strike or the 
breakdown of our transportation 
system to realize the necessity for 
the enactment of legislation which 
will remove the causes and render 
impossible such industrial catas- 
trophes. 

The proposal of an Industrial 
Code is based on the same un- 
derlying conception of liberty and 
democracy .as is embodied, so far 
as civil and personal liberties are 
concerned, in what is termed the 
Bill of Rights in our State and 
Federal Constitutions. These rights 
of personal and civil liberty were 
slowly crystallized by the usages 
and practices of centuries, and 
were given formal sanction and 
recognition after many generations 


our civil life, as 
we now have it, is of comparatively 
recent development. It dates back 
only to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Its beginning 
was marked by the use of power- 
machinery and the change from 
home to factory methods of pro- 
duction. Out of this century and a 
half, however, of modern indus- 
trialism, a conception of industrial 
standards, rights and liberties has 
been gradually evolved as supple- 
mentary to our recognition of a bill 
of individual rights in civil life. 
As the result of industrial customs, 
usages and practices, it is clear 
that there are numerous fundamen- 
tal rights which the public should 
guarantee. They are essential to 
industrial democracy and to the sub- 


_ stitution of judicial processes for in 


dustrial warfare. 

An Industrial Code, or a series of 
principles for the government of 
industrial relations and conditions, 
may, therefore, be said to be the 
conception of a fundamental bill of 
industrial rights to those engaged 
—both capital and labor—in manu- 
facturing and mining. The inter- 
est of the public lies in having the 
question of these rights or prin- 
ciples definitely determined by legis- 
lative action so that the public wel- 
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THE CODE AT A GLANCE 


fare may not be constantly threat- 
end or impaired by conflicts to 
deiermine what these rights are. 
‘he code which has been pro- 
posed represents the fruition of 
our best thought and experience 
during and. since the world war. 
Its application is now sought to the 
coal industry alone because labor 
disputes and industrial dislocations 
in that industry have been the im- 
mediate occasion for the recom- 
mendation. The code should really 
be extended to all of our basic in- 
dustries, and in course of time it 
undoubtedly will be. The code 
which has been put forward as a 
basis for action in connection with 
the recent disorders in the West 
Virginia coal fields, and as a basis 
of adjustment of the pending con- 
troversy as to wages and working 
conditions in the coal mining in- 
dustry as a whole, is as follows: 


1. Coal is a public utility, and in its 
production and distribution the public 
interest is predominant. 

2. Human standards should be the 
constraining influence in fixing the 
wages and working conditions of mine 
workers. 

3. Capital prudently and honestly in- 
vested in the coal industry should have 
an adequate return sufficient to stimu- 
late the production of this essential 
commodity. 

4. The right of operators and miners 
to organize is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, abridged 
or interfered with in any manner what- 
soever, nor shall coercive measures of 
any kind be used by employers or em- 
ployees, or by their agents or repre- 
sentatives, to compe! or to induce 
employers or employees to exercise 
or to refrain from exercising this 
right. 

5. The right of operators and of 
miners to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing 
is recognized and affirmed. 

6. The miners who are not members 
of a union have the right to work with- 
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out being harassed by fellow workmen 
who may belong to unions. The men 
who belong to a union have the right 
to work without being harassed by op- 
erators who do not believe in unionism. 
The organizations have a right to go 
into non-union fields and by peaceable 
methods try to persuade men to join 
the unions, but they have no right to 
try and induce employees to violate con- 
tracts which they have entered into 
with their employers, and the opera- 
tors on the other hand have the right 
by peaceable means to try to per- 
suade men to refrain from joining the 
unions, 

7. The right of all unskilled or com- 
mon laborers to earn an adequate living 
wage sufficient to maintain the worker 
and his family in health and reasonable 
comfort, and to afford an opportunity 
for savings against unemployment, old 
age and other contingencies is hereby 
declared and affirmed. Above this basic 
wage for unskilled workers, differen- 
tials in rates of pay for other mine 
workers shall be established for skill, 
experience, hazards of employment and 
productive efficiency. 

8. The right of women to enter in 
industrial occupations is recognized and 
affirmed; their rates of pay shall be 
the same as those of male workers for 
the same or equivalent service per- 
formed; they shall be accorded all the 
rights and guarantees granted to male 
workers, and the conditions of their 
employment shall surround them with 
every safeguard of their health and 
strength and guarantee them the full 
measure of protection which is the 
debt of society to mothers and potential 
mothers. 

9. Children under the age of 16 
years shall not be employed in the 
mines. 

10. Six days shall be the standard 
work week in the industry, with one 
day’s rest in seven. The standard 
work day shall not exceed 8 hours a 
day. 

11. Punitive overtime shall be paid 
for hours worked each day in excess of 
the standard work day. 
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A bill embodying these principles 
and making provision for a tri- 
partite board, representing capital, 
labor and the public, to interpret 
and apply the proposed code, has 
been introduced and is now before 
the Senate. 

So far as public opinion is con- 
cerned, as well as the practices and 
usages of industry, there seems to 
have developed a gradual crystalli- 
zation in thought and action, since 
the Armistice, indicating clearly 
the acceptance of certain funda- 
mental principles as the irreducible 
minima*upon which industry can 
proceed with peace and continuity. 
This is strikingly shown by the 
precedents already established by 
industrial conferences, both in this 
country and in Canada and Great 
Britain, and by the action of arbi- 
tration boards and other agencies 
which have been charged during 
the past three years with the judi- 
cial settlement of labor disputes. 
The public attitude has been evi- 
denced more by the discussions par- 
ticipated in by representatives of 
the public at these conferences than 
by the final action taken. It has 
also been strikingly shown by the 
awards of such agencies since the 
war as the Railroad Labor Board, 
the Bituminous and Anthracite Coal 
Commissions, and numerous arbi- 
tration boards of smaller scope, as 
in the street railway industry, in 
all of which the representatives of 
the public wielded the predomi- 
nating influence. 

In this connection it may be said 
that the churches, without any de- 
nominational exceptions, have, since 
the Armistice, injected into the la- 
bor problem a force which was al- 
most entirely unknown “before the 
war. Its significance cannot be 
overestimated and it may truly be 
said to be one of the miracles of 
the war. The churches, by their 
changed attitude, by their programs 
and their organization and activity, 
have added an ethical and spiritual 
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force to the movement for a more 
sound and liberal democratic indus- 
trial order, and it is the verdict of 
history that the moral and spiritual 
elements are those which in any 
movement make for human bet- 
terment and permanent progress. 
Probably one of the most hopeful 
signs in the United States is to be 
found in this changed attitude of 
the church since the war towards 
industrial problems, and in the fact 
that all denominations have cast 
aside their pre-war apathy and in- 
difference towards the industrial 
world, have officially proclaimed 
their intense activity in industrial 
conditions, and have boldly and ag- 
gressively organized for the pur- 
pose of putting constructive pro- 
grams into effect. Practically all 
branches of the church, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, have, in a 
series of pronouncements on the in- 
dustrial problems of the reconstruc- 
tion period, given expression to the 
need for recognizing and proceed- 
ing upon the basis of certain funda- 
mental principles or an industrial 
code. 

The first real precedent we have 
had in connection with an Industrial 
Code was the experience with the 
National War Labor Board. As the 
industrial pressure grew in acute- 
ness after our entrance into the 
European conflict it became more 
and more evident that the govern- 
ment, in order to protect itself and 
to secure maximum results, must 
adopt a policy of uniformity in 
standards of work and compensa- 
tion of wage-earners. During the 
early part of 1918, therefore, an 
industrial conference, or Labor- 
Planning Board, was convened by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson. Repre- 
sentatives of labor were selected by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and of employers by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, a fed- 
eration of employers’ associations. 
As the outcome of this meeting, an 
agreement was reached as to a code 
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or series of fundamental principles 
which* should be mandatory upon 
industrial relations and conditions 
throughout the war. President Wil- 
son promulgated these principles 
and appointed the National War 
Labor Board to interpret and apply 
them. Chief Justice William H. 
Taft and Frank P. Walsh were the 
joint chairmen of this board. It 
was the supreme court of industry 
during the war, and altogether it 
rendered decisions in 1245 impor- 
tant cases, 

Within a few months after the 
Armistice, or in February, 1919, 
Premier Lloyd George called to- 
gether an industrial conference in 
Great Britain, which, at the request 
of the Government, proposed a con- 
structive program as to labor poli- 
cies and permanent measures for 
the realization of industrial peace 
and democracy. During the follow- 
ing September the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in Canada adopted the 
precedent set by the mother coun- 
try. An industrial conference was 
held in Ottawa under governmental 
auspices, out of which came valuable 
proposals for public and private 
action. 

In this country, immediately af- 
ter the signing of the Armistice 
and before subsequent events had 
produced industrial friction and de- 
stroyed the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween capital and labor which had 
developed during the war, there 
was a strong movement for the 
working out of a fundamental In- 
dustrial Code for the guidance of 
industry, during the period of re- 
construction at least. 

The National War Labor Board, 
at the request of President Wilson, 
continued its work until August, 
1919. During October of the same 
year a National Industrial Confer- 
ence, to which representatives of 
employers, employees and the pub- 
lic were invited, was convened in 
Washington under government aus- 
pices, for the purpose of reaching an 


agreement on fundamental stand- 
ards of principles and for the es- 
tablishment of machinery for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. 
By that time, however, the steel 
strike had developed and the con- 
ference was disrupted on the ques- 
tion of trades-unionism as the basis 
of collective bargaining. Prior to 
the calling of this conference under 
governmental auspices, the Inter- 
church World Movement had held 
an industrial conference in New 
York and recommended a code or 
series of principles for the consid- 
eration of the unsuccessful meeting 
called by the President. 

Almost immediately after the 
failure of the first conference, in 
response to the recommendation of 
the group representing the public, 
President Wilson called a second in- 
dustrial conference. This was small 
in numbers and composed entirely 
of representatives of the public. 
Neither labor nor capital was rep- 
resented. After several months of 
hearings and deliberations this con- 
ference, in March, 1920, issued its 
recommendations. 

The second Industrial Confer- 
ence, which was composed of a dis- 
tinguished and unselfish group of 
public-spirited citizens, failed in its 
fundamental purpose because it 
separated labor adjustment machin- 
ery from principles regulatory upon 
industrial conditions and relations. 
The Conference proposed mediation 
and arbitration machinery extend- 
ing by gradual steps from a local to 
a district and thence to a national 
basis. This industrial, judicial sys- 
tem, however, was restricted to a 
determination of the facts as to 
wages and working conditions. No 
general regulatory or mandatory 
principles were provided for the 
guidance of the adjustment agencies 
in making their decisions. Stated 
in other terms, this practically 
meant that the fixing of standards 
of work and compensation was left 
to community or district determina- 
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tion. There could not be developed 
any uniformity in mandatory prin- 
ciples or a national code of indus- 
trial rights, so far as ‘employers 
and the public were concerned. If 
the system should be practically 
adopted, its operation would be the 
same as our courts in civil life 
would be were there no common or 
general statutory law or fundamen- 
tal political constitutions. Legal 
questions and all litigation would be 
determined entirely by local cus- 
toms and principles, and appeals to 
the supreme court could be made 
only on the question of concrete 
facts, and not, as at present, upon 
the basis of pure law or legal prin- 
ciples and safeguards of general ap- 
plication. 

The suggestions of the Second In- 
dustrial Conference, therefore, ran 
counter to all recent industrial ex- 
perience in the settlement of labor 
disputes. It provided for decentral- 
ization when there should have been 
centralization as to principles or an 
Industrial Code.. Emphasis should 
have been placed on a code of prin- 
ciples of nation-wide application 
for the determination of wage dis- 
putes, and less effort devoted to the 
elaboration of complicated machin- 
ery. 

As the general outcome of the in- 
ability of labor and capital, even 
under governmental auspices, to 
reach an agreement as to a basis 
of procedure, and as a direct result 
of industrial warfare, the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations has 
been established, and smiliar legis- 
lation is pending in New York and 
other States. 

The Kansas Industrial Court, 
aside from any constitutional ob- 
jections, will not endure without 
change for three reasons: (1) it is 
based on a violation of all previous 
experience both here and abroad 
arising from legislation prohibiting 
strikes; (2) it aims to solve a prob- 
lem in human adjustment with an 
arbitrary and rigid judicial fiat; 
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and (3) it affords no safeguards or 
protection to representatives of 
capital or labor who may appear 
before the court. In other words, it 
does not function upon the basis of 
a series of principles or bill of el- 
ementary industrial rights whicl 
may be invoked by any person 01 
corporation which may come under 
the board’s jurisdiction. If the 
anti-strike prohibitions and penal- 
ties were removed from the law, 
and an Industrial Code, as sanctioned 
by enlightened public opinion, in- 
corporated, the Kansas Court would 
perform a useful and permanent 
public service. 

In the adjustment of industrial 
disputes, the fundamental consid- 
eration for the public to bear con- 
stantly in mind is that principles 
are of prime importance and that 
the machinery for handling adjust- 
ments is of relatively small conse- 
quence. There: must, of course, be 
acceptable boards or other machin- 
ery made up of intelligent and up- 
right men and women, and created 
for the purpose of judicially weigh- 
ing facts, and interpreting and ap- 
plying principles. This machinery 
can, however, be easily established. 
The fundamental need at present is 
for the public to sanction an In- 
dustrial Code for the guidance of 
all such machinery or agencies. 

The necessary preliminary to all 
other considerations in industrial 
life, and the one which it is the 
duty of the public to see attained, 
obviously is the development of a 
spirit of understanding and cooper- 
ation. Labor has come to look upon 
itself as an exploited class. Capital, 
on the other hand, even when in- 
clined to be far-seeing’ and sympa- 
thetic, has tended frequently to look 
upon the aims and leadership of 
labor with distrust because of the 
fear of an arbitrary use of power 
or a misguided restriction upon out- 
put or costs of production. The 
war did a great deal to lessen these 
feelings on both sides. 
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SHORTCOMINGS OF FOREIGN STATESMEN 


The deplorable tendencies in in- 
dustrial life which followed the 
war have temporarily checked the 
beneficial effects of this war ex- 
perience. It has been superseded 
by distrust, selfishness, controversy 
and open industrial warfare. The 
self-interest of the public, as well 
as its manifest duty, demands that 
it act to stop these unnecessary, de- 
plorable and costly tendencies, and 
to stimulate a return to a basis of 
confidence and cooperation. It is 
plain that this can be done now 
only by the public, through legis- 
lative action establishing a code of 
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principles regulatory of industrial 
relations and conditions, as capi- 
tal and labor are so affected by 
their controversies that they cannot 
reach an agreement. This code 
should safeguard the rights and 
legitimate aspirations of both labor 
and capital, and should protect the 
public interest. It would undoubt- 
edly be a great and lasting bless- 
ing to all our people. It should 
not be rigid but should be changed 
and developed as time goes on in 
accordance with the practices of in- 
dustry and the sanctions of en- 
lightened public opinion. 





THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE: 


IS 


IT COMING? 


By P. W. Wilson 


plomacy and her many dis- 

tresses, financial, political and 
industrial, is there not available for 
the old world a remedy so simple 
that all can understand it and so 
just and right that all must ap- 
prove? Are not the various con- 
ferences at Wiesbaden, at Spa, at 
Cannes, whatever be their imme- 
diate success, leading up to some- 
thing larger in Europe and more 
permanent? The slogan that we 
need was, in fact, uttered years ago 
by that brilliant editor and ideal- 
ist, William T. Stead. Before his 
life closed on the sinking Titanic, 
he coined many phrases, but none 
was wiser than his favorite—The 
United States of Europe. Had 
kings and their ministers listened 
to that word, there would have 
been no Great War, no millions of 
young men killed, no billions of 
good money squandered. 

The difficulty in Europe is that 
few of her public men have kept 
pace with the ever-expanding geog- 
raphy of mankind. Most of them 
have yet to cross any ocean. They 
know that their own countries 


A MID the confusion of her di- 


are impoverished, divided and dis- 
tressed. But, like Spain when she 
lost her Empire, they cling to a 
former pride, to a prestige that be- 
longs to the past, to a glory that 
has departed. What ails Europe is 
not her money, her merchandize 
and markets, but her mind. As 
the prophet expressed it, “the 
whole head is sick and the whole 
heart faint. Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.” This 
is the reason why, for millions of 
Europeans, the only hope seems to 
be to start life afresh in a new 
world. 

In the schools and universities 
of Europe, the newspapers, the 
parliaments and the churches, there 
is still the fixed idea of the Greeks 
and Romans that the only world 
which really matters to the histo- 
rian is the world washed by the 
Mediterranean and that, beyond 
this orbis terrarum, the peoples are 
“barbarian” — speaking languages 
unknown to accepted civilization. 
Europe is ruined by her wars but 
she is not humbler. Tho she is no 
longer a lender but a_ borrower, 
and as a borrower nearly bank- 
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rupt, she still behaves as if she 
were the head office of the human 
race. No diplomacy is to be valid 
until it has been translated into 
French. We envy American pro- 
duction but ridicule the peace and 
the prohibition by which policies 
American production is fostered. 
At a solemn conclave held in Rome 
to elect a Pope, whose high author- 
ity is recognized in the Americas, 
whence the Vatican will derive an 
increasing’ proportion of its reve- 
nues, no arrangements are made for 
American Cardinals to attend. Be- 
tween Anglican Bishops in England 
and their brethren in the United 
States there is drawn ‘a subtle, 
yet sharp distinction. It is a dis- 
tinction that extends to degrees 
granted at Oxford or Cambridge 
and degrees granted at Princeton 
and Yale. Europe is cherishing 
illusions. She is not seeing the 
world as the world is to-day. She 
is no longer leading the world. On 
the contrary, the world‘is leaving 
her behind. And the reason is 
that while the world is uniting, 
Europe is quarreling. 

Amid her chaos, the old world 
is still scarcely conscious that, in 
physical dimensions and in eco- 


nomic importance, she has shrunk 
in size. Measure a map of Europe 
and you will find that all her coun- 
tries put together, excepting Rus- 
sia, which belongs to Asia, can be 
included within the area of the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
India or China—any one of them. 
Indeed Europe without Russia can 
be conveniently placed inside Rus- 
sia, as she spreads from Europe 
across Asia. It means that terri- 
tory is no longer organized in 
countries like Spain or Belgium, 
but in continents. Europe, in her 
national fragments, is no longer 
the rule but the exception. It is 
just as unnatural for Europe to be 
distracted by diverse sovereignties 
as it would be for China or India 
to break up into mutually hostile 
provinces. Between five million 
families in Poland and five million 
families in the Punjab there is no 
vital distinction. In the words of 
Shylock, they have the same “eyes, 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions.” They are 
“fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer.” If it is 
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rizht for the Punjab to trade with 
Bengal, it cannot be wrong for 
Germany to trade with Sweden. 

With Australia, Canada and to 
some extent the United States it 
is, of course, true that as yet 
the continental area, tho of Euro- 
pean magnitude, lacks the Euro- 
pean density of population. But the 
population of each of these conti- 
nents, with their single sovereignty, 
is increasing. And in the cases of 
China and India, population as well 
as territory is equal roughly to that 
of Europe. Indeed, for the purpose 
of this argument, we should include 
South with North America as one 
economic unit. Even in Africa, the 
frontiers are artificial rather than 
actual. The colonies there are di- 
vided by lines drawn in Europe and 
not by Africans themselves. There 
are no disputes in Africa which lead 
the Emperor of Ethiopia to attack 
the King of Uganda. There are no 
debts in Africa clamoring for can- 
cellation. There are no armies and 
navies in Africa awaiting demobil- 
ization. Africa is paying her way. 
In the essentials of credit and com- 
merce, even Africa is to-day gain- 
ing ground on Europe. 

In the Americas, in India, in 
Australia, in Africa, in China, 
therefore, internal peace is no 
vague aspiration; it is the accepted 
rule of statesmanship. It is now 
a matter of routine. We expect 
Indians and Africans to restrain 
their passions and to keep their 
tempers. It is certainly astonish- 
ing that in Europe alone do we as- 
sume the inevitability of national 
feuds. And Europe is the Christen- 
dom of history. 

Frenchmen and Germans and 
Poles are naturally interested in 
Alsace-Lorraine, in Silesia, in the 
Ruhr Valley, which lie at their 
doors. But to mankind as a whole 
these are mere geographical de- 
tails. The Rhine is a charming 
river. I know it well. But com- 
pared with the great waterways of 
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the world, it is a rivulet. Its total 
length is 400 miles. But for more 
than double that distance one 
steams up the St. Lawrence in an 
ocean liner. No problem affecting 
tfe Rhine approaches either in 
magnitude or in complexity the 
problems of water-power, canals, 
customs, lakes, shipping, which con- 
front the United States and Canada 
as trustees for their joint frontier. 
Lake Superior alone would sub- 
merge Austria or three times 
Belgium. The St. Lawrence in- 
volves the most delicate rivalries, 
racial, economic, temperamental, but 
across Niagara there are now no 
threats of hostilities. It means that 
if wars again desolate Europe, they 
may be no longer world wars. They 
may be wars localized in Europe, 
and the rest of the world may go for- 
ward on its own appointed path, too 
busy to be bothered any longer with 
aimless bloodshed. Europe would be 
regarded simply as an area in- 
capable of her own orderly admin- 
istration—a kind of magnified Mex- 
ico. It is to this disaster that an 
exaggerated nationalism is drawing 
the old world. No civilization can 
live which refuses to live at peace. 

In India it has been, of course, 
an outside and even an accidental 
authority, namely, Britain, that has 
persuaded the peoples to unite. Ap- 
parently the Chinese also require 
some external assistance of this 
kind. Certainly Russia, whether 
Czarist or Bolshevik, holds many 
races together with an iron hand, 
by no means gloved in velvet. But 
is it to be said of Europe, with her 
parent civilization, that she cannot 
achieve a reasonable unity except 
with the help and guidance of other 
continents? There are publicists 


to-day, men like Wells, who write 
as if the only hope for Europe lay 
in America. In other words, Eu- 
rope is held to be like India and 
Africa, a community of peoples 
which need a_ suzerain. I am 
European. 


And to me, this is a 
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tremendous verdict. If sustained, 
it would mean that the pillar of 
fire and cloud had moved from 
Babylon to Egypt, from Egypt to 
Greece, to Rome, to France, to 
England, and so across the Atlaif- 
tic. I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that, with India and China 
in resurrection, Europe must be a 
back-number, her arts buried and 
her treasuries bankrupt. Europe 
is stricken, but, with wisdom, she 
can be saved. 

Hitherto every endeavor to con- 
solidate Europe has meant the dom- 
ination of one conquering and des- 
potic power. The Roman Empire 
brought most of Europe under 
_ Italy. Charlemagne and Napoleon, 
each in his own way, sought to 
unite Europe under France. The 
Emperor Charles V. desired that 
Europe be consolidated under Spain. 
King Henry IV. of France, tho 
himself reared as a Huguenot, was 
ready to work for a Christendom 
at peace under the Pope. The 
Kaiser, if victorious, would have 
made Europe subject to Germany. 
In all these schemes of imperialism 
it was recognized that somehow 
there ought to be one Europe. 

If these various schemes and sug- 
gestions broke down, it was _ be- 
cause the unity of Europe and her 
peace were to be purchased at the 
impossible expense of her liberty 
and conscience. Napoleon promised 
Europe peace, but the price was his 
tyranny. Under Prussia, the laws, 
the religions and even the lan- 
guages, arts and literature of Eu- 
rope would have been standardized. 
It was right to seek an organiza- 
tion for Europe. As it has been 
said, if Austro-Hungary had not 
existed, it must have been invented. 
But the method of organization was 
indefensible. Poland was ruthlessly 
partitioned; Bohemia was crushed; 
Silesia was stolen; Bavaria was 
absorbed; Schleswig-Holstein was 
seized; Alsace-Lorraine was an- 
nexed; and, as a final infamy, Ser- 
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bia was invaded. Everywhere, lib- 
eral-minded men came to detest the 
idea of Europe united on these ter- 
rible terms. They pointed to a 
subjugated Finland and to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina smouldering in 
discontent. The cry that arose was 
for self-determination at any cost. 
Indeed, forty years before Presi- 
dent Wilson forged that formidable 
phrase, Gladstone had deeply of- 
fended Vienna by referring to her 
influence as the negation of God 
and asking where was the place on 
this earth of which it could be said 
that here Austria did good. Aus- 
tria is now in a sad plight, but it 
must be remembered that she is be- 
ing treated by her neighbors pre- 
cisely as in past years she herself 
behaved to them, and particularly 
to Serbia. As she once boycotted 
Serbian pigs so is she boycotted to- 
day. It is poetic justice. 

No one can now maintain, how- 
ever, that self-determination is the 
last word of political wisdom. Even 
the self-determined man is not al- 
ways a good neighbor, much less a 
self-determined nation. In Italy, 
each city used to be self-determined. 
Florence, Venice, Pisa, like Athens 
and Sparta, were separate repub- 
lics. Italy, like Greece, was there- 
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fore constantly invaded and in the 
end she had to unite. Germany 
also was divided into self-deter- 
mined states — indeed, so, in the 
days of King Alfred, was Britain 
—but they had to unite. Even Ire- 
land, as self-determined a nation as 
ever existed, is finding that she 
must unite her elements and recog- 
nize her neighbors. Europe as a 
whole will be forced to learn the 
same lesson and practice the same 
policy. Each nation should be free 


to fly its own flag, develop its own. 


institutions, speak its own lan- 
guages, practice its own religions; 
but when it comes to trade, coin- 
age, postal and telegraph facilities, 
railways and the use of rivers, 
there should be the same unim- 
peded facilities as one finds in 
North America. It would be im- 
possible for the United States t» 
advance in wealth and comfort if 
there were different rates of ex- 
change for Pennsylvania and Ohio 
and a tariff wall between New 
York and New Jersey. 

The good business man is unin- 
fluenced by his likes and dislikes. 
When Henry Ford buys steel, he 
does not ask whether the metal 
came from a Quaker in Michigan 
or from a Methodist in Connecti- 
cut. When he sells a car, he does 
not stipulate that the purchaser 
shall be a Catholic in Quebec. As 
with our captains of commerce, so 
should it be with our statesmen. 
It is their task to help trade, not 
to hinder it; to build up credit and 
confidence, not to destroy them. If 
the man who sells steel to Henry 
Ford and the man who buys Henry 
Ford’s cars are constantly trying to 
kill one another, there will be nei- 
their steel nor cars nor even Henry 
Ford himself, before many years 
have passed. Society will be re- 
duced once more to progressing, if 
at all, on bare feet. 

To-day, Europe is more thoroly 
subdivided than at any previous pe- 
riod in her modern history. Be- 


fore the war, there were indeed 
twenty-two states; but, with all 
their faults, the dynasties, now 
shatgered, did hold things together. 
Blue blood was international. Roy- 
al families formed a trade-union. 
Europe was linked at the top. To- 
day there are thirty or more sov- 
ereignties, most of them republi- 
can, and several most inconvenient- 
ly situated. Before the war, Ser- 
bia, Luxemburg and Switzerland 
were alone without access to 
the sea. To-day, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Luxembourg and 
Czecho-Slovakia are in this posi- 
tion. The landlocked population 
has been increased from 9 millions 
to 32 millions; it has more than 
trebled, and this is not reckoning 
Poland, dependent as she is on 
Danzig. Such an arrangement does 
not matter if there are friendly re- 
lations between the “Balkanized” 
Powers. But if each little country 
is shut off from its neighbors and 
in turn shuts them out, the interior 
of the continent is strangled. 

There never was an area on this 
world’s surface better designed by 
Providence than Europe for human 
happiness. Much of her coast line 
may be described as continuous 
harbor. The Black Sea, the Adri- 
atic, the Mediterranean, the Eng- 
lish Channel, the North Sea, the 
Baltic — where else will you find 
waters comparable with these for 
shipping? Europe has no excuse for 
poverty. Whatever her plight may 
be, it is wholly the fault of her short- 
sighted impulses. 

The late Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman once closed a debate in the 
House of Commons by saying to 
Mr. Balfour, who was in a playful 
and obstructive mood, “Drop your 
fooling and get to business.” That 
is the word which needs to be said 
to Europe. The tantrums of this 
or that country in Europe are not 
business but fooling, and there can 
be no commonwealth without com- 
mon sense. 
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FRENCH ESTIMATES OF THE MOST 
CONSPICUOUS MAN IN FRANCE 


of the philosopher’s saying that 

man is an intellect served by or- 
gans one must go, says the Revue de 
Paris, to the present ruler of France, 
Raymond Poincaré. Intellect is his 
supreme faculty and all the others are 
in him so many adjuncts and sub- 
sidiaries. No one comprehends so 
many sides of a question or elucidates 
it, we are invited to believe, with a 
more exquisite felicity. Whether he 
be pleading in a court of law or ad- 
dressing a learned academy, editing a 
parliamentary report or preparing a 
political speech, setting forth a min- 
isterial declaration or delivering a 
presidential message, nothing of what 
should be said is overlooked, nothing 
that could promote his argument is 
neglected, all the arguments are in 


| ae the happiest living illustration 


dazzling light, made the most of in 
precise proportion to their importance 
and each in the most effective place. 
However brilliant he may be, Raymond 
Poincaré does not cultivate qualities 


that flash. 
neous. 
Poincaré again is a felicitous excep- 
tion to the rule, at least in France, 
that great orators are mediocre writ- 
ers. Gambetta and Waldeck-Rousseau 
edited journals, but rarely did they 
write the best prose in the Paris of 
their time. Jaurés was not always 
happy in his style. Even an article 
in a review seems to afford too re- 
stricted a frame for one accustomed to 
the redundancies of the spoken word. 
Now, Raymond Poincaré, because he is 
an intellectual, because in his head 
ideas present themselves in ordered 
ranks, loves to write and knows how to 
write. A speech of his is invariably 
prepared by writing. His-pen strikes 
out a path for his discourse. Yet he 
will not read a speech. For hiti' the 
whole thing is exercize. He finds a 
satisfaction in beholding the indwell- 
ing thought, at first indistinct and 


His brilliance is sponta- 


floating, take form little by little upon 
the sheets of paper copy. His qualities 
as a writer are the same as his qual- 
ities as an orator— he is sober, precise 
and, as the French say, full. 

Those who make a point of explaining 
everything through the influence of en- 
vironment never fail to see in Raymond 
Poincaré a typical product of the soil of 
Lorraine. Cold, reflective, poised, calcu- 
lating, the men of Lorraine, according 
to Elisée Reclus, writing at a time when 
no one could have foreseen the great 
destiny in store for Raymond Poincaré, 
have no mysticism in their nature. 
Their religion is patriotism, as is nat- 
ural in a frontier province which for 
some half a century has borne in its 
flank the uncicatrized wound of an am- 
putation. Their horizon is limited but 
well defined, as is appropriate to minds 
solidly boxed in short and almost round 
heads, like the head upon the shoulders 
of M. Poincaré. In the men of Lorraine 
generally, as in M. Poincaré, the some- 
what tense features and the heavy build 
impart an effect of health and balance 
rather than of grace or good cheer. It 
has been remarked that Bar-le-Duc, the 
native region of Poincaré, is on the 
southern bank of the Ornain, that is to 
say on the shady side, the side of the 
moving picture operator who takes a 
film. He needs light but not imagina- 
tion. 

The “film” of M. Poincaré, proceeds 
the same subtle analyst, is a perfect 
composition. It runs off without a 
hitch. There are in it no erasures or 
repetitions. His is a biography that 
does not lend itself to anecdote. Plu- 
tarch would not have thought his life 
picturesque. His ascent has steps but 
no leaping places. Even as a lad in col- 
lege, Poincaré suffered no check because 
he did not waste himself in fancies or in 
study alien to the course in the class- 
room. The project of a universal lan- 
guage, worked out with his brother Lu- 
cien, was somewhat outside the regular 





ARRIVED EARLY, IS STAYING LATE 


course, but this was an _ exception. 
The intellectual discipline of Poincaré 
was along classical lines, severe, thoro, 
grounding him well in the fundamen- 
tals. 

He did not have a very protracted 
youth, if we are to understand by that 
period a patient waiting, a groping here 
and there and a professional prepara- 
tion in stagnant monotony. He arrived 
at all his “situations” at the youngest 
possible age and on every occasion he 
found himself ready to answer the call 
of destiny without having done a thing 
to evoke it. He was head of an official 
department, councillor, deputy, at a 
time when even the most ambitious are 
usually still looking for an opening. 
Deputy at twenty-six, he was a minister 
in the cabinet at thirty-two and a sena- 
tor at forty-six—borne along by events, 
marked out by his talents far more than 
by his ambition, for, despite the posi- 
tive nature of his genius, Poincaré is 
really timid. In politics he rushes into 
no adventures. He does not hold him- 


self back exactly, but it would be diffi- 
cult for one to offer oneself less. If 


ever the weird sisters in “Macbeth” 
foretold the honors that awaited him, 
he did not thank them. “You are going 
to a mysterious future,” said Lavisse 
to him on the occasion of his welcome 
into the French Academy, “but as you 
go you take care where you put your 
foot.” M. Poincaré has never set his 
foot upon anything that is not solid. 
Through the grand portal of the budget, 
which he reported to the chamber when 
he was thirty, he entered a ministry. 

At the head of the educational system, 
then in control of his country’s finances, 
this youthful successor of Jules Ferry 
and of Leon Say attracted attention. 
He knew well his department, whatever 
it was, and old hands in the parliamen- 
tary game compared him with the pre- 
cocious Pitt and other prodigies of poli- 
tics. His grasp of things, his power of 
work, won the applause of the knowing. 
Called back to the department of edu- 
cation, he elaborated his magnificent 
plan for the restoration of the univer- 
sities of France to the intellectual 
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glories of their finest days, and this but 
one of the many great successes of a 
career rich in supreme achievement. 

A’ wide path to the highest honors 
opened before Poincaré, but he appeared 
eager to avoid it. Without exactly giv- 
ing up politics, he seemed to lose sight 
of it in his daily round. For eleven 
years he shut his ears to the siren voices 
that sought to lure him back to the min- 
isterial bench. He preferred the courts 
of law. He argued, he plead, he thought 
only of winning renown as an advocate. 
Men predicted his promotion to the hon- 
ors of the bench rather than to the pal- 
ace of the Elysée, and perhaps those 
were the things for which he sighed. 
The former cabinet minister became a 
youthful senator, but the youthful sena- 
tor gave the impression of an old con- 
sul weary of the contests of the forum. 
Not that this period in his career was 
sterile. Every plea in court means a 
profound study of the papers in the 
case. A lawsuit pits two advocates 
against each other, but after the judg- 
ment is given they become brethren. 
This affords the key to the parliamen- 
tary career of Poincaré. He sees the 
good side of the worst opponents, in- 
cluding the socialists, whom he has 
thanked with his perfect parliamentary 
politeness because they “force us to re- 
flect further upon the origins and the 
causes of economic facts which uncon- 
scious habit has led us to transform into 
eternal principles.” 

Returning inevitably to ministerial 
life, in the eight ensuing years we find 
him in the forefront of politics, first as 
president of the council—Prime Minis- 
ter—-and later as President of the Re- 
public. The period witnessed the open- 
ing, the development and the close of 
one of the prodigious chapters of human 
history—yet it brought no surprize to 
Raymond Poincaré. To govern, it has 
been said, is to foresee, and this man 
saw the tempest coming. Yet the part 
of President of the Republic, especially 
in such,a crisis, was alien to his genius. 
Despite all he could do, he remained too 
much of a figurehead to suit himself. 
He chafed against the limitations im- 
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posed by the office upon a nature that 
longed to be in the actual fray, a nature 
that could not conceal its chagrin at the 
adoption of plans he had to ute 
against his better judgment. He*knew 
that the constitution gave him no $ower 
and, while thus reduced to impotence, 
he had at his side the tigerish Clemen- 
ceau, his enemy yet his dictator. 

The end of his presidential term was 
thus a liberation for him and no appeal 
sufficed to keep him in the dreadful post. 
The third act in the drama of his po- 
litical life has now opened. For the 
first time in the history of the third 
French Republic, she finds one of her 
former chief magistrates back in the 
position of Prime Minister or, as the 
French say, President of the Council. 
Poincaré has before him a career that 
Thiers in 1877 had entirely rounded out. 
He has the experience of his illustrious 
predecessor, his vast culture, his au- 
thority in the eyes of the foreign world, 
his clear mind. The part he is called 
upon to play is in appearance more at- 
tractive, for France is on the morrow 
of a great victory instead of being in 
the shade of a great defeat. The vic- 
tory, unfortunately, has not fulfilled its 
promise to the enthusiasts nor has it 
brought what was expected of it by the 
most cautious. No one has criticized 
this wretched conclusion of a gigantic 
effort with more persistence or more 
eloquence than the former president of 
the republic, but his protests until re- 
cently were confined to the columns of 
reviews and newspapers. So negative 
an attitude could not long endure. 
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Raymond Poincaré means to prove 
that he has not passed off the stage. 
Decide your preference and localize 
your effort, he once advised a young 
friend. In Poincaré’s case the variety 
of his culture enabled him to achieve 
other triumphs than those of politics. 
It was the liberty to write that most se- 
duced him. It would be difficult to find 
among writers in France to-day a style 
purer than his, informed with more so- 
briety, arguments so compactly present- 
ed. “There is never found in your work 
a word to laugh at,” said Lavisse to him 
at the Academy years ago. 

Poincaré is not anticlerical in the 
usual French sense, but he must, per- 
haps, put a restraint upon his impulses 
in order to avoid becoming one. He 
springs from the traditional French 
breed of men of the “robe,” of the law, 
always on their guard against Rome, 
men who think with Voltaire that the 
Pope is a sacred personage whose “feet 
must be kissed and whose hands must 
be tied.” He respects the religious be- 
liefs of all and he understands why 
many must take refuge in them; but 
he does not conceal the fact that he 
feels no need of any such refuge for 
himself. His own intellectual and spir- 
itual ideal seems best reflected in the 
words he wrote when popular education 
was under his special care: “Let us try 
less to form agreeable and frivolous 
minds than serious and reflective char- 
acters, less memories that are richly 
furnished than judgments that are clear 
and firm, less the lively imagination 
than the direct and energetic will.” 





SEEING SENATOR BORAH IN HIS 
TRUE LIGHT 


American Legion by his deter- 


CC“ aneriean Leg the wrath of the 
mined stand against the bonus 


bill, Senator William Edgar Borah is 
again reflected in the mirrors of*€on- 
gress as exhibiting perhaps more‘cour- 
age per conviction than any other 
statesman at present sojourning in 
Washington. Moody, emotional and im- 


pulsive, as the Senator from Idaho is 
both declared and denied to be, it is 
constitutional with him to observe but 
few bright spots on the horizon. He 
cannot, as an instance, see anything in 
an economic conference or any other 
conference that might be held in Europe 
because “the European atmosphere is 
bad, and so long as the signers of the 





SMOKES, DRINKS NOR PLAYS 


Versailles Treaty in- 
sist on its remaining 
as it was written, and 
so long as Europe 
nurses a suicidal in- 
tent with apparent 
pleasure, she cannot 
recover and very little 
can be done to assist 
her.” 

Charles H. Grasty, 
to whom the forego- 
ing observation was 
made, says, in the 
New York Times, that 
Senator Borah is in 
many respects an en- 
tirely different per- 
sonality than the one 
that exists in the pub- 
lic mind. Disassociat- 
ing him from his sen- 
atorial environment it 
is much easier to im- 
agine him as a devo- 
tee of academic cul- 
ture, a university pro- 
fessor, a moral cru- 
sader, even a poet 
than as a politician. 
He has no intimates, 
we are told, no asso- 
ciates who call him 
“Bill.” He is not a 
gregarious being and 
is rarely seen in so- 
ciety. He neither 
smokes, drinks nor plays. What relaxa- 
tion he gets is on the back of a western 
nag in Rock Creek Park, Washington, 
where he may be seen any morning can- 
tering along—alone. He does not ride 
for pleasure, we are assured, but on the 
order of his physician, and “if he experi- 
ences any of the exhilaration that comes 
to men in the saddle he strives to con- 
ceal it.”” Conversationally he expresses 
himself with restraint and is extremely 
considerate to others. An aggressive 
man is apt to be opinionated and intel- 
lectually arrogant, whereas Borah seems 
to be anxious to draw out the opinions 
of his visitor. Those close to him as- 
sured the Times correspondent that he 


Photograph by Paul Thompson 


HE HAS MANY ADMIRERS, BUT FEW INTIMATES 
Senator Borah also has preeminently the courage of his convictions as 
was shown in his opposition to the bonus bill. 


was in a constant state of receptivity to 
new impressions. Once he makes up his 
mind he is adamant, but he is slow to 
reach that stage and his methods are 
plodding rather than brilliant. As to the 
value he sets on courage, Borah is 
fond of repeating a story told of the 
late Senator Daniels, one of whose 
Virginia friends was tempted to pray 
that God might give him wisdom. 
“Don’t pray for wisdom for me, but 
fon courage,” Daniels declared. “We 
usually know what is right, but it is 
often we are afraid to do it.” 

It is surprizing to learn that there 
are many points of likeness between 
Senator Borah and Woodrow Wilson, 
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both having, according to the Times 
biographer, single-track minds and both 
being able to do only one thing at a 
time. During his fifteen years intWash. 
ington the Senator from Idaho has 
never taken a law case, altho he left 
behind in Boisé a large and lucrative 
practice. As time has gone on the in- 
stinct of independence with which he 
entered public life has developed into a 
definite program of conduct. Borah 
finds, it is explained, that personal 
friendship often cuts across public duty. 
He can be genial on occasion but reso- 
lutely maintains a position where no- 
body can stay his hand if he wants to 
strike, and nobody can have a right to 
a grievance because of the striking. In 
a body like the Senate, where courtesy 
is so potent, Senator Borah maintains 
his detachment from parties and per- 
sons and finds himself very much at 
home in the role of the bull in the 
china shop. It is a matter of record 


that altho he was the head and front of 
opposition to the League of Nations no 


word offensive to President Wilson 
passed his lips. His opposition was all 
the more effective because of the knowl- 
edge that it was inspired by a sincere 
conviction. Speaking at a Gridiron Club 
dinner, Lord Grey, himself a model of 
dignity and reserve, declared that he 
had never known a debate conducted on 
a higher plane than Borah’s part of the 
Senate discussion. 

Altho a man of strong emotions, Sen- 
ator Borah has trained himself to wait 
until they cool off. He is somewhat 
quick to anger but, it is chronicled, his 
action is never dictated in a spirit of 
passion. He is said to approach every 
subject carefully and prayerfully, and 
when he has adopted a course his mind 
is serene and he goes straight ahead 
without anxiety or nervousness. As a 
civic preacher his zeal is tremendous. 
He has a well-organized office and every 
detail for which his personal attention 
isn’t necessary is taken care of by one 
of his clerks. He keeps himselfi¢lear 
for the big things. Like most men who 
are deeply orderly his desk is in hope- 
less confusion, but when he wants some- 
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thing he burrows in and pulls it out 
When he trusts anyone at all he trusts 
him all the way. He is neither ava- 
ricious nor skillful in money matters 
and whatever worldly possessions he 
has came down to him from his earn- 
ings as a lawyer before he came to 
Washington at the age of 42. 

Senator Borah devotes painstaking 
care to the preparation of his speeches. 
He can speak extemporaneously, but on 
an important occasion he knows in ad- 
vance exactly what he is going to say 
and actually memorizes the vital parts. 
For the rest of the speech he has notes 
written in large letters so that he can 
read them without distracting attention 
from the thread of his argument. 

The author of “The Mirrors of Wash- 
ington” (Putnam) is surprized at the 
way this Republican Senator manages 
to be a power in a party which has no 
love for him. He is virtually a party 
to himself. He cannot be controlled by 
the ordinary political methods. His 
constituency is small and evidently de- 
voted to him and his State is remote; 
he is not compelled to do the irksome 
political chores that cost Senators their 
political independence. However doubt- 
ful he might be as a positive asset his 
dexterity and power of expression are 
such that he would be very dangerous 
as a liability. A report that Borah 
is on the rampage affects Republican 
leaders very much as a run on a bank 
affects financial leaders. They are not 
quite sure when either is going to stop. 
Borah knows that most of the men with 
whom he is dealing are clay and esti- 
mates with uncanny accuracy the de- 
gree to which he can compel them to 
meet his demands. 

It is difficult to label Senator Borah 
from a political standpoint. His most 
striking characteristic is his inconsis- 
tency. The violence of his likes and 
dislikes is shown in his attitude toward 
the British and his espousal of the Irish 
cause. At the time of the visit of the 
British mission to Washington, Vice- 
President Marshall designated Senator 
Borah a member of the committee ap- 
pointed to escort the British visitors 





THE HERO OF THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


into the Senate chamber. This Borah 
resented as a personal affront. ‘“Mar- 
shall has a distorted sense of humor,” 
he said. “He knows I dislike the Brit- 
ish and that I despise the hypocrite 
Balfour.” This feeling probably was 
due in large measure to the Irish line- 
age which Borah can trace in his ances- 
try as well as a temperamental dislike 
of the British methods of maintaining 
control over subject peoples. 

Mr. Grasty draws an interesting 
comparison between the Senator from 
Idaho and the leading statesmen of 
Europe with whom he has been in con- 
tact as a foreign newspaper correspon- 
dent for the past eight years. It is only 
in America, he asserts, that such a type 
could be produced. 

“Lloyd George, who, by and large, 
must be accounted the greatest Euro- 
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pean, is more resourceful than any man 
in our public life, but he seems always 
to be playing a huge game. Such a man 
as Borah in the House of Commons, with 
his earnestness, energy, and debating 
ability, would have made Lloyd George 
tread more warily. If Briand had had 
Borah’s courage he would have put 
his sane and moderate convictions to 
the test instead of flinching from a 
break with his friends and associates. 
A man like Borah in the Reichstag could 
make the German democracy conscious 
and make other countries understand 
German conditions. But Borah need 
not emigrate to Europe to find a field 
of usefulness. One may regret that his 
convictions took him into the fight 
against the League of Nations, but his 
ability and patriotism are beyond ques- 
tion.” 





BENES: THE HEROIC FIGURE IN THE 
RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE 


for football and his display of 

wide cuffs and white collars are 
made much of by the critics of Edward 
Benes, hero of the Little Entente, head 
of the ministry in Czechoslovakia, pupil 
and follower of Masaryk. Between Ed- 
ward Benes, the Czech who is Prime 
Minister at Prague, and Thomas Gar- 
rigues Masaryk, the illustrious Slovak 
in the presidential apartments of the 
castle overlooking the capital, there now 
exists a relationship more like father 
and son than that of preceptor and 
pupil. Benes, approaching the age of 
forty, is, intellectually, as the Berlin 
Vossische puts the case, the offspring 
of Masaryk, now past seventy. Those 
who dislike the younger man insist that 
he is a stuffed figure for the elder one, 
but this, as a writer in the Rome Tri- 
buna observes, is to ignore the great- 
ness of one of the most arresting per- 
sonalities in Europe. Benes is without 
vanity. Despite the smile on his lips 
as he receives a visitor in the famous 
palace on the Hradchin cliffs, where he 
commands all Prague with a look, Benes 


H IS devotion to Plato, his passion 


is melancholy by nature, reserved in 
disposition and distrustful of himself. 
Masaryk, who discovered him, had to 
bring him out of himself, to rescue him 
from a gloomy destiny at the Univer- 
sity of Prague, where otherwise he 
must have been lost in a chair of phi- 
losophy or sociology or history. 

Benes has carried out into the wider 
world of international affairs, laments 
the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna, that 
touch of pedagogical pomposity with 
which he overawed his classes before 
the world ¢risis made him an interna- 
tional figure. Precisely as Napoleon, 
because he was young and little when 
he took over the command in Italy,, 
gazed grimly at his general staff lest 
its members tap him on the shoulder, 
Benes, being also young and little when 
he ruled at the acamedy in Prague, as- 
sumed a sternness of facial expression 
and a pontificality of deportment which 
he ‘has never quite abandoned. With a 
perfection of manner which may be 
ascribed to long habit, he never crosses 
the line that would carry him from an 
impressive dignity of facial expression 
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to an extreme of absurd solemnity. 
Shakespeare, it seems, discovered that 
a mortal can speak daggers and look 
them; but Benes alone in European 
diplomacy can look daggers, according 
to our contemporary, and look them at 
just the right moment and in precisely 
the required style. It is all comprized 
in one swift, unmistakable glance out 
of that pair of steely eyes overhung by 
heavy brows, accompanied by a quick 
bite of the nether lip. A whole class 
in insurrection at the - University of 
Prague has been known to surrender at 
once before that look, and we 
are even asked to believe that 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
Orlando quailed in Paris, 
more or less, when Benes gave 
his awful glance in the Quai 
d’Orsay. Only the Queen of 
Roumania is impervious to it, 
having, in fact, on one occa- 
sion, lifted a finger playfully 
at the irresistible Czecho- 
slovakian and remarked, “Oh, 


you terrible man!” 

The woman’s intuition had 
divined what her bright wit 
prompted her to dissemble. In 
the depths of the soul of Ed- 
ward Benes slumbers the lion, 
tamed by Masaryk. The idea 


finds favor even in French 
eulogies, which dwell upon the 
contrast between Benes, the 
eager, fretful, impatient youth 
who would be up and at the 
foe, and the philosophical, 
lambent, theoretical Masaryk, 
who is forever imploring his 
right-hand man to keep out of 
a scene. Benes has the ex- 
plosive nature; Masaryk is 
serene, sweet, even-tempered. 
The pupil eyes the interna- 
tional prospect gloomily; Ma- 
saryk sees peace and plenty 
just ahead. Benes longs to 
hurl defiance; Masaryk keeps 
him polite. All goes well just 
now. Masaryk has aged since 
first these natures began their 
work together. He lies ill in 
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his state apartments, tended by a de- 
voted American wife. There is ever the 
possibility that Benes, unrestrained, 
will permit the fires of his nature to 
flame through the curtain drawn by 
Masaryk over a temperamental con- 
flagration that cannot much longer be 
subdued and then Europe will sit up, 
shocked, to find Benes roaring. He is 
meek to-day, dominated by an old man 
on a sick-bed who will not live forever. 
Such is the secret—an open one to the 
Austrians. To them he is the plotter 
of their downfall. 


“OH, YOU TERRIBLE MAN!” 


Thus was Edward Benes, Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia. 
admonished by a beautiful woman, who raised her pretty fore- 
finger playfully as she said it, whereupon, it seems, the stern 
statesman relaxed and revealed an unexpected delightfulness 


of disposition. 





His LONG MARTYRDOM 


Benes is the son of a peasant and his 
impressionable years were passed in 
Bohemia, not far from Kozlany. His 
father went about at that time in the 
tight-embroidered trowsers of his class 
and he was rarely seen out of his high 
boots. There is an idea that the elder 
Benes read with difficulty. He made 
up his mind to educate his various sons, 
of whom little Edward—somewhat red- 
headed then—was the genius. Contrary 
to precedent, the child insisted upon 
taking his clothes off when he went to 
bed and he rebelled also against the 
foulness of the schoolroom. His devel- 
opment physically was impeded by the 
total lack of any kind of sanitation in 
the land. He had a mania for opening 
windows at school and at home, a prac- 
tice causing, his sanity to come under 
suspicion... His teacher ascribed the 
child’s peculiarity to his dislike of axle 
greasé,..which he refused to swallow, 
altho he was told that it would make 
him. intelligent. Thus -he grew into 
young’ manhood, stunted in growth, mis- 


understood and, in-view of his scrapes 
at -school, set down by his aunts and 
uncles as the black sheep of the family. 
Only his peasant father, says the Vienna 
daily, persisted in predicting a great 


future for the boy. “My son,” he would 
tell the village school teacher, “is no 
simpleton. I will educate him.” The 
peasant could well afford the experi- 
ment, for in that part of the world a 
man who can neither read nor write 
may own considerable herds and whole 
farms. 

Now began the long martyrdom of 
Edward Benes, his years of rebellion 
against an academic tyranny which, as 
he has said himself, blighted more 
minds than ever it formed. His em- 
barrassments were increased by the loss 
of his father’s small estate. Edward 
had to do a little teaching, a little 
writing, a little borrowing, until at last 
he found himself a student at the fa- 
mous university in Prague. Here began 
his long friendship with Masaryk, who 
immediately understood him. For the 
first time in his career, Edward Benes 
had a sympathetic listener, one who 
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agreed with him that the educated 


Czechs might just as well be illiterate 


Slovaks because they all learned by rote, 
mechanically, for the sake of getting on 
in the world and not from love of knowl- 
edge. The young man would harang 
the elder, pacing the professor’s study, 
for Masaryk, the son of a stable hand, 
had made himself a scholar and been 
put at the head of the department of 
philosophy in the university, and when 
at last Benes began to perspire, to ges- 
ticulate too wildly, the preceptor invited 
him to stay to-tea, fearing, as he con- 
fessed later, that his pupil might involve 
himself with the Hapsburg police, who 
kept a careful watch upon the students 
of Prague. Masaryk in the end got his 
young friend off to Paris just in time 
to avert a descent upon the miserable 
room in which Benes slept and studied 
and wrote seditious pieces for the pa- 
pers published by rebellious spirits in 
Berne and Switzerland. 

The wanderings of Benes from Paris 
to London and from London to Berlin, 
in the course of which he supported 
himself by taking pupils, by writing, by 
acting as interpreter, confirmed his 
well-known belief that Europe is the 
victim of her education. He was to re- 
turn in due time to the university of 
his people in Prague, there to develop 
ideas on the subject which to many 
seemed subversion. He would assure 
the students that the instructed classes 
suffered from overeducation. “There 
is always hope for the uneducated man,” 
to quote one of his discourses from the 
Austrian daily, “but the mind that is 
overeducated is doomed.” He warned 
his pupils against charging their heads 
with many languages, various arts, in- 
numerable philosophies. The superior- 
ity of an intellect was shown by its 
contributions to knowledge and not by 
what it absorbed from the accumulated 
books in the libraries. He manifested 
scanty respect for the laboratories, say- 
ing that the great discoverieS in chem- 
istry and physics had been made by the 
solitary workers with few resources. 
Finally he ridiculed degrees as the flaut- 
ings of an academic mediocrity. 
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“HE SET A SWIFT PACE, CROSSING BOGGY, TREACHEROUS SWAMPS, FORDING SWOLLEN 
STREAMS, THRCUGH DRIPPING THICKETS AND OVER ROCKY HOG-BACKS.’ 


THE STORY OF OLLIE STEEVER, THE 
LAST OF A BAD LOT 


By Leland W. Peck 





of TOR 
D CHANDON 
stirred, lay 


heavy-eyed in the 
dark, vaguely won- 
dering what had 
awakened him. To 
his half-roused con- 
sciousness came the 
beat and lull of the 
storm as gusty 


out. 





HO shot Milt Steever? 
what Ollie Steever wanted to find 

He found out; but what ensued 
then was far different from what he 
had intended. The feud—well, it came 
to an end. This story, from the “Sunset 
Magazine,” ranks as one of the best 
of the year so far, according to the O. 
Henry Memorial Committee. 


in the dead black of 
the room. On the 
bedside table coldly 
glowed the little lu- 
minous numerals of 
the clock — five-fif- 
teen. A damp chill 
pervaded the dark. 
Chandon belted 
the robe close 
and snapped on a 


That was 








crashes of rain vol- 
leyed against the low roof. How good the 
bed felt! He blinked drowsily, filled with 
a warm comfort, and relaxed with a con- 
tented sigh. 

The knock sounded again. 

Now fully awake, the doctor, schooled 
by countless nocturnal summons, flung 
back the blankets, felt about with his feet 
for his moccasins while he thrust his 
arms into a thick blanket robe. The 
square of the window was a murky blur 


shaded lamp, char- 
acteristically thinking how much better off 
he was than the person outside his door. In- 
termittently the gale drove through the firs; 
the gutters splashed with musical monotony. 

“Coming,” he called as the knock was 
repeated, louder now. 

A blast of rain-laden air swirled into 
the room; a dark figure crossed the thresh- 
old, leaned against the closed door. His 
sodden clothing clung to his big frame, 
mud streaked his legs, his coat dripped, 





A BULLET HOLE IN HIs SIDE 


his hat let a runnel of water on to the 
floor. The doctor peered into the wet, un- 
haven, haggard, boyish face whose wide 
vray eyes looked with uneasy defiance into 
his. 

“Doc,” said the visitor uncertainly, “will 
vou come to the Swamp? Sophy—my wife 
-she needs a doctor pretty bad.” 

Chandon smiled a little wryly. 

“You’re one of the Steever boys, aren’t 
you?” 

The other nodded and lowered his eyes. 
“I’m Ollie, the youngest.” He studied the 
floor. “Oh, I know, doc, you wouldn’t have 
any use for any of us—but Sophy’s bad 

off and I—I figured maybe you’d come— 
this time—just once.” 

“Amos said he’d shoot me if I ever set 
foot in Desolate, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he said that, but he ain’t—” 

“What’s the matter with your wife?” 

“She’s got an awful bad cough and she’s 
so hot—it scares me.” The boyish gray 

eyes rolled back to the doctor’s face. Ap- 
peal was in them now. “I wasn’t going 
to have a doctor. I thought she’d get bet- 
ter—but she’s worse. She kind of goes 
out of her head like, and—and—” 

“Anybody with her now?” 


“Indian Angie—the only woman in ten 


miles. But she can’t do nothing for Sophy. 
She’s taking care of the baby.” 

“Yours?” 

“Yes, little Ollie’s seven months old 
now.” Pride crept into his voice, showed 
in his grim young face. “Angie was there 
when he was born.” 

Chandon led the way to the kitchen. 
“Get a fire going,” he said briefly, and left 
the boy alone. 


S the doctor drew on his clothes, fum- 
bled with chilled fingers at boot laces, 
he frowned, recalling that other time. It 
must be more than three years since Amos 
Steever rode down from Desolate Swamp 
to summon him. ‘“Milt’s shot,” were his 
two words of greeting. And, answering a 
question, he added: “Through the ribs, but 
he won’t die.”” The doctor knew the Stee- 
ver family’s evil record—the two oldest 
sons in prison, the father lately killed in 
a drunken brawl—and he was not sur- 
prized. It was summer then, but it had 
taken four hours on horseback to reach 
the isolated home of the most lawless and 
dissipated family in all the Twin Hills 
country. 
Amos Steever, oldest of the three re- 
maining boys, had volunteered no further 
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information as they rode through the fir 
thickets, rocky creek bottoms and alder 
bogs over a road that belied the name, to 
the old log house squatted in the marshy, 
forbidding flat known as Desolate Swamp, 
and Doctor Chandon had asked no ques- 
tions. The room and what took place 
there was vivid yet in the doctor’s mind. 

Milt, the middle boy, lay among the 
soiled quilts, a bullet hole in his side. His 
drawn face was filled with bitterness and 
hate. At the foot of the bed stood Ollie, 
sixteen, silent, his burning eyes darting 
from one to another of the room’s occu- 
pants. The mother, a gaunt, bent and 
pitiful old creature, dropped in a chair, 
her gnarled fingers twisted together in her 
lap, her unseeing gaze directed at the floor. 

“You fix me up, doc,” Milt said in a 
hard, implacable tone. “I got to yet on 
my feet soon.” 

The others said nothing, watching the 
doctor dress the wound: Amos, crouched 
beside the bed, bearded, heavy-browed, his 
bloodshot gaze on the doctor’s hands; Ollie, 
by the footboard, tight-lipped, watchful; 
the old mother, too steeped in sorrow to 
raise her eyes. 

“It is not a dangerous wound,” Chandon 
stated after an intensive, silent interval, 
“if you do not try to move too soon.” 

Milt’s sullen gaze had never left the doc- 
tor’s impassive face; now through half- 
closed lids he seemed to be trying to de- 
termine if the physician’s verdict was the 
true one. The stark hatred that smoul- 
dered in his eyes did not lessen, but his 
lips twisted into a cruel sneer. Chandon 
knew that the pain was intense, but that 
his patient’s creed would not allow him to 
admit it. 

“He won’t say who done it.” Amos’ 
words fell suddenly into the silence. “But 
if he croaks he’ll tell me before he goes.” 

The look of ferocity on his hairy face 
almost made the doctor shudder. The hard 
eyes of the wounded man shifted to meet 
his brother’s. In that exchange the doc- 
tor read, as clearly as if it had been writ- 
ten, that Milt was keeping his assailant’s 
name to himself so that he could take per- 
sonal revenge; that he dared not speak 
the name or Amos might cheat him of this 
vengeance. But he would not die and take 
the secret with him. Blinking lashless eye- 
lids and nodding dumbly, the old woman 
listened while Chandon gave instructions 
about the dressing of the wound later on, 
the medicine to be given, the time neces- 
sary for Milt to remain in bed. 
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“T’ll come back in a week,’ he told Milt. 
“If you try to walk you’ll probably start a 
hemorrhage and nothing will save you. 
That bullet cut dangerously close to the 
lungs.” 

Milt merely nodded sullenly. The others 
said nothing. Milt and Amos had been the 
only ones to speak while the doctor was in 
the room. 

As Chandon pulled at the cinches of his 
saddle, Ollie spoke behind him. 

“We ain’t got any money.” 

“All right,” replied the doctor sharply, 
“some day you will have.” He faced the 
thin, big-framed youth. “Your brother is 
going to try to get up. If he does, he’ll die. 
I’m telling you so you’ll use sense and keep 
him where he is.” 

“He’ll get up if he’s a mind to—I know 
him,” retorted the boy with a distinct note 
of admiration in his tone. “He’s got some- 
thing to get up for.” His gray eyes were 
steady under the doctor’s sharp look. “But 
if Milt don’t get him Amos will—and if he 
don’t, I will.” 

A surge of nauseous repugnance for 
Desolate Swamp and its venomous clan 
swept over Chandon, hastened his swing 
into the saddle, put unwonted force into 
his heels against the horse’s ribs. A hate- 
ful effluvium seemed to hang over the dis- 
mal hollow; he was glad to get into the 
clean fir woods. 

Three days later Tom Yount, coming 
through Bellows Pass, crossed Desolate on 
his way to Outlook. He told Chandon the 
news. 

“The damn fool got up the second day, 
doc, and started across the swamp. Amos 
and Ollie were away and the old woman 
couldn’t make Milt lay still. Later Amos 
found his body about a mile from the 
cabin. They just about got him home 
when Rolly Benson, the sheriff, and Ed 
Gulliver, his deputy, came looking for 
Amos—some dirty work over across the 
mountain—and Amos began shooting. Hit 
Gulliver, killed him dead. Sheriff plugged 
Amos through the shoulder, piled him on 
to a horse and took him back to Cochin. 
I met ’em on the trai! and Amos, bad hurt 
as he is and wobbling in the saddle, tells 
me to tell you, doc, that he’ll shoot you 
if ever you set foot in Desolate Swamp. 
Thinks you didn’t fix Milt up right. But 
you don’t need to worry, doc; Amos Stee- 
ver won’t ever show up again in these 
parts. If he don’t die of the bullet he’ll 
visit his two brothers in the pen a while 
and then he’ll climb the scaffold. You 
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better watch Ollie, tho; he’s the only one 
left, and it’s his turn next. He’s prob’ly 
as ornery as the others; he’ll be killing 
somebody soon—runs in the family. And, 
as rotten’ as they are, the Steever tTibe 
stick together like pitch.” 


AND now this drawn-faced youth come 

to fetch the doctor again to Desolate 
Swamp was Ollie, the youngest, the last 
of the Steever men. He had grown to 
quite a man-sized individual, the doctor 
acknowledged to himself. But there was 
something else, some inward difference, 
that set him apart from his brothers as 
Chandon remembered them. Sullen hatred 
had given place to a desperate anxiety— 
at least temporarily. Well, the boy was 
married. The fact that his wife was sick 
probably accounted for the change. Where 
had this uncouth boy found a wife; what 
girl had he brought to that forsaken back- 
eddy spot, avoided by even the meanest 
homesteader? And a child! This gaunt 
youth—he must be nineteen now—with his 
new beard scarcely stiff yet, his tangled 
shock of sun-bleached hair, his huge, rough 
hands, his tall, awkward figure, his tat- 
tered clothing, was the father of a new 
generation of Steevers. The doctor fin- 
ished lacing his boots and drew on a heavy 
sweater. 

Ollie stood uneasily over the stove, his 
big hands outstretched. The crackling of 
the fire sounded now above the clatter and 
sweep of the storm. The room was warm- 
ing a little. 

Chandon filled the coffee pot, put it over 
the flame, and began to slice some bacon. 
A dull, leaden gray appeared at the win- 
dow. Wind in furious gusts still dashed 
the rain against the shingles, tossed the 
fir boughs wildly. Ollie Steever eyed the 
sizzling bacon hungrily, silently watched 
the doctor pour batter into an iron skillet. 

“Where did you leave your horse?” 
Chandon asked finally. 

“Got no horse,” answered the boy. 

“You mean you walked from Desolate 
Swamp in the dark?” 

The other nodded. 
while back.” 

“Sit down and eat,’ Chandon ordered 
briskly, sliding a thick pancake on to a 
plate. He poured a cup of black coffee, 
forked out several strips of bacon, brought 
bread, a dish of butter and a pitcher of 
syrup. The boy hesitated, cast a quick 
look at the older man, but the latter was 
busy at the stove. Ollie sank into a chair 


“Sold my horse—a 





THE PLOT THICKENS 


und began eating. A little later the doctor 
joined him. 

“Lookit here, doc,” said the youth sud- 
denly, “are you coming or not? I got to 
know.” 

“Of course,” replied the doctor. “You 
wouldn’t want me to start without eating, 
would you? That’s a hard trip.” 

“Sure not, doc; I didn’t mean that,” 
Ollie answered hastily. “I—I know you 
ain’t got any call to be decent to any of 
us. You never been paid for that other 
time, and—” he hesitated, then went on— 
“right now I can’t say when you'll get paid 
for this trip either.” 

“All right, all right,” said the doctor 
gruffly as he got up to turn another pan- 
sized cake. “You know, Ollie,” he con- 
tinued in a changed tone, “a man can 
travel pretty far on a brace of good fat 
pancakes. They’re heavy enough to digest 
slowly—stick to the ribs, as the saying is 
—and a cup of coffee warms up the stom- 
ach and sets it going about its business. 
The old-timers in these hills know that 
better than anybody. Why, you know, 


Ollie, I used to know an old codger about 
seventy-eleven years old who almost lived 
on slapjacks. 


Two things he had to have, 
jacks and tobacco. He used to sleep with 
a plug under his pillow. The first thing 
when he woke up was to bite off a chew, 
set the coffee on to boil, and start stirring 
up his cake batter. By the time he got his 
pants and boots on the coffee would be 
boiled bitter. He’d fry his cakes in too 
much grease and swallow ’em without half 
chewing, and wind up with another bite 
from his plug. Then he’d go out and 
swing a pick for four or five hours like 
a man of your age. He’s probably doing 
it yet, and that was years ago. Some day 
some smart newspaper man will ask him 
how he came to be a hundred and three, 
and he’ll say: ‘Slapjacks and chewing to- 
bacco.’ ” 

Ollie Steever eyed the doctor uncertainly 
as he talked, but a ghost of a smile moved 
his set lips at the last, and he felt more 
at ease. The doctor’s thoughts were again 
turned inward. He smiled grimly to him- 
self, almost chuckled aloud. He had been 
promised a bullet as his fee by Amos, who 
had hanged. What would this last of the 
dissolute Steever name give him? 

They went out into the storm after Ollie 
had refused a proffered raincoat. Nor 
would he listen to the doctor’s suggestion 
that a horse be found for him. “I can 
travel as fast as you can,” he insisted. 
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“I don’t want to waste any more time.” 

Chandon passed his mud-spattered little 
car with a momentary feeling of regret 
and entered the box stall beyond. The 
way to Desolate could not be made by gas- 
oline, even in fair weather. The horse 
nickered softly in the gloom. Beyond a 
window a faint grayness hung over the 
wet world. About the silent buildings the 
fitful wind sucked noisily; every eave 
dripped. 


S Chandon led the saddled horse into 

the open, a globe of yellow light moved 
toward them among the weeping trees, 
long, grotesque shadows leaping and re- 
ceding as the lantern bearer’s legs crossed 
and recrossed the low-hung flame. 

“That you, doctor?” the newcomer asked 
from a little distance. 

“Yes, John.” 

“You’re up, then. Joe Brail’s hurt. Un- 
conscious. I found him in the gulch, front 
of my cabin. He’d been drinking earlier 
in the night; saw his light and heard him 
talking to himself. Later I woke up and 
heard somebody groaning. I went out and 
it was Brail. I carried him into his 
house. Seems to be hurt in the head.” 

“We'll look at him, John,” said the doc- 
tor. “Must have had a hard fall to knock 
him out.” 

“Well,” admitted the man with the lan- 
tern, “I guess there won’t be many mourn- 
ers if Black Joe never comes out of it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t let anybody hear me say 
that, John,” advised Chandon. “I know 
what you mean, but it doesn’t sound 
pretty.” 

“Plenty others’ll say it,” John defended. 
“Nobody’s going to think I had anything 
to do with the—you don’t mean that, doc?” 

“Certainly not, John. We'll go right 
along now and see what we can do for 
him.” 

The three men crossed the little bridge 
at the edge of the settlement and entered 
Joe Brill’s cabin. A kerosene lamp was 
burning, and the doctor moved it to the 
side of the unconscious man’s bunk. John 
sat down across the room while Ollie stood 
near the door, tight-lipped, hard-eyed, 
frowning and rubbing his wet hands to- 
gether. 

“Evidently struck on his head with his 
full weight back of it,” the doctor said as 
he opened his bag. “A bad fall—looks very 
much like a fracture of the skull.” 

John said nothing. Ollie asked: “Will 
he die?” 
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Chandon bent over the unkempt, un- 
shaved head of Black Joe Brail. A trickle 
of red ran out of the matted hair, crossed 
the cheek and disappeared in the thicket 
of beard. His flaccid mouth hung loosely; 
mud streaked the still face. An odor of 
synthetic whisky hung about him. 

The doctor straightened up. “He’s a 
pretty tough customer,” he answered Ollie 
then. “Another man would be dead, but 
he'll probably surprize us and _ pull 
through.” Turning to the other man he 
went on: “Somebody will have to watch 
him. Better try to get Mrs. Meecher to 
look in on him now and then. I’ll leave 
some medicine and written instructions. 
Be back to-morrow afternoon sometime.” 

There was no hint in his words or his 
tone of the preceding day’s exhaustive call 
upon his energies, of sick-room demands 
that had kept him from his bed until after 
midnight. He did not even think of it. 


IVE hours later Doctor Chandon and 
Ollie Steever emerged from a tangled 
clump of alder and brake and saw across 
the low swale the old Steever homestead. 
It had been a journey filled with discom- 
fort, traversing a badly-made road now a 
morass of mud, crossing boggy treacher- 
ous swampy lands, fording brawling, swol- 
len streams, through dripping thickets and 
over rocky hogbacks, with a cold, slashing 
rain beating down stecdily. Few words 
were spoken. Young Steever had said: 
“I'm not tired. I can keep up with your 
horse.” He did keep up; he set a pace 
swifter than the horse would have chosen. 
But he was tired—Chandon could see it 
in his walk, his sagging shoulders, the 
droop of his head. And the doctor’s ex- 
pression was one of kindling admiration. 
Halfway across the flat Ollie hurried 
ahead. When he faced the doctor a few 
minutes later his hollow eyes burned. 

“Doc,” he breathed, “if you ever done 
anything for anybody, for God’s sake go 
in there and do it now!” 

A low, exhausted cough sounded from 
the doorway leading into a second room. 
Chandon crossed to it, stepped to the big 
low bedstead, peeling his dripping slicker 
as he walked. A girl lay among the twist- 
ed blankets, her great dark eyes peering 
too brightly out of a delicate face that 
was afire with fever. Her bare forearm 
lay listlessly on her breast; a mass of al- 
most black hair swirled about her head on 
the coarse pillow. A swart, wizened hag 
of a woman in a shapeless mother-hubbard 
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crouched wearily on a stool, her little red 
eyes staring at the girl whom she was 
powerless to help. Across the old woman’s 
knees lay a baby, waving its chubby arms 
happily. 

Doctor Chandon saw Sophy Steever’s 
eyes dart past him to her husband; read 
in the glowing look, in the soft, faint smile, 
a true record of her affection for the hulk- 
ing, hollow-cheeked youth. 

“I got the doc for you, Sophy,” Ollie 
half whispered. “He got right up and 
come. He’s going to fix you up—ain’t you, 
doc?” He patted her hot little hand 
gently, looking down at her with adoring 
eyes. 

Chandon put a finger to her wrist, held 
his stethoscope to her chest. Then he took 
Ollie by the arm. “Take your son into the 
other room,” he said kindly. “Build up a 
good fire.and get dry. Rustle yourself 
some food; I’ll eat a bite, too, a little 
later.” He placed the baby in Ollie’s arms 
and pushed him toward the door. 

“Gee is resting easy — sleeping just 
now.” 

Doctor Chandon’s answer to the dumb 
pleading in Ollie Steever’s eyes softened 
the lines in the boy’s set, haggard face. 
The doctor had been behind that closed 
door an interminable time. In reality it 
had been about twenty minutes. 

“Did you eat something?” the doctor 
asked. 

“A little. You said you’d eat, too.” 

Chandon sat down, tipped a syrup can 
and broke open a hard cornmeal biscuit. 

From across the table, in a voice that he 
could not hold steady, Ollie asked: “Has— 
has she been out of her h-head—talked?” 

“She muttered a little.” 

“What did she say?” demanded the boy 
anxiously. 

“Nothing anybody could understand.” 

Acute relief showed in Ollie’s drawn 
face. He said nothing, but stood gnawing 
his lips. The doctor reached for another 
hoe-cake, waiting for the words that were 
so painfully being formed. 

“Oh, doc, if she’ll only get well!” The 
sentence tumbled out suddenly, seemed 
to burst through the boy’s restraint, and 
Chandon recognized and understood the 
embarrassment he saw flood the speaker’s 
face the moment the words were spoken. 
To a man of Ollie Steever’s breeding, to 
reveal such depths of emotion savored of 
unmanliness. 

“Sophy’s going to get well,” said the 
doctor. “Be patient and don’t worry.” 





OLLIE TELLS HIS STORY 


“I can’t help worrying; I—I’ve never 
wanted anything—so much in my life,” 
Ollie stumbled on, his face half averted. 
“Just when everything was going so well 

when we was all ready to leave this 
damn place—and—and then everything 
goes wrong.” 

“You are going away?” Chandon leaned 
back in his chair. “I’m glad to hear it. 
It’s too damp here; always the chance 
that Sophy might have pneumonia again. 
Where are you going, Ollie?” 

The youth thrust his hands into his 
pockets, pulled them out, put them in 
again. He shifted his weight from one 
foot to the other, studying the floor. 
Quietly the doctor waited. 

“Doc,” he blurted out at last, “I want 
to—to tell you about us.” He paused, 
searching for words. “I don’t know why 
I should. You’re the last man I ought to 
be telling it to—anyway, I thought so 
until—until now. Now you’re the only 
man I want to tell, seems if.” 

“All right, Ollie; it will be confidential, 
just between us two.” 

“That’s—that’s what I wanted to ask,” 
said the boy eagerly. “I got so I wouldn’t 
trust nobody, doc; I guess I ain’t got one 


friend in this country except Indian Angie 
and—and Sophy, of course, and maybe 


you. It ain’t easy being a Steever, doc.” 

He swallowed dryly, scrutinizing his 
broken black nails. “You want to hear— 
you don’t mind listening, doc?” 

“Talk ahead, son,” said Chandon. “Sophy 
doesn’t need me for a while. That is, if 
you really want to tell me.” 

“IT do, doc. I couldn’t tell anybody else. 
‘But you been different like. You know how 
things been with us Steevers. Art and 
Wendell in the pen, pa killed over at Co- 
chin in a saloon, Milt shot by somebody, 
and Amos—Amos hung for killing Ed Gul- 
liver, the deputy sheriff. That ain’t much 
of a record for a family, is it? Well, that 
day Milt died out on the swamp he was 
on his way to kill the—the one that 
shot him. Amos was crazy mad; Milt 
died without telling who it was. You 
know about our family, how we always 
stuck together. Nobody could touch one 
of us without the others taking a hand. 
That’s the way it’s always been, doc. I 
got the same feeling—can’t seem to help 
it. So when they come for Amos for a 
shooting he was mixed up in, and he shot 
Ed Gulliver, and they took him away, I 
swore to ma I’d attend to—to squaring up 
with whoever shot Milt.if I ever found 
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out. But I guess ma couldn’t stand any 
more, all but one of her men folks dead or 
in jail, and she died.” 

Ollie slid into a chair and hunched for- 
ward over the table. Chandon noticed 
how the hard muscles bunched along his 
jaw. 

“I was sixteen when ma died,” he went 
on, his voice little above a whisper. “No- 
body left but me. Ollie Steever, the last 
of a bad lot. That’s what I said to my- 
self, doc. I was alone here and I thought 
about it a good deal. Being the kid of the 
family I never had a hand in the things 
my brothers done. There wasn’t no sheriff 
looking for me, or anybody else, and when 
I thought about that I felt pretty good 
inside. I said: ‘All the Steevers ain’t go- 
ing to come to a bad end.’ And I meant it, 
too. 

“I didn’t forget about Milt and my 
promise. Whoever shot him, if I found 
out, I would kill him. But I said some- 
thing else—later, when I seen things dif- 
ferent like. I said I wouldn’t be like the 
rest of the family in other ways. But I 
found out, like I tell you, it wasn’t easy, 
me a Steever. I hadn’t never worked out, 
and when I tried to get a job in Cochin 
nobody would hire me. They didn’t say 
so, but they didn’t want a Steever on the 
payroll.” 

His calloused. hands knotted into huge 
fists at the memory. He lowered his eyes, 
gazed at the rough puncheon floor. 

“But I got a job after a while, washing 
dishes for the Pilot Peak Lumber Com- 
pany’s boarding house. It was the best I 
could get, and I needed money. It was 
in Cochin I met Sophy. She—she liked 
me, and I—*vell, I was plumb crazy about 
her. But I couldn’t believe she would 
want anything to do with a Steever, be- 
cause she was a good girl. Her folks was 
all dead, too, and she lived with a deef old 
aunt and clerked in the lumber company’s 
store. She wasn’t happy, I could see that 
—thin and peaked like and nervous. 

“When I couldn’t stand it any longer I 
had a talk with her, and she said she didn’t 
care who I was, she loved me. So we was 
married right off and I brought her here. 
I wasn’t going to have her have a dish- 
washing husband. In the year and a half 
I was trying to get up spunk enough to 
say something to her I saved two hundred 
dollars. But after we got here I couldn’t 
stomach the idea of settling down in this 
house for keeps. It didn’t seem good 
enough for her. I guess I was changed; 
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anyway, I was ashamed of what the Stee- 
ver family stood for. So I went up in the 
hills about three miles from here and took 
up a homestead. I bought a horse and 
every day I cleared the land. By getting 
out shingle bolts and snaking ’em down 
to the Red Cedar skid road I made enough 
to keep us going all right. 

“Then the baby come and I had to stay 
close at home. We was mighty happy, 
Sophy and me, even when we didn’t have 
much. I guess no family anywheres was 
happier’n us, except for one thing. Sophy 
knew about us Steevers, what they done 
and everything, and she knew about my 
swearing to kill whoever shot Milt. I 
always felt she was scared I’d find out 
who done it and spoil everything—long as 
I didn’t know, we was all right, and she 
figured to keep me from ever finding out. 
It worried her a lot; it was the only thing 
that might bust things up for us.°. And 
now— 

“Say, listen, doc, you ain’t lying to me 
about her? You ain’t saying she’ll be all 
right when she won’t?” 

“T’ll never lie to you, Ollie,” said the 
doctor quietly. “She is past the delirium 
stage; I honestly think we’ll have her back 
to normal soon. Now you sit back in that 
chair and rest while I take a peek at her.” 

A few minutes later he closed the bed- 
room door quietly behind him and nodded 
assuringly in answer to Ollie’s unspoken 
question. 

“Tell me the rest of it, Ollie,” he said. 


“About your claim up in the hills. Did 
you finish clearing it?” 
“Yes, enough for a starter. You see, 


after little Ollie was born I—I sold my 
horse—the baby needed plentz’ of canned 
milk. When I got back to clearing the 
land and cutting shingle bolts I had to 
drag ’em to the road myself. It was hard, 
but it kept a little money coming in, and I 
built a cabin on the place up there and 
made some furniture and got a garden laid 
out. If—I mean when Sophy’s strong 
enough we’re going to leave here—for 
good. And the day we go I’ll touch a 
match to this house! I won’t be sorry to 
see it burn. That little skeezix, doc, he’s 
going to have a chance. He’s a Steever, 
but by God he ain’t going to be a Steever— 
the kind his relations was!” 

After a short silence the boy raised his 
eyes timidly. Embarrassment over his ve- 
hemence possessed him. 

“I wanted to tell somebody, doc,” he 
said half apologetically. “You sort of 
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made me feel that you might be interested. 
I—I want you to remember, doc, no matter 
what happens—no matter what you hear- 
that the last of the old Steevers is starting 
over. Beginning with me, the Steevers 
are going to build up a new kind of 
record.” 

A friendly smile moved the doctor’s lips. 
“I’m glad you told me, Ollie,” he said. 
“You are putting up a good fight, and 
you'll win it. Take Sophy up to your new 
home as soon as you can, and if you ever 
need me, sickness or anything else, let me 
know.” 

“Thanks, doc; that’s fine of you,” the 
boy murmured as the other slipped silently 
to the bedroom door. Chandon’s last sight 
of Ollie was as he stood over the makeshift 
cradle, gazing down at his sleeping son. 


T'8s leg building seemed to shudder in 
the blasts of the wind. Slants of rain 
fell across the window where the doctor 
stood looking out over the dreary stretch 
of swamp. The old half-breed woman slept 
in a corner. 

A pad of footfalls came to his ears from 
beyond the split cedar partition, a sound 
he had been hearing intermittently for al- 
most two hours. Why didn’t the boy sit 
down, rest? Already he had walked nearly 
thirty wet miles; he should be asleep. 

The doctor turned from the window, 
paced silently about the room, watching 
the flushed face of the sleeping girl. The 
crisis should come any time now. She had 
been through long severe paroxysms and 
for a time, shortly after his arrival, her 
recovery had been in doubt. Lack of medi- 
cal attention in the earlier stages of her 
attack had made the issue uncertain. It 
was a matter of waiting now. If only— 

Quickly the doctor stepped to her side, 
studied her intently while the minutes 
passed slowly. Her respiration was slower, 
easier; the vivid color was receding from 
her face. He bent closer, nodding his satis- 
faction. Tiny beads of saving moisture 
were forming on her brow. The fight was 
over. 

Softly opening the door into the outer 
room, Chandon stood a moment watching 
Ollie. The boy held his son close in his 
great arms, his head bowed, murmuring in 
the intensity of his feeling. He raised 
his face at the doctor’s approach. Care- 
fully putting the child into its bed, he 
hastened after the physician, looked into 
the calm damp face of his sleeping wife. 

“Tt’s all right, son,’ said the doctor. 
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Sinking suddenly to his knees Ollie took 
the girl’s hand in both of his, bent his lips 
to it. “It’s all right, Sophy, it’s all right,” 
he muttered brokenly, “the doc says it’s all 
right.” His head dropped. Still clasping 
his wife’s hand, he slept. 


DAWN crept slowly over the swamp. A 
hermit thrush. broke the brooding si- 
lence with his plaintive sadly-sweet song. 
The sun climbing up behind the Twin Hills 
sent a bar of golden light through the 
cabin window, a bar that slipped from the 
wall until it fell on a huddled form in a 
big chair before the burned-out fire. Doc- 
tor Chandon opened his eyes. For a mo- 
ment he looked with mild interest at the 
crazy-quilt over his shoulders and across 
his knees. Then, realizing where he was, 
he ran his fingers through his thick gray 
hair, slowly stretched his arms and got up. 

The storm was over. Through the 
streaked window he saw the clear blue of 
the sky, the fresh green of the swamp 
cedars, the sparkle of the little green 
aspea trees ashake in the sweet morning 
breeze. He felt refreshed. He had slept 
without moving for eight hours. 

At the bedroom door he paused. On the 
bed beside his wife lay Ollie, his position 
unchanged since Chandon had so placed 
him and thrown a blanket over him. Lying 
there, unshaven, unwashed, his mop of 
light hair in ‘a shock over his eyes, his 
great hands awkwardly sprawled on the 
blanket, he was not prepossessing, yet the 
boyish face, in repose, shone with a rugged 
wholesomeness that made it almost hand- 
some. In it Chandon saw the real Ollie 
Steever that Sophy. had seen and appre- 
ciated. He knew that Steever loved this 
slip of a girl beside him with all the in- 
tensity of his being, and he realized fully 
now what power had lifted this backwoods 
boy out of himself, given him an indefin- 
able something the other Steevers had not 
possessed. 

And Sophy—with new eyes he studied 
her. She could be scarcely more than 
eighteen. A fresh beauty had come with 
normal sleep. Her cheeks were a little 
thin but there was a hint of good color 
there. Her brow was serene; her red 
mouth, slightly relaxed, fell into pleasing 
lines; her black lashes, long and curving, 
lay softly on her .cheeks. 

On tiptoes Chandon left. them. — As si- 
lently old Indian Angie joined him, her 
short hair in stringy wisps about her. deep- 
lined face, the stem of her pipe peering 
out between the buttons of her dress. 
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Chuckling softly between her gums she 
built a fire and started the preparation of 
breakfast. It pleased her to think of how 
she had stirred about in the night, giving 
the baby a bottle of cold condensed milk, 
raising the sleeping man’s feet to a chair, 
blocking the old Boston rocker with sticks 
of stovewood, tucking the crazy-quilt 
about him, and all without this great doc- 
tor knowing it. 

As Chandon returned from feeding his 
horse a sudden wail rose from the child’s 
bed near the fireplace. Old Angie snatched 
him up, but too late. Disheveled Ollie ap- 
peared in the doorway, blinking and 
scratching his head. He frowned sheep- 
ishly at the signs of activity in which he 
had no part and insisted on holding his 
son while the latter sucked noisily at the 
bottle the old woman brought. 

“We'll let Sophy sleep,” said Chandon 
as the three sat down to the meal. The 
boy was moody, distraught as he con- 
sumed his food,. drinking his coffee from 
the saucer with great noisy breaths. 
Angie ate with her fingers and mumbled 
the crisp bacon strips between her tooth- 
less jaws. Without words they finished; 
with few words the old woman left for her 
shack across the swamp. The doctor took 
his bag. 

“T’ll be getting back to town, Ollie.” 

The boy eyed him uncertainly. “You 
done a lot for Sophy—and for me, too. 
Her and I won’t forget. Ah—before you 
go, doc—will—do you think Black Joe 
will die?” 

The same question he had asked in 
Brail’s cabin. Chandon flashed a quick 
look to the boy’s tense face. Was it imag- 
ination or did he really see there the hope 
that the injured man would die? 

“It is a serious wound,” he answered 
gravely; “I can’t tell yet.” 

Ollie made two ineffectual beginnings, 
and finally said: “Doc, I wanted you to 
know about me, what I was trying to do. 
Four years now nobody can say a thing 
against the Steever name. But—but Black 
Joe Brail—if he gets well—he’ll say 
something. And I’d:rather die than have 
him ‘say it. 

“Listen, doc; set down, will you? I 
better tell you the rest of it. If he—well, 
you’H prob’ly hear it anyway.” He 
fumbled at his shirt, bared his broad chest, 
revealing a great blue-black bruise. 

“Black Joe done that. But I didn’t do 
anything—I didn’t have time. That is, 
maybe I might of, but even when I was 
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maddest I was thinking of Sophy and 
little Ollie and the new place, and it kept 
me back. It was a hell of a fix for me, 
doc. If I killed him, like I wanted to, it 
would be the end of everything.’ If I 
didn’t—well, anyway, I didn’t. And then 
it was too late. 

“Yesterday about noon Black Joe come 
to the door. Sophy was blazing with fever, 
getting worse and worse. Joe went in by 
the bed and looked at her. You know, 
doc, the kind of mean look he’s got. A 
kind of a sneer and a slanting look. Well, 
he stood there, never saying anything, like 
he enjoyed it. 

“Sophy tossed and turned. It scared me 
the way she acted. And pretty soon she— 
she begun to talk. You know how folks 
talk when they’re out of their head, doc; 
you’re a doctor. I didn’t know much about 
it and it made me feel cold all over. I 
took hold of Joe’s coat and started to pull 
him out of the room, but he held back and 
stood there. I could of took him out, I’m 
stronger than him, but I didn’t want to 
scuffle in there. Then Sophy—Sophy said 
something—about Milt and the shooting— 
she—she knew who done it—and she told 
who it was. I sunk down on my knees and 
tried to talk to her, but she didn’t know 
me. I tell you, doc, that was the worst 
minute I ever spent. My head was buzzing 
—and I thought she was going to die right 
there. But she calmed down after a bit 
and seemed to be regular sleeping, but 
just the same I knew then I’d been a fool 
not to have a doctor. 

“Joe’s face was pretty white, and his 
sneery look was gone. He stepped back, 
watching me to see what I was going to 
do. I looked at him, kind of shivering, 
and licked my lips. Then I turned to 
Sophy and smoothed her hair. I heard 
Black Joe’s spurs dragging across the floor 
—and I thought about his horse. Right 
off I figured*what I’d do. I couldn’t leave 
Sophy, but I could use Joe to get the 
doctor. 

“T went outside. Joe was getting on his 
horse. 

“‘Joe,’ I said, ‘Sophy’s awful sick. 
Maybe she’s a little bit queer with the 
fever and all. People like that don’t say 
things that mean sense. I wouldn’t, want 
it to get out that Sophy’s crazy, would I? 
You and me will just forget what she said, 
Joe, and we won’t say nothing about any- 
thing. You just go as fast as you can and 
tell the doctor she’s awful sick, and make 
him promise to come.’ 
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“At the first I’d figured I wouldn’t ask 
you to come here, doc. I didn’t think you 
would, what with the things Amos said 
about you and you never getting paid and 
everything. But with Joe here and the 
horse waiting, I made up my mind. I 
couldn’t think about anything but her own 
good, and I asked Joe to try get you to 
come. 

“Joe sat on his horse and didn’t say a 
word for a while. That sneaky squint 
come back in his face and his mouth begun 
twisting into that old sneering grin. I 
knew he thought I was yellow. It was all 
I could do to keep from pulling him offen 
the saddle. I was shaking all over, doc. 
I guess I never was so upset in my life, 
and I didn’t think what I was saying. I 
went up close to him. ‘Joe,’ I said, ‘you 
know the kind of men the Steevers are. 
They don’t stand for—’ but I stopped 
right there. I’d said too much. He knew 
what I was thinking, and he grinned that 
nasty grin. Then he said: ‘Don’t worry, 
Ollie, I’ll tell the doctor.’ And he dug in 
his spurs and rode off. 

“IT was burning hot and cold at the same 
time—not with fever but with my feelings. 
I took down my rifle and pulled a bead on 
his back, but I didn’t shoot. Where would 
I be if I did? And where would I be if I 
didn’t? And he rode out of sight. 

“Doc, I walked the floor all afternoon, 
doing what I could for Sophy, and think- 
ing. But I couldn’t think very straight. 
And when it come dark and the storm be- 
gun, I had a feeling you wouldn’t come, 
and it near drove me crazy. Sophy was 
easier, but I was afraid she would get 
worse again, and I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I ran two miles across the swamp 
and dragged old Indian Angie over. She’d 
been good to Sophy, and she come. Then 
I started down the road, hoping I’d meet 
you. It shows how bad off my mind was— 
I forgot that you couldn’t of come so soon. 
I kept agoing further and further, faster 
and faster. By the time I got near to 
Outlook I knew Black Joe hadn’t told you 
or you wouldn’t come—it had to be one or 
the other—but I kept saying, ‘when I tell 
him he’ll come, when I tell him he’ll come,’ 
keeping time to my feet in the dark. 

“By the bridge I saw a light in a cabin. 
I looked in the window. There was Brail, 
sitting up with a bottle. I opened the 
door. When he saw me he jumped up, 
seared as a rabbit, and stumbled back in 
a corner, and I saw he was half drunk. I 
didn’t move, and pretty soon he straight- 
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ened up and wiped his forehead and picked 
up his hat and staggered to the door. 

“‘T forgot about the doctor, Ollie,’ he 
said, and he showed his teeth like it was a 
good joke. ‘Too bad. Come in, have a 
drink. What d’you know about that, for- 
getting to tell the doctor about your little 
wife. But I’ll tell him, Ollie, right now; 
I remember what I-was going to do. You 
wait here, Ollie, I got something to tell 
the doctor, all right.’ 

“I stopped him. ‘Joe, you go to bed. I'll 
get the doctor.’ He shoved past me. I 
grabbed at him, but he got away in the 
dark. I heard him sloshing through the 
mud. I took a couple of steps after him, 
and I guess what I said scared him. He 
stubbed against something and I heard 
him fall. When he got up he had a rock— 
he hit me in the chest. I was in the 
light from the open door and he was in 
the dark or I would of dodged it. It kind 
of set me back, but I was hot after him 
then—if I hadn’t thought about the baby 
and Sophy I’d of had him and maybe 
kitled him. : 

“I stopped, and heard him running: to- 
wards the bridge. He must of thought I 
was close behind, ‘cause when he come to 
that big log across the gulch near the 
bridge—he started across. Then he fell. 

“You know what I thought, standing 
there in the rain in the dark, doc? I 
thought, ‘I hope to God he’s dead.’ He 
didn’t make a sound, and I went on to 
town and woke up a man and found out 
where you lived.” 

His big form remained slumped in the 
chair; chin on breast, he sat staring at his 
worn boots. His thick awkward hands 
hung listlessly between his knees. To 
Chandon’s brain flashed the picture of 
those clumsy paws hungrily, tenderly 
holding little Ollie Steever; of that gaunt 
body driven thirty desperate miles by the 
thought of Sophy’s need. 

The doctor rose and put a hand on 
Ollie Steever’s shoulder. Neither spoke. 
But there was something more than a 
mere physical contact in that touch. The 
boy raised his head, looked for a long mo- 
ment into the doctor’s kindly face. He 
could not speak for the tightness in his 
throat, but he summoned a faint smile. 

“He is worse,” Mrs. Meecham whispered. 
Doctor Chandon looked past her through 
Brail’s doorway to the built-in bunk and 
its motionless figure. 

“Is he conscious?” he asked. 

“Yes. He came to last night, and seemed 
to be getting along all right, tho he had 


a fever. I followed your orders and did 
what I could for him, and he went to 
sleep, The fever went up and until a 
little while ago he tossed and mumbled and 
wouldn’t be still. He’s quieter now, but 
I’m glad you’ve come.” 

When the woman had gone Doctor Chan- 
don stood over the wounded man, peering 
into the old-young face, lined with its 
record of hard years. Hot fever burned 
his skin; his breath came noisily from be- 
tween twisted lips; a sluggish pulse beat 
noticeably in the ropy neck. 

Joe Brail opened his eyes, let their gaze 
rest blankly on the doctor’s face. Then 
recognition came, and memory. Into the 
sinister face crept a vindictive expression. 

“That damn log,” he said abruptly. 
“Too much hootch or I’d never ha’ slipped 
offen it. The young fool tried to head me, 
doc, but he couldn’t. He’ll pay for this. 
Trying to tell me what I can’t do—” 

“Never mind, Brail, you’re in no con- 
dition—” 

“Who’s he to talk to me?” demanded 
Brail harshly. “The last of a nest of 
crooks and jailbirds. Only he ain’t got 
the guts the others had—they were a bad 
lot, but he’s yellow—yellow, I say! Him 
saying he’d get the one that shot Milt. 
Huh! He had the chance, didn’t he? You 
bet! Don’t I know—” 

“Keep quiet!” The doctor’s voice was 
edged. 

“I won’t keep quiet! When I get up 
I’ll show how yellow he is. That black- 
haired girl, his wife—she was too good for 
me. Stuck up! Wouldn’t let me come 
round. I knew her before he did, damn 
her! Well, wait, that’s all. I heard what 
she said. She don’t know she spilled 
everything in her fever. ‘Milt Steever,’ 
she says, ‘don’t you come closer . .-. you 
get back out of that window ...I gota 
gun ...I’m a good girl and you know 
it ... I tell you I'll shoot ...’ And she 
did shoot! She killed Milt Steever. We 
both heard her say it. And Ollie never 
done nothing but kiss her hand. I ain’t 
told anybody, but wait till I—get up—” 

The doctor glanced quickly over his 
shoulder. His eyes were hard as they re- 
turned to Brail’s twisted face, from which 
the blood seemed suddenly to drain away. 
The ‘bandaged head rolled limply to one 
side én a neck that had gone slack. 

The living man automatically put his 
hand to the other’s wrist, then drew the 
blanket up over the face. 

“Thank God!” said Doctor Chandon. 
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THEY ARE ALL LOOKING AT HE-WHO-GETS-SLAPPED 
“He” (Richard Bennett) is seated, the fourth person from the left in the picture, which shows all the 
members of the circus and most of the cast in the extraordinary play by Leonid Anudreyev produced 
the Theatre Guild of New York, 


HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 


’ A Satire on the Vanity of Superhuman Wishes 
By LEONID ANDREYEV 


writer, may have had a great idea 

in mind when he wrote this sym- 
bolic and romantic play and called it 
“He, the One Who Gets Slapped’; but 
he did not succeed in expressing it with 
that clarity born of the vision which 
distinguishes high dramatic art. In 
this play, produced by the Theatre 
Guild, effectively directed by Robert 
Milton, mounted by Lee Simonson and 
interpreted by such capable actors as 
Richard Bennett, Margalo Gillmore, 
Louis Calvert, Frank Reicher, Jelen 
Westley and Ernest Cossart, among 
some two dozen others, we see a: man 
of high education, of great intellectual 
achievement, who, with apparent will- 
ingness but actually through force of 


L writer ANDREYEYV, the Russian 


circumstances, abandons his ordinary 
mode of life and becomes a circus clown, 
The relations of man to man, of group 
to group, according to Andreyev, are 
such that the Man is forced to efface 
himself. Even Thought, or the Book, 
could not help the Man to become a 
God. He becomes a clown; performs 
antics; gets slapped repeatedly; the 
public laughs, being unaware that this 
laughter is a mockery itself, of its cul- 
ture, of its thought, of its achievement. 

The characters of the play, as Gre- 
gory Zilboorg, its translator, points out 
and as the reader will see, are depicted 
with a bitter sarcasm and unfriendli- 
ness, for Andreyev seems to have lost 
what remnants of faith he ever had in 
the Man. 





“HE WHO GETS SLAPPED” 


The scene throughout the four acts 
of the play is the greenroom, or what- 
ever they call it, of a French circus, 
whose tent is pitched in such a city as 
Lyons or Marseilles. Besides the anon- 
ymous “He,” such characters as Con- 
suelo, the equestrienne; Zinida, a lion- 
tamer; Bezano, a bareback rider, are 
described as stray rays of light out 
of place in the world and even in the 
world-circus, which is full of spiders, 
champagne and human outcasts. With 
its circus background this Franco-Rus- 
sian satire is even more picturesque 
than “‘Liliom,” tho it is less interesting 
and not nearly so human in its appeal. 
Altho “He” (Richard Bennett) takes 
every precaution to conceal his troubles 
as well as his identity, it develops that 
not only his wife but his ideas have 
been stolen by a man who wins a cheap 
celebrity through a book into which ke 
has put the ideas, even tho he never 
succeeds in being anything but a char- 
latan to the wife. There is a touch of 
Hamlet about the strange fellow, “He,” 
who pulls down the tent of disaster upon 
the heads of the circus folk. Tho “He” 
seems half mad at times, we dare say 
the author intended him to be quite as 
sane as Hamlet. Pos- 
sibly the fatality of his 
course comes of run- 
ning away to a circus 
too late in life. 

The play has been re- 
ceived by the critics 
with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm. Applaud- 
ing the Theatre Guild 
for having “taken this 
baffling, tantalizing el- 
liptical tragedy out of 
the Russian and brought 
it to life on _ their 
“stage,” Alexander 
Wollcott, in the New 
York Times, admits 
that to the average 
American playgoer 
“much of it lies just 
out of reach, like a line 
of verse half remem- _ .,;,.. 
bered, like a piece of 
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half familiar music coming a little muf- 
fled through a wall.” Charles Darnton, 
i Evening World, finds it “alive 
lor and action, a production that 
fills the eye,” while Percy Ham- 
“opines, in the Tribune, that “it 
ye regarded by the more devout of 
the Theatre Guild’s following as a mas- 
terpiece; and to others as at least an 
engaging affectation.” Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan, of the Globe, describes it as 
“one of the two most interesting plays 
in town. A brilliant, picturesque and 
difficult drama, well staged.” 

The curtain rises on a morning re- 
hearsal of the circus ensemble, includ- 
ing the chief clown, Jackson (Henry 
Travers), and the manager, Briquet 
(Ernest Cossart). A  fortune-hunt- 
ing scoundrel, Count Mancini (Frank 
Reicher), puts in an appearance for the 
purpose of collecting the wages due his 
supposed daughter, Consuelo (Margalo 
Gillmore). A strange gentleman is 
ushered in. He is not young and he is 
ugly. He wears an expensive overcoat 
with a fur collar and holds his hat and 
gloves in his hand as he addresses 
Briquet, applying for a clownship in 
the circus. He recommends himself as 


COUNT MANCINI (FRANK REICHER) REMINDS CONSUELO 
(MARGALO GILLMORE) THAT HE IS HER FATHER 


(Richard Benneit) is playing eavesdropper and forming his own 
conclusions. 
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being qualified to play the part of one 
who gets slapped. 


JACKSON. “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
that’s not bad. 

GENTLEMAN. It’s not, is it? ¥ rather 
like it myself. It suits my talent. And, 
comrades, I have even found a name. 
You'll call me “He.” Is that all right? 

JACKSON. (Thinking.) “He”—not bad. 

CONSUELO. (In a singing, melodic voice.) 
“He” is so funny—“He”’—like a dog. 
Daddy, are there such dogs? 

(Jackson suddenly gives a circus slap to 
the gentleman. “‘He’’ steps back and grows 
pale.) 

GENTLEMAN. What! 
covers his exclamation.) 

JACKSON. He Who Gets Slapped! Or 
didn’t you get it? 

POoLLy. (Comically.) He says he wants 
more. 
cheek.) 

GENTLEMAN. So sudden! Without wait- 
ing! How funny! You didn’t hurt me, 
and yet my cheek burns. (Again there is 
loud laughter. The clowns cackle like 
ducks, hens, cocks; they bark. Zinida says 
something te Briquet, casts a _ glance 
toward Bezano, and goes out. Mancini 
assumes a bored air and looks at his 
watch.) 

JACKSON 
will push us. 

MANCINI. (Again looking at his watch.) 
But bear in mind that Papa Briquet is as 
close as Harpagon. If you expect to get 
good money here you are mistaken. “He” 
laughs.) A slap? What’s a slap? Worth 
only small change, a franc and a half a 
dozen. Better go back to society; you will 
make more money there. Why, for one 
slap, just a light tap, you might say, my 
friend, Marquis Justi, was paid fifty thou- 
sand lire! 

BRIQUET. Shut up, Mancini. 
take care of him, Jackson? 

JACKSON. I can. 

PoLuty. Do you like music? A Beethoven 
sonata played on a broom, for instance, or 
Mozart on a bottle? 

He. Alas! No. But I will be exceed- 
ingly grateful if you will teach me. A 
clown! My childhood’s dream. When all 
my school friends were thrilled by Plu- 
tarch’s heroes or the light of science I 
dreamed of clowns. Beethoven on a broom, 
Mozart on bottles! Just what I have 
sought all my life. Friends, I must have 
a costume. 


(General laughter 


(The gentleman smiles, rubbing his 


Take him, Papa Briquet; he 


Will you 
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JACKSON. I see you don’t know much 
A costume (putting his finger on his fore- 
head) is a thing which calls for long, deep 
thought. Have you seen my Sun here? 
(Strikes his back.) I looked for it two 
years. 


The question of wages arises and to 
the general astonishment the newcomer 
is indifferent about pay. Briquet is 
pleased and asks the stranger for his 
name or his card. 


He. (Rubs his head, thinking.) What 
shall I do? I have my card, but (smiles) 
you understand that I don’t want my name 
to be known. 

BRIQUET. Some story, hey? 

He. Yes, something like that. Why 
can’t you imagine that I have no name? 
Can’t I lose it as I might lose my hat? Or 
let some one else take it by mistake? When 
a stray dog comes to you, you don’t ask 
his name, you simply give him another. 
Let me be that dog. (Laughing.) He— 
the Dog! 

ZINIDA. Why don’t you tell us your 
name, just the two of us? Nobody else need 
know it. Unless you should break your 
neck— 

He. (Hesitates.) 
shrugs her shoulders.) 

BRIQUET. Where people are honest, their 
word is good. One sees that you come 
from out there. 

He. All right. But, please, don’t be 
surprized. (Gives Zinida his card. She 
looks at it, then hands it to Briquet, then 
both look at “He.’’) 

BRIQUET. If it is true, sir, that you are 
what is written here— 

He. For heaven’s sake—for heaven’s 
sake—this does not exist, but was lost long 
ago; it is just a check for an old hat. I 
pray you to forget it, as I have. I am 
He Who Gets Slapped —nothing else. 
( Silence.) 

BRIQUET. I beg your pardon, sir; but I 
must ask you again, I must humbly ask 
you, are you not drunk, sir? There is 
something in your eye—something. 


Honestly? (Zinida 


And so on to the end of the introduc- 
tory act. The second act occurs during 
the evening performance. Consuelo and 
a Baron Regnard (Louis Calvert), who 
is infatuated with the girl, occupy the 
stage. He is disgusting but shrewd 
and reputed to be enormously rich. 
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Consuelo spurns his 
suit. They are inter- 
rupted by Jackson, 
Briquet and other cir- 
cus people entering; 
with them Count 
Mancini, who drops 
into intimate conver- 
sation with “He.” 
Champagne is served. 
Mancini hints darkly 
at his past life. “He” 


inquires whether the 
Count has ever been 
in prison. 


MANCINI. (Laugh- 
ing.) Prison! Musn’t 
I uphold the glory of 
my name now, eh? He, 
I’m joking—but there 
is hell in my heart. 
You’re the only one 
who understands me. 
But tell me how to ex- 
plain this passion? It will turn my hair 
gray, it’ll bring me to prison, to the grave. 
I am a tragic man. He—(wipes his eyes 
with a dirty handkerchief), why don’t I 
like things which are not forbidden? Why, 
at all moments, even at the very moment 
of ecstasy, must I be reminded of some 
law—it is stupid. He, I am becoming an 
anarchist. Good God! Count Mancini, 
an anarchist! That’s the only thing I’ve 
missed. 

He. Isn’t there a way of settling it 
somehow? 

MANCINI. Is there a way of getting 
money, somehow? 

He. And the Baron? 

MANCINI. Oh, yes, he’s just waiting for 
it, the blood-sucker. He’ll get what he’s 
after. Some day you’ll see me give him 
Consuelo for ten thousand francs, perhaps 
for five. 

He. Cheap. 

MANCINI. Did I say it was anything 
else? DoI want to doit? But these bour- 
geois are strangling me, they’ve got me 
by the throat. He, one can easily see that 
you’re a gentleman, and of good society, 
you understand me. I showed you the 
jewels which I sent back to him. Damn 
honesty! I didn’t even dare change the 
stones, put false ones— 

He. Why? 

MANCINI. It would have queered the 
game. Do you think he didn’t weigh the 


THE CLOWNS SERENADE CONSUELO 


While Zinida (Helen Westley) appears to be pronouncing a benediction 
over the little equestrian tango queen, whose days are numbered. 


diamonds when he got them back? 

He. He will not marry her. 

MANCINI. Yes, he will. You don’t un- 
derstand. (Laughs.) The first half of 
his life this man had only appetites, now 
love’s got him. If he does not get Con- 
suelo, he is lost, he is—like a withered 
narcissus. Plague take him with his auto- 
mobiles. Did you see his car? 

He. I did. Give Consuelo to the Jockey. 

MANCINI. To Bezano? (Laughs.) What 
nonsense you do talk! Oh, I know, it’s 
your joke about Adam and Eve. But 
please stop it. It’s clever but it compro- 
mizes the child. She told me about it. 

He. Or give her to me. 

MANCINI. Have you a billion? (Laughs.) 
Ah, He, I’m not in the proper mood to 
listen to your clownish jokes. They say 
there are terrible jails in this country, and 
no discriminations are being made between 
people of my kind and plain scoundrels. 
Why do you look at me like that? You’re 
making fun of me? 

He. No. 

MANCINI. 
those faces. 
up. 

He. He will not marry her. You can 
be as’ proud as you please, Mancini, but 
he’ll not marry her. What is Consuelo? 
She is not educated. When she is off her 
horse, any good housemaid from a decent 
house has nicer manners, and speaks bet- 


I’ll never get accustomed to 
You’re so disgustingly made 
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ter. . (Nonchalantly.) Don’t you think 
she’s stupid? 

MANCINI. No, she’s not stupid. And 
you, He, are a fool. What need has a 
woman of intelligence? Why, He, you 
astonish me. Consuelo is an unpolished 
jewel, and only a real donkey does not no- 
tice her sparkle. Do you know what hap- 
pened? I tried to begin to polish her— 

He. Yes, you took a teacher. And what 
happened? 

MANCINI. (Nodding his head.) I was 
frightened—it went too fast—I had to 
dismiss him. An- 
other month or 
two and she 
would have 
kicked me out. 
(Laughs.) The 
clever old dia- 
mond merchants 
of Amsterdam 
keep their pre- 
cious stone un- 
polished and 
fool the thieves. 
My father 
taught me that. 

HE. The sleep 
of a diamond. It 
is only sleeping, 
then. You are 
wise, Mancini. 

MANCINI. Do 
you know what 
blood flows in 
the veins of an 
Italian woman? 


_ baroness, you fool! 
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MANCINI. What? What? Make of her? A 
What are you laugh- 
ing at? I don’t get you. But I am happy 
that this lovesick beast is neither a duke 
nor a prince, or she would be a princess 
and I—what would become of me? A year 
after the wedding they would not let me 
even into the kitchen (laughing), not even 
into the kitchen. I, Count Mancini, and 
she a—a simple— 

HE. (Jumping up.) What did you say? 
You are not her father, Mancini? 

MANCINI. Tss—the devil—I am so 
nervous to-day! 
Heavens, who do 
you think I am? 
“Her father?” 
Of course (tries 
to laugh); how 
silly you are; 
haven’t you no- 
ticed the family 
resemblance? 
Just look, the 
nose, the eyes. 
(Suddenly sighs 
deeply.) Ah, He, 
how unhappy I 
am! Think of it. 
Herel am, a gen- 
tleman, nearly 
beaten in my 
struggle to keep 
up the honor of 
my name, of an 
old house, while 
there in the par- 
quet, there sits 





The blood of 
Hannibal and 
Corsini, of a 
Borgia, and of a 
dirty Lombardi 
peasant and of 
a Moor. Oh! an Italian woman is not 
of a lower race, with only peasants and 
gypsies behind her. All possibilities, all 
forms, are included in her, as in our mar- 
velous sculpture. Do you understand that, 
you fool? Strike here and out springs a 
washerwoman or a cheap street girl whom 
you want to throw out because she is 
sloppy and has a screechy voice. Strike 
there, but carefully and gently, for there 
stands a queen, a goddess, the Venus of 
the Capitol, who sings like a Stradivarius 
and makes you cry, idiot. An Italian 
woman— 

He. You’re quite a poet, Mancini. 
what will the Baron make of her? 


But 


THE BARON IS TEMPTING HER WITH AN OFFER OF 
MARRIAGE 
Consuelo can scarcely credit her ears when the rich Baron 
Regnard (Louis Calvert) lays his fortune and name at her 
feet. 


that beast, an 
elephant with 
the eyes of a 
spider...and 
he looks at Con- 
suelo... and— 

HE. Yes, yes, he has the motionless stare 
of a spider, you’re right! 

MANCINI. Just what I say — spider! 
But I must, I shall, compel him to marry 
her. You'll see. (Walking excitedly up 
and down, playing with his cane.) You'll 
see. All my life I’ve been getting ready 
for this battle. (He continues to walk up 
and down. Silence. Outside, great still- 
ness.) 

HE. (Listening.) Why is it so quiet 
out there? What a strange silence. 

MANCINI. (Disgusted.) I don’t know. 
Out there it is quiet, but here (touching 
his forehead with his cane), here is storm, 
whirlwind. (Bends over the clown.) He, 
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hall I tell you a strange thing, an un- 
isual trick of nature? (Laughs, and looks 
‘ery important.) For thrée centuries the 
Counts Mancini have had no children! 
(Laughs.) 
He. Then how were you born? 
MANCINI. Sh! Silence! 


The circus folk troop in headed by 
Zinida, who, in explanation of the si- 
lence in the big tent, has been par- 
ticularly foolhardy with her lions. 
Eventually “He” and Consuelo are left 
alone. 

CONSUELO. 
Dear He, what 
does “love” 
mean? Every- 
body speaks of 
love, love — Zi- 
nida, too. Poor 
Zinida! What a 
boring evening 
this has been! 
He, did you 
paint the laugh- 
ter on your face 
yourself? 

He. My own 
self, dear little 
Consuelo. 

CONSUELO. 
How do you do 
it, all of you? I 
tried once, but 
couldn’t do a 
thing. Why are 
there no women 
clowns? Why 
are you so Si- 
lent, He? You, 
too, are sad to-night. 

He. No, I am happy to-night. Give me 
your hand, Consuelo, I want to see what it 
says. 

CONSUELO. Do you know how? Whata 
talented man you are! Read it, but don’t 
lie, like a gypsy. (“He” goes down on one 
knee and takes her hand. Both bend over 
it.) Am I lucky? 

He. Yes, lucky. But wait a minute; 
this line here—funny! Ah, Consuelo, what 
does it say here? (Acting.) I tremble, 
my eyes do not care to read the strange, 
fatal signs. Consuelo— 

CONSUELO. The stars are talking. 

He. Yes, the stars are talking. Their 
voices are distant and terrible; their rays 
are pale, and their shadows slip by like 


SUELO 


Also that “He’ 


“HE” (RICHARD BENNETT) DISCOVERS THAT CON- 


(MARGALO GILLMORE) 

BEZANO (JOHN RUTHERFORD), A BAREBACK RIDER 
IN THE CIRCUS 

himself is under her spell of innocence and 

beauty and would make himself her lord protector, as it were 
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the ghosts of dead virgins; their spell is 
upon thee, Consuelo, beautiful Consuelo. 
Thou standest at the door of Eternity. 

CONSUELO. I don’t understand. Does it 
mean that I will live long? 

HE. This line—how far it goes! Strange! 
Thou wilt live eternally, Consuelo. 

CONSUELO. You see, He, you did tell a 
lie, just like a gypsy. 

He. But it is written here, silly, and 
here. Now think of what the stars are 
saying. Here you have eternal life, love 
and glory; and here, listen to what Jupiter 
says. He says: “Goddess, thou must not 
belong to any- 
one born on 
earth,” and if 
you marry the 
Baron you’ll 
perish, you'll 
die, Consuelo. 
(Consuelo 
laughs.) 

CONSUELO. 
Will he eat me? 

He. No. But 
you will die be- 
fore he has time 
to eat you. 

CONSUELO. 
And what will 
become of fa- 
ther? Is there 
nothing about 
him here: 
(Laughing, she 
softly sings the 
melody of a 
waltz which is 
playing in the 
distance.) 

He. Don't laugh, Consuelo, at the voice 
of the stars. They are far away, their 
rays are light and pale, and we can barely 
see their sleeping shadows; but their 
sorcery is stern and dark. You stand at 
the gates of eternity. Your die is cast; 
you are doomed, and your Alfred, whom 
you love in your heart, even tho your mind 
is not aware of it, your Alfred cannot 
save you. He, too, is a stranger on this 
earth. He is submerged in a deep sleep. 
He, too, is a little god who has lost him- 
self, and, Consuelo, never, never will he 
find his way to Heaven again. Forget 
Bezano— 

CONSUELO. I don’t understand a word. 
Do the gods really exist? My teacher told 
me about them. But I thought it was all 


IS IN LOVE WITH 
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tales. 
god? 

He. Forget Bezano! Consuelo, do you 
know what can save you?—lI. 

CONSUELO. (Laughing.) You, He? 

He. Yes, but don’t laugh. Look! 
Here is the letter H. It is I, He. 

CONSUELO. He Who Gets Slapped? Is 
that written here, too? 

He. That, too. The stars know every- 
thing. But look here what more is written 
about him. Consuelo, welcome him. He is 
an old god in disguise, who came down to 
earth only to love you, foolish little Con- 
suelo. 

CONSUELO. 
Some god! 

He. Don’t mock! The gods don’t like 
such empty laughter from beautiful lips. 
The gods grow lonely and die when they 
are not recognized. Oh, Consuelo! Oh, 
great joy and love! Do recognize this god, 


(Laughs.) And my Bezano is a 


(Laughing and singing.) 
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and accept him. Think a moment! One 
day a god suddenly went crazy. 

CONSUELO. Gods go crazy, too? 

He. Yes, when they are half man, then 
they often go mad. Suddenly he saw his 
own sublimity and shuddered with horror, 
with infinite solitude, with superhuman 
anguish. It is terrible, when anguish 
touches the divine soul. 


Of course the girl is bewildered at 
such rhapsodical language, but suddenly 
she appears to be mesmerized and then 
as suddenly she recovers to find “He” 
kneeling at her feet. 


HE. I love you, Consuelo, revelation of 
my heart, light of my nights. I love you, 
Consuelo. (Looks at her in ecstasy and 
tears—and gets a slap; starting back.) 
What’s this? 

CoNSUELO. A slap! You forget who 
you are. (Stands up, with anger 
in her eyes.) You are He Who 
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IN “HE WHO GETS SLAPPED,” THIS RUSSIAN DRAMA- 
TIST HAS WRITTEN A PUZZLING ALLEGORY 

Its successful production by the New York Theatre Guild is 

introducing Leonid Andreyev to a posthumous fame in the 

America theater. 


Gets Slapped. Did you forget it? 
Some god! With such a face— 
slapped face! Was it with slaps 
they threw you down from 
heaven, god? 

He. Wait! Don’t stand up! 
I did not finish the play. 

CONSUELO. (Sits.) Then you 
were playing? 

He. Wait! One minute. 

CONSUELO. You lied to me. 
Why did you play so that I be- 
lieved in you? 

He. I am He 
Slapped. 

CONSUELO. You are not angry 
because I struck you? I did not 
want to really, but you were so 
—disgusting. And now you are 
so funny again. You have great 
talent, He, or are you drunk? 

He. Strike me again. 

CONSUELO. No. 

He. I need it for my play. 
Strike! 

CoNsuELO. (Laughs, and 
touches his cheek with her finger- 
tips.) Here, then. 

He. Didn’t you understand 
that you are a queen, and I a fool 
who is in love with his queen? 
Don’t you know, Consuelo, that 
every queen has a fool and he is 
always in love with her, and they 
always beat him for it—He Who 
Gets Slapped. 





Who . Gets 
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CONSUELO. No, I didn’t know. 

He. Yes, every queen. Beauty has her 
fool. Wisdom, too. Oh, how many fools 
she has! Her court is overcrowded with 
enamored fools, and the sound of slaps 
does not cease, even through the night. 
But I never received such a sweet slap as 
the one given by my little queen. (Some- 
one appears at the door. He notices it and 
continues to play, making many faces.) 
Clown He can have no rival! Who is 
there who could stand such a deluge of 
slaps, such a hail-storm of slaps, and not 
get soaked? (Feigns to cry aloud.) “Have 
pity on me. I am but a poor fool!” 


The third act transpires in the morn- 
ing of the next day. He is discovered 
alone in his clownish dress. A gentle- 
man comes in, dressed in black and of 
waxen-yellow face. “He” recognizes 
him. They talk. The gentleman hesi- 
tates to call “He” by name. 


He. You have forgotten my 
again? My name is He. 

GENTLEMAN. You are determined to 
continue talking to me like this? 

He. Decidedly. But you are squander- 
ing your time like a millionaire. Hurry 
up! 

GENTLEMAN. I really don’t know. ... 
Everything here strikes me so. . . . These 
posters, horses, animals, which I passed 
when I was looking for you... And, 
finally, you, a clown in a circus! (With a 
slight, deprecating smile). Could I expect 
it?’ It is true, when everybody there de- 
cided that you were dead, I was the only 
man who did not agree with them. I felt 
that vou were still alive. But to find you 
among such surroundings, I can’t under- 
stand it. 

He. You said you have a son now. 
Doesn’t he look like me? 

GENTLEMAN. I don’t understand? 

He. Don’t you know that widows or 
divorced women often have children by 
the new husband which resemble the old 
one? This misfortune did not befall you? 
(Laughs.) And your book, too, is a big 
success, I hear. 

GENTLEMAN. 
again? 

He. (Laughing.) What a _ restless, 
touchy faker you are! Please sit still; be 
quiet. It is the custom here to speak this 
way. Why were you trying to find me? 

GENTLEMAN. My conscience... 

He. You have no conscience. Or were 


name 


You want to insult me 
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you afraid that you hadn’t robbed me of 
everything I possessed, and you came for 
the rest? But what more could you take 
from me now? My fool’s cap with its 
bells? You wouldn’t take it. It’s too big 
for your bald head. Crawl back, you book- 
worm! 

GENTLEMAN. You cannot forgive the 
fact that your wife... 

He. To the devil with my wife! (The 
gentleman is startled and raises his eye- 
brows. HE laughs.) 

GENTLEMAN. I don’t know.... But 
such language! I confess I find difficulty 
in expressing my thoughts in such an at- 
mosphere, but if you are so .. . indiffer- 
ent te your wife, who, I shall allow myself 
to emphasize the fact, loved you and 
thought you were a saint— (HE laughs.) 
Then what brought you to such a.. 
step? Or is it that you cannot forgive me 
my success? A success, it is true, not en- 
tirely deserved. And now you want to take 
vengeance, with your humbleness, on those 
who misunderstood you. But you always 
were so indifferent to glory. Or your in- 
difference was only hypocrisy. And when 
I, a more lucky rival... 

He. (With a burst of laughter.) Rival! 
You—a rival! 

GENTLEMAN. 
book! 

HE. 


(Growing pale.) But my 


You are talking to me about your 
book? To me? (The gentleman is very 
pale. He looks at him with curiosity and 
mockery.) 

GENTLEMAN. (Raising his 
am a very unhappy man. 

He. Why? 

GENTLEMAN. I am a very unhappy 
man. You must forgive me. I am deeply, 
irreparably and infinitely unhappy. 

He. But why? Explain it to me. 
(Starts walking up and down.) You say 
yourself that your book is a tremendous 
success, you are famous, you have glory; 
there is not a yellow newspaper in which 
you and your thoughts are not mentioned. 
Who knows me? Who cares about my 
heavy abstractions, from which it was dif- 
ficult for them to derive a single thought? 
You—you are the great vulgarizer. You 
have made my thoughts comprehensible 
even to horses. With the art of a great 
vulgarizer, a tailor of ideas, you dressed 
my Apollo in a barber’s jacket, you handed 
my Venus a yellow ticket, and to. my 
bright hero you gave the ears of an ass. 
And then your career is made, as Jackson 
says. And wherever I go, the whole street 


eyes.) I 
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looks at me with thousands of faces in 
which—what mockery!—I recognize the 
traits of my own children. Oh, how ugly 
your son must be, if he resembles me! 
Why then are you unhappy, you poor 
devil? (The gentleman bows his head, 
plucking at his gloves.) The police haven’t 
caught you, as yet. What am I talking 
about? Is it possible to catch you? You 
always keep within the limits of the law. 
You have been torturing yourself up to 
now because you are not married to my 
wife. A notary public is always present 
at your thefts. What is the use of. this 
self-torture, my friend? Get married. I 
died. You are not satisfied with having 
taken only my wife? Let my glory remain 
in your possession. It is yours. Accept 
my ideas. Assume all the rights, my most 
lawful heir. I died! And when I was dy- 
ing (making a stupidly pious face) I for- 
gave thee. (Bursts out laughing. The 
gentleman raises his head and bending for- 
ward looks straight into He’s eyes.) 

GENTLEMAN. And my pride? 

He. Have you any pride? (The gen- 
tleman straightens up and nods his head 
silently.) Yes! But please stand off a 
little. I don’t like to look at you. Think 
of it! There was a time when I loved you 
a little, even thought you a little gifted! 
You—my empty shadow. 

GENTLEMAN. (Nodding his head.) I am 
your shadow. (HE keeps on walking and 
looks over his shoulder at the gentleman, 
with a smile.) 

He. Oh, you are marvelous. What a 
comedy! What a touching comedy! Lis- 
ten! Tell me frankly, if you can, do you 
hate me very much? 

GENTLEMAN. Yes, with all the hate 
there is in the world. Sit down here. 

He. You order me? 

GENTLEMAN. Sit down here. Thank 
you! (Bows.) I am respected and I am 
famous, yes. I have a wife and a son, yes. 
(Laughs slowly.) My wife still loves you: 
our favorite discussion is about your ge- 
nius. She supposes you are a genius. We, 
I and she, love you even when we are in 
bed. Tss! It is I who must make faces. 
My son, yes, he’ll resemble you. And 
when, in order to have a little rest, I go to 
my desk, to my ink-pot, my books, there, 
too, I find you. Always you! Everywhere 
you! And I am never alone, never myself 
and alone. And when at night—you, sir, 
should understand this—when at night I 
go to my lonely thoughts, to my sleepless 
contemplations, even then I find your im- 
age in my head, in my unfortunate brain, 
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your damned and hateful image. 
The gentleman’s eyes twitch.) 

HE. (Speaking slowly.) What a com- 
edy! How marvelously everything 
turned about in this world! The robbed 
proves to be a robber, and the robber 
is complaining of theft and cursing. 
(Laughs.) Listen, I was mistaken. You 
are not my shadow. You are the crowd. 
If you live by my creations, you hate me. 
If you breathe my breath, you are choking 
with anger. And, choking with anger, 
hating me, you still walk slowly on the 
trail of my ideas. But you are advancing 
backward, advancing backward, comrade 
Oh, what a marvelous comedy! 


(Silen 


They are interrupted and the gentle- 
man presently departs in the belief that 
“He” is as mad as a hatter. Consuelo 
comes in. 


CONSUELO. Hello, He. Come and lie 
down at my feet and tell me something 
cheerful. . . . You know, when you paint 
the laughter on your face, you are very 
good looking; but now, too, you are very, 
very nice. Come on, He, why don’t you 
lie down? 

HE. Consuelo! 
marry the Baron? 

CONSUELO. (Indifferently.) It seems 
so. The Baron is hanging by a thread. 
He, there is one little sandwich left. Eat 
it. 

He. Thank you, my queen. (Eats.) 
And do you remember my prediction? 

CoNSUELO. What prediction? How quick- 
ly you swallow! Does it taste good? 

He. Very good. That if you marry 
the Baron, you... 

CONSUELO. Oh, that’s what you’re talk- 
ing about. . . . But you were making fun. 

He. Nobody can tell, my Queen. 
Sometimes one makes fun and suddenly it 
turns out to be true; the stars never talk 
in vain. If sometimes it is difficult for a 
human being to open his mouth and to say 
a word, how difficult it must be for a star. 
Think of it. 

CONSUELO. (Laughing.) I should say. 
Such a mouth! (Makes a tiny mouth.) 

HE. No, my dear little girl, were I in 
your place, I would think it over. And 
suppose suddenly you should die? Don’t 
marry the Baron, Consuelo. 

CONSUELO. (Thinking.) 
—death? 

HE: I do not know, my Queen. No- 
body knows. Like love, nobody knows. 


Are you going to 


And what is 
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But your little hands will become cold, and 
your dear little eyes will be closed. You 
will be away from here. And the music 
will play without you, and without you 
the crazy Benzano will be galloping, and 
Tillv and Polly will be playing on their 
pipes without you; tilly-polly, tilly-polly 
.. . tilly-tilly, polly-polly. ... 
CONSUELO. Please don’t. He darling, 
I] am so sad anyway .. . tilly-tilly, polly- 
polly ... (Silence. He looks at Con- 
suelo.) 
HE. 
suelo? 
CONSUELO. Yes, a little. Alfred made 
me nervous. But tell me, is it my fault 
that I can’t do anything to-day? I tried 
to, but I couldn’t. 
He. Why? 
CONSUELO. 


You were crying, my little Con- 


Ah, I don’t know. There 
is something here. (Presses her hand 
against her heart.) I don’t know. He, I 
must be sick. What is sickness? Does it 
hurt very much? 

He. It is not sickness. It is the charm 
of the far-off star, Consuelo. It is the 
voice of your fate, my little Queeri. 

CONSUELO. Don’t talk nonsense, please. 
What should the stars care about me? I 
am so small! Nonsense! He, tell me, 
rather, another tale which you know— 
about the blue sea and those gods, you 
know . . . who are so beautiful. Did they 
all die? 

He. They are all alive, but they hide 
themselves, my goddess. 


He goes on talking enigmatically. 
Bezano enters and “He” catechizes him 
about his sentiments toward Consuelo. 


I shall allow nobody to in- 
terfere with my affairs. You allow your- 
self too many liberties, He. I don’t know 
you. You came from the street, and why 
should I trust you? 

He. But you know the Baron? Lis- 
ten. It is painful for me to pronounce 
these words: she loves you. Save her from 
the spider! Or are you blind, and don’t 
see the web which is woven in every dark 
corner? Get out of the vicious circle in 
which you are turning around, like a blind 
man. Take her away, steal her, do what 
you want .. . kill her even, and take her 
to the heavens or to the devil. But don’t 
give her to this man. He is a defiler of 
love. And if you are timid, if you are 
afraid to lift your hand against her—kill 
the Baron. Kill. 


BEZANO. 
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BEZANO. (With a smile.) 
will kill the others, to come? 

He. She loves you. 

BEZANO. Did she tell you that herself? 

He. What a petty, what a stupid, what 
a human pride! But you are a little god. 
A god, youth! Why don’t you want to 
believe? Or does the street, from which I 
have come, .bother you? But look, look 
yourself. Look in my eyes; do such eyes 
lie? Yes, my face is ugly, I make faces 
and grimaces, I am surrounded by laugh- 
ter, but don’t you see the god behind all 
this, a god, like you? Look, look at me! 
(Bezano bursts out laughing.) What are 
you laughing at, youth? 

BEZANO. You look now as you did that 
evening in the ring. You remember? 
When you were a great man, and they 
sent for you from the Academy, and sud- 
denly—Hup! He Who Gets Slapped! 


And who 


In the fourth and final act Zinida and 
“He” are fencing conversationally. 


ZINIDA. You are malicious to-day, He. 
You are morose. 

HE. I laugh. 

ZINIDA. You do, but without joy. 
are you without make-up? 

He. I am in the third act. I have 
time. And how does Bezano feel about this 
evening. Is he glad? 

ZINIDA. I didn’t talk to Bezano. You 
know what I think, my friend? You, too, 
are superfluous here. 

HE. How do you want me to take that, 
Zinida? 

ZINIDA. Just as I said. In fact, Con- 
suelo sold herself for nothing. What is 
the Baron worth, with his poor millions? 
People say that you are clever, too clever 
perhaps; tell me, then, for how much could 
one buy me? 

He. (Looking as if he 
her.) Only for a crown. 

ZINIDA. A baron’s crown? 

He. No, a royal one. 

ZINIDA. You are far from being stupid. 
And you guessed that Consuelo is not 
Mancini’s daughter? 

He. (Startled.) 
knows it? 

ZINIDA. Hardly. And why should she 
know it? Yes, she is a girl from Corsica 
whose parents are unknown. He preferred 
to usc her for business rather than . 
But according to the law, she is his daugh- 
ter, Countess Veronica Mancini. 

He. It is nice to have everything done 


Why 


were pricing 


What! And _ she 
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according to law, isn’t it, Zinida? But it 
is curious there is more blue blood in her 
than in this Mancini. One would say that 
it was she who found him on the street, 
and made him a count and her father. 
Count Mancini! (Laughs.) 

ZINIDA. Yes, you are gloomy, He. I’ve 
changed my mind, you’d better stay. 

HE. Will I not be superfluous? 

ZINIDA. When she is gone, you will 
not. Oh! You don’t know yet how nice 
it is to be with us. What a rest for the 
body and mind. I understand you. I am 
clever, too. Like you, I brought with me 
from out there my inclination for chains 
and for a long time I chained myself to 
whatever I could in order to feel firm. 

He. Bezano? 

ZINIDA. Bezano and others; there were 
many, there will be many more. My red 
lion, with whom I am desperately in love, 
is still more terrible than Bezano. But it 
is all nonsense; old habits, which we are 
sorry to let go, like old servants who steal 
things. Leave Consuelo alone. She has 
her own way. 

He. Automobiles and diamonds? 

ZINIDA. When did you see a beauty 
clad in simple cotton? If this one does 
not buy her, another will. They buy off 
everything that is beautiful. Yes, I 
know. For the first.ten years she will be 
a sad beauty, who will attract the eyes of 
the poor man on the sidewalk; afterward 
she will begin to paint a little around the 
eyes and smile, and then will take— 

He. Her chauffeur or butler as a 
lover? You’re not guessing badly, Zinida! 

ZINIDA. Am I not right? I don’t want 
to intrude on your confidence, but to-day I 
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am sorry for you, He. What can you do 
against Fate? Don’t be offended, my 
friend, by the words of a woman. I like 
you; you are not beautiful, nor young, nor 
rich, and your place is— 

He. On the sidewalk from which one 
looks at the beauties. (Laughs.) And if 
I don’t want to? 

ZINIDA. What does it matter, your 
“want” or “don’t want”? I am sorry for 
you, my poor friend, but if you are a 
strong man, and I think you are, then 
there is only way for you. To forget. 

He. You think that that’s. being 
strong? And you are saying this, you, 
Queen Zinida, who want to awaken the 
feeling of love even in the heart of a lion? 
For one second of an illusory possession 
you are ready to pay with your life, and 
still you advise me to forget! Give me 
your strong hand, my beautiful lady; see 
how much strength there is in this pres- 
sure, and don’t pity me. 

In the end, with the entire company 
on the stage, Mancini proposes a health 
to Consuelo, to whom, he announces, 
Baron Regnard is to be married. Con- 
gratulations are in the air. Suddenly 
Consuelo expresses violent antipathy to 
her paunch of a suitor. The Baron 
presently exits, as do most of the others. 
Consuelo falls into a strange trance and 
“He” pronounces her to be dying, boast- 
ing that he has killed her to save her 
from the Baron. A shot is heard out- 
side. The Baron has committed suicide. 
“He” laughs, totters across the stage 
and falls unconscious. 


A NEW PIANO THAT ROBS MUSIC 
OF TECHNIC TERRORS 


HAT would be the result of a 

\X piano on which all the most 
difficult passages of our pres- 

An enor- 


ent music would be simple? 
mous gain in musical playing surely. 


No more terrors of technic. Years 
which the pianist now spends in the 
effort to do things with his hands 
would be spent in learning to do 
things with his mind—to giving him- 
self completely to the joy of interpre- 
tation. Well, the instrument—a double- 


keyboard piano—has been invented 
by the composer, Emmanuel Moor, and 
is creating a sensation in Europe. 
Ernest Newman, the well-known critic, 
calls it “one of the epoch-making in- 
ventions of music” and says that his 
first hearing of it was one of the most 
astonishing experiences of his musical 
life. In Pearson’s Magazine are enu- 
merated some of the difficulties which 
the new instrument overcomes: 

(1) Big spreading chords that had 





A DOUBLE-KEYBOARD PIANO 


to be “arpeggioed,” 
and then involved an 
effort, now lie right 
under the hand; (2) 
Octaves in either 
hand can be played as 
easily as single notes, 
and you can play 
scales in double oc- 
taves perfectly legato. 
(3) Big jumps, such 
as those of the left 
hand when it sounds 
a bass note with the 
little finger and then 
immediately plays a 
fistful of a chord 
higher up the key- 
board, either become 
no jumps at all or 
very smalll ones in- 
deed. (4) Crossing- 
hand passages cease 
to cross (to the great gain of Scarlatti, 
for one). And there are other difficul- 


ties that vanish; there will still be room 


for virtuoso technic in one thing (ra- 
pidity of finger movements), but almost 
every other form of technical virtuosity 
vanishes. Instead of training as tech- 
nicians, pianists will train as artists. 
It is in favor of the Moor instru- 
ment that a pianist trained on the 
ordinary keyboard is not obliged to 
acquire a new technic. At this point, 
as the Musical Quarterly observes, a 
number of meritorious inventions, in- 
cluding the celebrated Janko keyboard, 
have come to grief; after spending 
years in learning an instrument pev- 
formers. cannot easily be persuaded 
to try to learn new fingering. It is 
said that the Moor instrument can ke 
played like an ordinary piano. The 
upper, or second, keyboard sounds the 
octave of the corresponding key on the 
lower board and by an octave coupler 
octaves can be played as on the organ 
like single notes, while tenths are re- 
duced to thirds with an immense gain 
in facility. Between the keyboards is 
a row of little “steps” on which chro- 
matic passages can be played glissando 
with prodigious effect. 
The ease of all 


this is evident 


A PIANO UPON WHICH A CHILD CAN PLAY BEETHOVEN 
Emmanuel Moor, its inventor, is shown playing the new double-keyboard 
instrument that is creating a sensation in European musical circles. 


when it is realized that the white 
notes of the nearer keyboard are in 
their back-most inch raised to the 
same level as the black notes, and that 
these, in their turn, are on the same 
level as the white notes of the farther 
keyboard; thus, at their junction the 
two keyboards are on one level, and if 
your hand wishes to play on both at 
once it naturally uses the junction 
area of the two keyboards. To adapt 
oneself to this is said to be perfectly 
easy. 

But how are those legato one-hand 
octaves to be got? By playing them 
as single notes on the nearer key- 
board, coupled to the farther (the 
coupling is done and undone instan- 
taneously by means of a_ pedal). 
Meantime the other hand, if it is 
called on to play unoctaved notes, has 
quietly transferred to the farther key- 
board (playing an octave lower). This 
coupling device and the presence of the 
two keyboards offers some opportuni- 
ties of wonderful new effects. 

Emmanuel Moor lives on the slopes 
of Mount Pelerin above Vevey. Casals, 
we are reminded, has played his cello 
concertos all over the world, and Ysaye 
has played his violin concerto in many 
capitals. 
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HUNG IN THE PLACE RECENTLY OCCUPIED BY THE “BLUE BOY” 
Van Dyck’s portrait of “George and Francis Villiers” has been bought by the National 
London, and hangs in the place temporarily occupied by Gainsborough’s ‘‘Blue Boy” prior to the removal 
of the latter painting to America. The National Gallery’s new acquisition has long been known by the 
incorrect title of ‘“‘Lords John and Bernard Stuart.” It formerly belonged to the family of Earl Cowper. 


Gallery in 





“THE BLUE Boy” 


THE MOST VALUABLE PAINTING IN THE WORLD 
Gainsborough’'s “‘Blue Boy,” the pride of the Duke of Westminster's collection at Grosvenor Hous« 
hundred years, is now the possession of Henry E. Huntington, of San Gabriel, California The pr 
the picture is said to have been £170,000 (at normal rates $850,000), and the sale is describe 
most sensaiional transaction recorded in the annals of British painting 
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THE DYNAMIC POETRY OF BOLSHEVIK 
RUSSIA 


create any remarkable imaginative 

literature, there has, nevertheless, 
sprung up about it a dynamic and phil- 
osophical poetry which, according to 
Prince D. S. Mirski (the Russian cor- 
respondent of the London Mercury), 
permits us to consider these tragic and 
chaotic years as a time of “exceptional 
flourishing.” Prince Mirski’s letters, 
appearing for the past two years, are 
our best source of information concern- 
ing contemporary “Russian literature. 
Russian fiction, he now admits (in a 
stirring article on “The Literature of 
Bolshevik Russia”), has sunk, after its 
glorious past, into comparative insig- 
nificance. Its time has not yet come. 
But poetry flourishes, and Soviet Rus- 
sia has been productive of at least two 
works of the highest literary art— 
Vyacheslav Ivanov’s “Winter Sonnets” 
and the “Petersburg Diary” of Zenaide 
Hippius (Mrs. Merejkovsky). The lat- 
ter, which is “a sort of poetical diary 
of the years of war and revolution,” is 
destined, in Prince Mirski’s opinion, 
to become a classic. 

The Russian writers connected with 
Bolshevism can be regarded as _ rep- 
resentative Bolshevists “only with the 
greatest limitations.” Even Gorki, who 
has probably the best right to be so 
regarded, never wholly identifies him- 
self with the Soviet Government. (“He 
is no more a communist than I am,” 
says H. G. Wells, in “Russia in the 
Shadow.”’) Gorki, moreover, has been 
occupied with the work of salvage and 
apparently has almost ceased to create. 

The only “ex-officio literary man” 
of the Bolsheviks, according to Prince 
Mirski, is Lunacharsky, who has 
served as a powerful instrument in 
bringing together political extremists 
and the extremists in art and litera- 
ture. For Russia has escaped neither 
“Futurists” nor “Imaginists.” The 
Soviet politicians look with distrust 
on their fantastic supporters and 


I official Bolshevism has failed to 


sometimes imprison them. Mayakov- 
ski, the Futurist leader, is a _ poet- 
ical satirist. But there is no wit, as 
Prince Mirski observes, in the follow- 
ing description of ex-President Wil- 
son, which, however, is not without 
humor for American readers: 


“He spits out dynamite and belches out 
fire, all red, and he hoots like a hooligan. 
If you look at his breadth he is quite a 
Yorkshire pig. . . . His cheeks are so su 
pernaturally soft—they seem to ask you: 
Come, lie on us. ... His hall is full of 
all sorts of Lincolns, Whitmans and Edi- 
sons.” 

The “Imaginist” disciples of Maya- 
kovski “exaggerate their teacher’s love 
for measureless hyperbole and far- 
fetched metaphor . . . for everything 


which will épater le bourgeois.” They 
delight in blasphemy, and glory in 
“every form of nastiness.” And it 


is reported that a charge has been 
brought against them by the Soviet 
Government of consciously ridiculing 
the cause they profess to support. 
Bolshevist suspicion of its unruly 
allies has taken the form not only of 
repeated imprisonment but of a de- 
liberately fostered reaction against 
them. A school of Proletarian Poets 
was brought into existence, and Va- 
leri Bryusov, one of the very few 
poets of mark who joined the Com- 
munist Party, became their guardian 
and impresario. The poets are genu- 
ine workingmen and they are carefully 
instructed in their art by the scholar- 
ly Bryusov; but their poetry is too 
much influenced by Bolshevik rhetoric 
and it has not risen above mediocrity. 
The Russian poets nearest to Bol- 
shevism, according to Prince Mirski, 
are the Scythians, or Left Social Rev- 
olutionaries. Alexander Blok (whose 
recent death, it is said, was hastened 
by privation) and Andrey Bély (now 
reported dying), after their teacher, 
Ivanov-Razumnik, are the two great 
leaders of this revolutionary group. 
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BLOK AND THE SCYTHIANS 


What these writers all seem 
to have in common is “a vague 
and practically irreligious 
mysticism; the thirst for mar- 
tyrdom; the belief in the cos- 
mical character of their coun- 
try’s mission; the powerful 
attraction exercized by the 
Images of the Passion, and a 
tendency to identify the na- 
tion’s agony with the agony 
of the Lord, a tendency often 
verging on blasphemy rather 
than on piety.” They profess 
to love not only Russia’s po- 
litical but her moral degra- 
dation—her Karamazov -like 
character. It is “the manure 
from which must flower the 
immaculate lily of Mystical 
Socialism.” 

The Scythians, moreover, 
have “no illusions as to the 
high moral character of their 
friends, the Bolsheviks.” In 
“Christ Is Risen,” Bély says: 
“We are robbers and bullies.” 
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THE FIRST OF CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN POETS 


° .s ™ “s _ Alexander Blok is one of the two great leaders of the most 
And the following 1S his de important group of Russian poets nearest to Bolshevism. His 
scription of the Bolshevik vic- recent death, it is said, was hastened by privation 
tory: 
a terrible prayer that Russia should 


“A Browning explodes in the air with 
red laughter. The body of a_ blood-be- 
smeared railway-man falls under the roll- 
ing thunder. He is carried by two mis- 
creants. Somebody is being killed. But 
the engines answer to the cries and tears 
and sing in chorus about the fraternity 
of peoples.” 


Russian mystic philosophy, orthodox 
and scholarly, inspires the most re- 
markable poetical work which has 
been produced during these years, 
aside from the Scythian group—Max- 
imilian Voloshin’s “Holy Russia.” A 
man of wide but essentially cabinet 
culture, he has suddenly caught hold 
of the very nerve of Russian history 
and of Russian mystery. Quite unex- 
pectedly he has become a great poet. 
“The great figures of Russian history 
have become in his hands eternal 
and undying symbols of the elemen- 
tal forces which rule Russia.” Four 
years ago Voloshin, in disgust, wrote 


suffer for her crimes: “Send us the 
German from the West, the Mongol 
from the East.” But “Holy Russia” 
ends in a very different spirit: 


“Shall I dare throw a stone at thee, 
shall I not understand thy passionate and 
delirious fire? Shall I not go on my knees 
before thee, my face in the mire, blessing 
the print of thy bare foot—thou—home- 
less and drunken Russia, thou fool in 
Christ?” 

The life of the intellectual classes 
in Soviet Russia cannot, of course, be 
productive of much disinterested lit- 
erature. But two works stand out— 
two high works of poetic art, di- 
rectly inspired by ‘“Sovdepia”; the 
“Winter Sonnets” of Vyacheslav Ivanov 
and Mrs. Merejkovsky’s “Petersburg 
Diary.” Of the sonnets, Prince Mir- 
ski writes: 

“Their style is sober, austere, nearly 


ascetic. He [Ivanov] does not seem to be 
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speaking of any time in particular. There 
is not a single date or place-name. The 
subject is man and the hostile forces of 
winter—cold, darkness and hunger. The 
pathos of the sequence is precisely in this 
juxtaposition of the extreme culture of 
the poet with the extreme primitivity of 
his cares and preoccupations, a man from 
the end of history thrown back into its 
beginning, a man of the age of relativity 
in the surroundings of the age of Stone. 
Bryusov in one of his recent poems up- 
braids the readers of Jack London and 
Wells, who used to gasp for some cosmic 
catastrophe and now when it has really 
come pine away for the past. But Iva- 
nov’s ‘Sonnets’ show that even a modern 
poet can meet misery, distress, and the 


ruin of all around him with dignity and 
simplicity.” 

The “Diary” of Zenaide Hippius is, 
on the contrary, the work of a fighter 
and a politician. Prince Mirski writes 
in complete admiration of the book’s 
power. “It is full of wrath and indigna- 
tion. It is written with the blood of the 
heart and with no literary pretensions. 

It is a book which will probably 
never be read by the foreigner. But for 
us Russians it has made Mrs. Merejkov- 
sky, from the exclusive and subjective 
poet she has always been, the spokes- 
man of our most secret and intimate 
feelings.” 





A JEWISH EXPLANATION OF 
JEW-HATRED 


STRIKING and original con- 
A tribution to the discussion of 

the Jewish question is made by 
Rabbi Joel Blau, of New York, in an 
article, “The Modern Pharisee,” which 
is given the leading place in a recent 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. It 
is Rabbi Blau’s contention that the 
troubles of the Jews are mainly due 
to “wrong contacts.” He sees a “pro- 
gressive deterioration of the Jewish 
type” caused by constant and age-long 
association with stronger races. This 
deterioration, while it does not justify 
anti-Semitism, explains it, and sug- 
gests that the Jew’s salvation depends 
on his rediscovery of his native in- 
tegrity. Rabbi Blau looks’for a “grad- 
ual repatriation of the Jew in Pales- 
tine.” Incidentally, he gives us a new 
definition of Pharisaism. 

The problem of the Jew, he tells us, 
is twofold: from without and from 
within; and the two methods of ap- 
proaching the problem correspond with 
two eternal types of Jewry. These 
two types are “the introverted Jew” 
and “the extraverted Jew,” and the 
ancient prototypes of the introverted 
and extraverted Jew are found, re- 
spectively, in the Pharisee and the 


Sadducee. The Pharisee has ever been 
intent on the spiritual problem of the 
Jew. The Sadducee has been less 
spiritual, more worldly, more yielding 
to the lure of environment. 

In the eyes of the extraverted mod- 
ern Sadducee, the Jewish problem is 
social, philanthropic, economic and 
political. To the introverted modern 
Pharisee the Jewish problem is chiefly 
spiritual. His solution is internal. 
“He would cry out, not so much 
against the world that wrongs the 
Jew, as against the Jew who wrongs 
himself. He would save the Jew; and, 
in saving the Jew, he would save the 
world from the nightmare of anti- 
Semitism.” For “anti-Semitism en- 
dangers not so much the Semite as the 
anti-Semite; and the modern Pharisee 
would redeem the world from the age- 
long curse of a hatred which has bru- 
talized the hater more than the hated.” 

The modern Pharisee, with whom 
Rabbi Blau identifies himself, scorns 
the apologetic methods usually adopted 
by the Jew. He refuses to boast of 
his patriotism and to harp on Jewish 
achievement. These methods, he holds, 
are vulgar, if not bankrupt, and they 
fail of their intended effect. Nay, 
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“they act boomerang-fashion: they 
serve as a handle to the anti-Semite.” 
Rabbi Blau goes on to argue: 


“Of old the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera; but to-day the foe of Is- 
rael would fight the very stars for yield- 
ing the secret of their courses to a Jewish 
scientist. The earth is too small a battle- 
ground for anti-Semitism; the battle-lines 
must be flung far into space. Such is the 
venom of cultural anti-Semitism, deadlier 
than the economic, social or political spe- 
cies. In Hungary, where Jews assisted 
in creating the national Magyar literature, 
Jews have been driven from the univer- 
sities and learned professions. It has come 
to such a pass that Jewish litigants do not 
retain Jewish lawyers, for fear of preju- 
dicing their case. 

“In Germany, conditions are no better. 
The presence of the Jew in the literary 
and scientific world is regarded an in- 
trusion,—worse than his presence in a 
high-class American hotel or fashionable 
residential section,—and, by that token, 
the greater his achievement the greater 
the offense. The soul even more than the 
body of the Semite is the objective of the 
attacks of the anti-Semite. The latter 
cries out in alarm—often honest enough— 
at the infiltration of the ubiquitous Semitic 
spirit into the national art and culture, 
arguing that it mongrelizes the national 
spirit.” 


The best way for a Jew to counter 
the criticism of his people, Rabbi Blau 
contends, is by himself engaging in it. 
He will probably start with the word 
“prejudice,” but the word in itself ex- 
plains nothing. “By some inner or 
outer fatality, the Jew was never be- 
loved of mankind. Jew-hatred harks 
back to the beginnings of the Jewish 
people—it is as old as the Jew. It 
necessitated the first Ghetto in Goshen; 
but traces thereof are found as early 
as Abraham’s time. The Jewish Bible 
is the oldest record of anti-Semitism 
as of Semitism. In the face of the 
curious fact that we have through 
timeless time been a target for the 
hatred of a world, to say that all this 
was caused by ‘prejudice,’ unfounded, 
unreasoned, blind, is to beg the whole 
question. The charges leveled against 
us by Pharaoh or Ford (the first fa- 


mous for his chariots, the second for 
his automobiles) are indeed false; but 


what is back of them—the relentless 
hatred—remains with all its dark 
flowering of passion. Why? Surely, 


the time is ripe for the searchings of 
the Jewish heart.” 

Rabbi Blau answers his own ques- 
tion by declaring that while the Jewish 
nature is strong on the intellectual and 
moral side, it is weak on the esthetic 
side. “The Jew lacks form. And form 
is, if not everything, a great deal.” 
He continues: 


“It is the graceful touch that lessens 
the natural human impact of personality 
upon personality; that makes a man ac- 
ceptable to his fellows in spite of his de- 
fects, nay, in spite of his virtues. 
periority is a cardinal sin; to atone for it 
one must possess this grace. Even morals 
are made tolerable only by manners. 
Lacking this grace, one becomes a source 
of vague but persistent irritation. The 
Jew seems to be a cause of irritation and 
unease everywhere. It is the mark of the 
gentleman, not only that he possesses ease, 
but, chiefly, that he knows how to put 
others at ease. This is an inimitable facul- 
ty; and to its absence must be attributed 
most of the social discrimination the Jew 
complains of. 

“The Jew is, himself, not at ease. Even 
the most emancipated Jew has something 
in his eye, something the Ghetto eye is 
never without—the look of a deer at bay. 
In no costly bronze or marble was written 
the grim story of the Jew, but in the 
cheaper yet more enduring material of 
Jewish flesh and blood (is there anything 
cheaper?); in nerve-fiber and brain-cell; 
in the dumb unvoiced dreams that live be- 
low the threshold of consciousness; in ges- 
tures and glances—in all the instinctive 
mimicry of a past that refuses to die. 
Hence this atmosphere of unease which the 
Jew carries about him, and which he com- 
municates unwittingly to his surroundings. 
The loudness and vulgarity he is often 
charged with are but extreme manifesta- 
tions of this unease: the Jew’s way of 
‘whistling to keep up his courage.’ ” 


Su- 


Passing’on to consider what he calls 
“the heart of the entire problem,” 
Rabbi Blau makes the statement that 
Jewish individuality, in contact with 
other national individualities in every 
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land on the face of the globe, has been 
warped and distorted. He instances 
Russia, where Jews are regarded as 
rabid enemies of wealth, and America, 
where they are blamed for being pluto- 
cratic. Then he asks: “Is Jewish 
Bolshevism in Russia other than Jew- 
ish intensity in contact with and per- 
verted by Slav morbidity and mys- 
ticism? And what is the crass Jewish 
materialism in America, if not Jewish 
intensity in contact with and perverted 
by Yankee business acumen?” 

Rabbi Blau does not try to conceal 
from himself or from others that Jew- 
ish decadence, especially on the spirit- 
ual side, is “appalling.” He thinks 
that, so far as the Jew is concerned, 
political emancipation has failed and 
failed miserably. He is equally em- 
phatic in asserting that the synagogs 
are beyond resuscitation, that the old 
ceremonial law is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, and that 
“the Saturday Sabbath is all but gone.” 
Philanthropic Judaism, too, is  pro- 
nounced all but dead. 

If we ask, What remains? the only 
reply that Rabbi Blau vouchsafes is 
this: “The Jew must be led back to 
the discovery of the Jewish soul”: 


“One is bound to observe that, great as 
is the tragedy of the Jew, greater still is 
the tragedy of Judaism. What greater 
tragedy than the life of a people that has 
lost its God? The greater tragedy is the 
fate of a religion that has been the suf- 
fering mother of religions, pierced by 
more than seven wounds, forsaken by her 
own. 

“But when we search for the cause of 
this tragedy, this martyrdom of a living 
spirit, we find it to be the same that 
underlies other phenomena of Jewish mal- 
adjustment already referred to—hybridi- 
zation through wrong contacts. The Jew- 
ish spirit, as history attests, is deeply re- 
ligious. Tolstoy exclaims somewhere in 
his writings: ‘I have never seen a non- 
believing Jew.’ Tolstoy should have been 
in New York or Chicago. However, it 
cannot be that, in the short space of a 
generation or two, Jewry should lose all 
religious instinct, except in consequence of 
a temporary aberration that is but a pass- 
ing incident in a long and perilous history. 
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The task, as the modern Pharisee sees it, 
is to bring the Jew back to himself; to aid 
him in self-recovery; and self-recovery 
conditioned upon self-discovery. The Jew 
must be led back to the discovery of the 
Jewish soul. 

“The modern Pharisee’s argument, then, 
is simple. If, looking both within and 
without—but particularly within—we find 
this unnatural perversion of Jewish in- 
dividuality. through promiscuous contact 
with diverse civilizations, then the best 
solution for the Jewish problem is to 
separate the Jewish type from ‘entangling 
alliances,’ restore it to its pristine char- 
acter, and give it full play to develop in 
keeping with its own inner law. And this 
means the gradual repatriation of the Jew 
in Palestine. The cure for all Jewish ills 
lies in geography.” 


Rabbi Blau’s article is the subject 
of comment by several writers in the 
Jewish press. They praise his style 
but dispute his conclusions. Dr. Isaac 
Landman, editor of the American He- 
brew (New York), tries to show that 
the contact of Jew and non-Jew, so far 
from being an element of weakness in 
Judaism, has contributed to all that is 
best in the Jewish genius; while the 
Chicago Israelite says that Rabbi Blau 
takes too much for granted: 


“The substance of the argument is 
along familiar lines, but there is one state- 
ment so obviously fallacious that it can 


not be allowed to pass unnoticed. This 
statement is that the Jews have deterior- 
ated spiritually and ethically by living 
among Christian peoples. He puts it baldly 
that, like the negroes of Africa or the 
Kanakas of the South Sea Islands, the 
contact has led them to acquire the vices 
of Christendom, and not its virtues. Like 
all Zionist propagandists, Rabbi Blau 
takes for granted very much that remains 
to be proved. His assumption that the 
establishment in Palestine of a Jewish 
State and form of government very simi- 
lar to those of Rome prior to the unifica- 
tion of Italy and the loss of temporal 
power by the popes, would improve that 
status of Jews the world over, is only an 
assumption. The article, however, re- 
peats, tho, in bolder and braver tones, the 
cry of the Jew for justice at the hands 
of the Christian world. And in this lies 
its value.” 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC NOVEL THAT 
HAS CHARMED TWO CONTINENTS 


NEW note in the fiction of our 
A day is struck by Louis Hémon’s 

“Maria Chapdelaine.” It is a 
story of Old Quebec, and it comes not 
only as a reaction from the neurotic 
life of city-dwellers, but also as an evi- 
dence of the continuing power of the 
religious spirit. We find this novel— 
the work of a young man of thirty- 
three who was killed in a railway acci- 
dent—hailed with equal enthusiasm by 
the critics of France, Canada and the 
United States. It appeals as strongly 
to radicals as to conservatives. In 
France it is now in its 106th edition, 
and in English-speaking countries the 
original French version competes with 
two English translations made by 
Canadians.* Some admirers of “Maria 
Chapdelaine,” so John Murray Gibbon 
records in the New York Freeman, 
huge stone 
monument to Péribonka, the scene of 
the novel, and set it up there to com- 
memorate Hémon’s work; and _ the 
Canadian sculptor Laliberté, himself 
the son of a Quebec peasant, has just 
finished an ideal figure of Maria Chap- 
delaine, in marble, which is soon to be 
unveiled. 

The charm of ‘Maria Chapdelaine,” 
which Edith O’Shaughnessy, wife of 
the former American chargé d'affaires 
in Mexico City, describes as “the great 
French-Canadian idyl, Catholic, long- 
expected, imminent, inevitable,” is 
found in its sincerity and crystalline 
simplicity. It was written before the 
War and has nothing to do with the 
War. It is a love-story, but the love 
of which it tells is at the opposite ex- 
treme from that exploited in many 
French novels. No illicit passion nor 
“triangular” complications spice its 
pages. “One reads it from cover to 
cover,’ Mrs. O’Shaughnessy says in 


have lately freighted a 


* MARIA CHAPDELAINE By Louis Hémon res 
by W. H. Blake. New York: Macmillan 

MARIA CHAPDELAINE. By Louis Hémon. Tr. by 
Sir Andrew Macphail. Montreal: A. C. Chapman. 


Columbia, the organ of the Knights of 
Columbus, “‘with an increasing emotion, 
a cumulative interest. One lays it down 
in a strange somewhat awed serenity.” 

The primitive facts of life, the march 
of the seasons, underlie the events 
which Hémon narrates. He shows us 


by the instinct of the pioneer. He 
shows us a family pushing on and on 
into virgin forests. In the old French 
provinces, events are dated according 
to the Church Calendar, the feasts of 
Saints and Martyrs. Francois Para- 
dis, a young trapper and guide, who 
loves and is loved by Maria, comes but 
twice to her father’s house, the last 
time at the feast of Saint Anne, when 
they go to pick blueberries with her 
parents and young brothers in the sun- 
dried fields of the short summer, to the 
buzzing myriads of black flies and mos- 
quitoes, and the hot scent of pine and 
maple. Here they exchange their sim- 
ple vows. 

The next vivid scene is on Christmas 
Eve when we see Maria reciting a 
thousand Aves for the unnamed Fran- 
cois, in the intervals of making por- 
ridge, washing the dishes, sweeping 
the house, knitting, preparing supper. 
Toward midnight the family gathe 
about a great iron stove, and Chapde- 
laine, taking his little daughter Alma 
Rose on his knees, begins to sing old 
couplets telling of the Christ child in 
the stable, and simple ballads of love 
and loss. 


“Maria does not sing with the others, 
but she listens and the chants of melan- 
choly love are sweet and pleasant to her 
heart, a little worn by her many prayers. 

. . Religious fervor, the rising tide of 
her young. love, the sound of familiar 
voices, everything was gathered up in her 
heart into a single emotion. The world 
was indeed full of love that night, of 
sacred love and also of the love known in 
this world; both seemed equally strong, 
equally simple, natural, necessary things. 
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All was commingled so that the prayers 
which rose continually to her lips calling 
down the heavenly mercy on those dear to 
her were but a way of manifesting human 
love, and the naive love plaints were sung 
with the grave and solemn voice and the 
look of ecstasy of superhuman invoca- 
tions.” 


Then tragedy, black and stark, in- 
vades the tale. We learn that Fran- 
¢cois with a lover’s impatience has 
tried too soon to traverse the winter 
woods, and has perished. A friend of 
Maria’s and of the family, Eutrope 
Gagnon, breaks the news. 

After awhile Maria is left alone. 
Her rosary is on the table, and as she 
takes it the words “Hail, Mary, full of 
grace,” rise to her lips. 

“Did you for an instant doubt her, 
Mother of the Galilean? Because but one 
short week before she had implored your 
help up to a thousand times and your only 
answer was to wrap yourself in a divine 
immobility while fate fulfilled itself, did 
you think that she would in turn doubt 
your power or great goodness? ... As 
she had begged your protection for a 
mortal man, now she asks your interces- 
sion for a soul, with the same words, the 
same humility, the same faith without 
limit. . . . Only she huddles near the huge 
iron stove, and tho its warmth penetrates 
her, she shivers, thinking of the great 
frozen land that surrounds her, of the 
deep, dark forests, of Francois Paradis 
that she cannot yet conceive of as without 
life and who must be so cold, so cold in 
his white bed.” 


But Maria is young and even her 
priest tells her that she must not grieve 
over-much for Paradis: her duty is to 
the living. Moreover, Gagnon is soon 
avowing his love for her, and another 
suitor, Lorenzo Surprenant, who has 
tasted the joys of city life in the United 
States, invites her into distant paths 
that he describes in alluring language. 

The girl, tormented by the loss of 
Francois and a little later bereaved of 
her mother, hears the call of conflicting 
voices. On the one hand, a voice 
warns her against the temptation to 
leave the land of her birth and join a 
strange people with strange ways. On 
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the other hand, she listens to the voice 
of Quebec. 


“It was half a woman’s song, half the 
sermon of a priest. . . . It said: we came 
three hundred years ago and we have 1 
mained. Those that led us here cou 
return among us without bitterness or 
sorrow, for if it be true that we have 
learned little, we have forgotten nothiny. 
We brought from beyond the seas our 
prayers and our songs. They are the 
same. We brought within our breasts the 
heart of the men of our native land va!- 
iant and vital, quick to pity and to laugh; 
the most human of all human hearts. It 
has not changed. . . . Nothing will change 
because we are here to give witness. . 
This is why you must remain in the 
province where were our fathers obeying 
the unwritten commandment which was in 
their hearts, which has passed into ours 
and which in turn we must transmit te 
many children.” 

This is also why she marries, not 
Lorenzo Surprenant, with his love of 
brightly lighted cities and physical 
ease, but Eutrope Gagnon, who labors 
as her fathers labored on the majestic, 
inexorable soil of Quebec. Not “this 
spring,” she tells him, as the story 
closes, “but the spring after this spring, 
when the men come back from the woods 
to sow the fields.” 

The author of “Maria Chapdelaine,” 
we learn from Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
article in Columbia, was the son of a 
university professor long living in 
Paris. He went to England before he 
went to Canada, and wrote sketches and 
stories laid in England and peopled by 
English characters. These early sto- 
ries, while distinguished by a purity of 
style and mystical tendencies, were not 
remarkable. 

He spent nearly two years in Canada, 
working for the greater part of this 
time on a farm at Péribonka belong- 
ing to a man whom he called, in his let- 
ters, “the excellent Mr. Bédard.” His 
life was the life of any “hired man.” 
He rose at four o’clock, slept in his 
clothes, ate pancakes, bacon, pea soup 
and blueberry pies. 


“It was at the house of Bédard that he 
wrote ‘Maria Chapdelaine,’ working now 





STAGE SCANDALS 


on the kitchen table, now with pen and 
pad on his knees sitting outside in the 
midst of the manifold calls and distrac- 
tions of farm life. 

“He met his death in a tragic, stupid 
way. In that thirty-third summer of his 
life he left Montreal on the feast of St. 
John to press into the depths of Ontario. 
His book was finished. His passion for 
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vast, new spaces gripped him once more. 
He was walking with a friend along the 
roadbed of the Pacific Railway one day of 
high wind and rain. In the noise of the 
storm they were overtaken by a train and 
both of the young men were crushed be- 
neath it. 

“It was as.if, the masterpiece completed, 
nature hastily broke the mold.” 


MOVING-PICTURE MORALS ATTACKED 
AND DEFENDED 


ture industry in America has been 

under fire. There has been, so to 
speak, a triple indictment of Hollywood, 
California, as the center of the indus- 
try, of prominent men and women asso- 
ciated with the pictures, and of the 
nature of the entertainment provided in 
motion-picture theaters; and the mood 
of the attack has been stiffened and 
given a certain venom by recent devel- 
opments of the kind suggested by the 
Arbuckle scandal and the murder of 
William Desmond Taylor. Serious criti- 
cizm of the moving picture may be said 
to have started, or at least to have 
found its most intelligent expression, 
among the “movie” magnates them- 
selves, and it led to a conference at 
which the “fourteen points” of Jesse 
L. Lasky (promising the abandonment 
of the “suggestive” and the “improp- 
er”) were adopted. It has also led, 
much to the disgust of these same mag- 
nates, to a new law for the censorship 
of moving pictures in New York State. 
There are now five States with such 
laws. At the present time, when Will 
H. Hays is entering on his duties as 
head of the National Association of 
Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors, at a salary reputed to be $150,000 
a year, with the promise that he will 
“develop to the highest possible degree 
the spiritual, moral and educational 
value of the industry,” the moving pic- 
ture seems to be going forward into a 
new era. The intensity of the public 
interest involved in the entire question 
of movie morals may be judged from 


| ee several months the moving-pic- 


the fact that at a recent debate in Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York City, 
in which the pastor of the church, the 
Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton, discussed 
the ethics of the spoken and silent 
drama with the well-known theatrical 
producer, William A. Brady, the excite- 
ment is said to have been unparalleled 
in the memory of New York church- 
goers. 

From the evangelical and Roman 
Catholic points of view, the existing 
moving-picture situation is so bad that 
it could hardly be worse. We find, for 
instance, America declaring that only 
jail sentences will bring theatrical pro- 
ducers to a sense of their responsibility, 
while the Methodist organ of Kansas 
City, the Central Christian Advocate, 
goes so far as to say: “The reputation 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is not lower 
than that of Hollywood.” 

The opposition of the New York Tri- 
bune to many of the pictures now being 
shown is based not so much on their 
immorality as on their untruth. It 
says: 


“Millions of young people get their idea 
of life from the ‘movies,’ and get a very 
wrong idea. 

“The movie scenario, as a rule, reflects 
life as it is seen by the ‘movie’ writer and 
the ‘movie’ director, neither of whom is 
an accurate reporter. In quest of the dra- 
matic and the thrilling they invent life 
rather than reflect it. And they invent a 
life that has never been and cannot pos- 
sibly be. 

“What Sadie Smith in Walla Walla 
learns about the life of the Newport ‘flap- 
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per’ isn’t the life of the Newport ‘flapper’ 
at all. It is the life that two or three 
people in Hollywood think the Newport 
‘flapper’ probably leads. What Henry 
Jones in Tucson is led to think is the way 
Wall Street magnates conduct themselves 
in private is just as wrong as the impres- 
sion gained by Sadie Smith about the 
Newport girl. 

“The trouble with the ‘movies’ is not 
that they are bad. Many of them are 
terrifically and impossibly moral. It is 
that they are not true. They present life 
in a distorted light and purvey bogus in- 
formation on manners and customs... . 

“Loading young minds with misinfor- 
mation may not lead their owners astray, 
but it is going to subject them to stern 
disillusionment by and by and make their 
character-forming fight with the wolf 
much harder to win.” 


THE FRIEND OF THE STAGE 
William A. Brady, theatrical producer, in a re- 
cent debate on stage morals with the Rev. Dr. 
John Roach Straton in Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York, declared that more clergymen than 
actors go to jail, and that good plays outnumber 

bad ones ten to one. 
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In similar spirit, Bruce Bliven, of 
the New York Globe, makes the state- 
ment that “the standards set up in 
ninety per cent. of the commercial mo- 
tion pictures exhibited in the average 
theaters are thoroly meretricious, taw- 
dry and vulgar.” In time, he says, this 
may no longer be true. Some day pic- 
tures may be made by intelligent people 
with a sound philosophy, a real sense 
of humor and the mental background of 
educated men and women. But “that 
day has not yet dawned.” 

In support of his position, Mr. Bliven 
appeals to Dr. Samuel B. Heckman, 
child psychologist of the College of the 
City of New York and head of a famous 
children’s psychological clinic. It is 
Dr. Heckman’s conviction that even pic- 


tures with “a good moral’ and “a 


happy ending” may have a bad effect on 
the growing mind. He is quoted: 


“Take, for example, a motion picture in 
which a man commits a murder and is 
subsequently caught and _ sentenced to 
prison for life. A board of censorship 
would probably call that a moral story, 
because the transgressor is caught and 
punished. To the child seeing that film 
there is often no moral connotation what- 
ever. 

“He sees the murder committed and re- 
tains that scene in his mind asa unit. He 
sees the man sent to prison, but he does 
not make the deduction, unless perhaps it 
is forced upon him by an adult companion, 
that justice is being done. 

“Scenes of violence make a profound 
impression on the child. If vividly por- 
trayed they will color all his thinking for 
days and weeks afterward. Indeed, we 
can only speculate as to the permanent 
and serious harm which may be done by 
such an episode in a motion picture—an 
episode which may have been given the 
complacent approval of a board of ‘cen- 
sorship because the moral values are ‘cor- 
rect’ and evil is punished.” 

To grant the substantial truth of the 
indictment is to raise the question, 
What should be done? It may be, as 
Bruce Bliven suggests, that the first 
thing to do is to make the public realize 
that the problem exists, is serious and 
is too complicated to admit of any easy 
cocksure solution. Canon William Sheafe 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE MOVIES? 


Chase, of Brooklyn, is leading a move- 
ment which demands an investigation of 
the moving-picture industry by Federal 
authorities. A bill which provides for 
the appointment of a Federal Moving- 
Picture Commission has already been 
introduced into the Senate of the United 
States by Senator Myer, of Montana. 
Miss Lillian Gish, the moving-picture 
actress, would like to see courses in 
screen work introduced. into colleges. 
“The industry,” as she puts it, “needs 
the development that people of the 
church and the educators can give it. 
We players are doing our very best, 
through the Actors’ Equity Association, 
to get rid of all objectionable elements, 
but we want outside help.” 

In the long run, the motion picture, 
like every other form of entertainment, 
rises or falls with the men and women 
who patronize it. The ultimate prob- 
lem is one of raising the public taste. 
A curious fact noted by Mary Austin 
in the Bookman is that women are 


easily imposed upon, and applaud or 


countenance indecencies that would 
never be tolerated by men. Mrs. Aus- 
tin attributes this attitude not to de- 
pravity but to inexperience in group 
criticizm, and she leads us to deduct 
that things will be better when women 
conquer this inexperience. 

The outlook may be difficult, but it is 
far from hopeless, and many commenta- 
tors lay stress on what they regard as 
the bright side of the moving-picture 
situation. There are evidences, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat thinks, that mov- 
ing-picture producers are themselves 
trying to improve the quality of their 
output. It instances “Tol’able David” 
as a type of the better sort of film now 
being shown, and makes the assertion 
that “the motion-picture industry is not 
going down; it is coming up.”” The New 
York American quotes a recent protest 
of the Mayor of Los Angeles against the 
identification of “a few of the members 
of the Hollywood motion-picture col- 
ony” with the “hundreds of clean, law- 
abiding men and women engaged in the 
making of moving pictures.” It goes 
on to comment: 








THE FOE OF THE STAGE AS IT IS 
The Rev. Dr. John Roach Straton, pastor of 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, has lately 
attacked the stage as the most demoralizing 
influence in American life. He asserts that the 
playgoing public has been “drugged with in- 
decency,”’ and that actresses gain promotion at 

the price of their honor. 


“Intelligent and informed people realize 
full well what an important and commend- 
able part the film industry plays in the life 
of this nation. 

“It is the fourth industry in extent of 
operations. 

“It provides employment for approxi- 
mately a million people directly and in- 
directly. 

“Its product reaches the enormous sum 
of a thousand million dollars a year. 

“It is among the most educational and 
uplifting of influences and ranks in those 
respects with literature and journalism. 

“It teaches art, architecture, decoration, 
history, science, world news, and instills 
the culture of poetry and romance. 

“It provides the chief entertainment of 
millions, and brings joy to the hearts of 
young and old. 

“It invades the most distant and desert 
districts and links them in knowledge and 
understanding with the most favored met- 
ropoles. 

“Its hard-working men and women are 
in fact public benefactors earnestly en- 
deavoring to bring enlightenment and 
enjoyment into weary and dreary lives, 
laboring loyally to contribute their share 
to human progress and human happiness. 

“Why disparage and defame them?” 
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PHOTOGRAPHING “PSYCHIC” STRUC- 
TURES 


¥ l ‘HAT new and mysterious form of 





matter which is said to emanate 

from the body of a medium has 
now been photographed. This “matter” 
is called by its discoverer, the late Doc- 
tor W. J. Crawford, an eminent Belfast 
engineer, “psychic structures.” He de- 
tected it first as an emanation from the 
body of Miss Kathleen Goligher in the 
course of her séances. He has given 
reasons for supposing that the psychic 
structures possess various shapes and 
dimensions. If a light table was to be 
levitated, the psychic structure was a 
cantilever fixed to the medium’s body 
at one end and gripping the under sur- 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE PREVIOUS EFFECT 
The rule with these structureg'seems to be that, they 
are as simple as possible consistent with the execu- 
tion of their function. They can be caught by the 
camera only under special circumstances, but when 

studied by experts they seem genuine enough. 


face or legs of the table with the free 
or working end. ti: the levitated body 
is a heavy one, the psychic structure 
employed is not a simple cantilever but 
is so modified that the reaction, instead 
of being thrown upon the medium, is 
applied to the floor. 

The rule with regard to these struc- 
tures is that they are as simple as 
possible consistent with the carrying 
out of the phenomena. There are psy- 
chic structures which do not touch the 
floor of the séance room and there 
are structures which touch the floor 
somewhere. The touching of a mate- 

THE MYSTERIOUS MATTER rial body by these psychic structures 
of empties pena by tag ae eg is a most important point in connec- 
is in reality a ‘psychic’ structure which has tion with them. Certain dispositions 


caused the table to tilt and to be held in position ° “ae 
gj Ae) epi ct nega tbtver yp ge and operations seem to be required for 

















A MYSTERIOUS YOUNG 


he part of a structure which is in- 
ended to touch or adhere to a floor or 
table. Only that portion of the psychic 
tructure which has undergone such 
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THIS MATTER EMERGES FROM THE YOUNG 
GIRL’S INTERIOR 

There seems little reason to doubt that here is a 

form of matter which has escaped the classifica- 

tion of the physicists. It manifests itself to the 

vision indirectly by tilting a table. It cannot be 

seen as a rule with the naked eye unless the con- 
ditions are unusual. 





special preparation can grip a material 
body. 

There are occasions when these struc- 
tures become visible, especially if there 
be a considerable number of spectators 
in the séance room. A photograph was 
obtained by flashlight at an early stage 
of the investigations in the Goligher 
circle. Something of definiteness is lost 
in the reproduction. The negative was 
accidentally dropped and cracked, but 
little of the actual picture was lost or 
injured. 

Only within the past year has it been 
possible to photograph the “stuff” issu- 
ing from the medium’s body. The chief 
difficulty seemed to be in preventing 
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injury to the medium. It seemed nec- 
essary to work her up gradually to with- 
stand the shock of the flashlight upon 
the plasma. The plasma, it is held, is 
part of the medium’s body exteriorized 
in space. After many attempts, very 
small patches of plasma were obtained 
in full view between the medium’s 
ankles. As time went on, these in- 
creased in size and variety until great 
quantities of this psychic stuff could 
be photographed. The medium and the 
members of the circle are said to be 
open to any tests. Doctor Crawford 
himself, whose good faith is not ques- 
tioned, took the most elaborate precau- 
tions to make sure the results were 
genuine. He summoned medical men 
and experts in photography to his aid. 
In order to prevent subconscious action 
moulding the plasma, he withheld the 
photographs from the medium until the 
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MISS GOLIGHER’S PLASMA 
It is an energetic plasma and there is some reason 
to believe that it is seen and utilized by beings 
who turn tables and rap upon doors—at least Doc- 
tor Crawford thought so. We are indebted to 
Messrs. Dutton of New York for these remarkable 
pictures, taken by a camera and subjected to ex- 
pert judgment as to their genuineness. 
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series had been completed. When at 
length he showed them to her, she was 
shocked and very diffident about their 
pubtication. 

The evolution of the plasma or ma- 
terial out of which the psychic struc- 
ture is shaped must not be considered 
as light and easy. In the words of the 
late Doctor Crawford :* 

“Many persons interested in psychic 
matters have written to me proposing 
various test arrangements for the me- 
dium’s feet. Most of these correspondents 
have assumed—I do not understand for 
what reason—that the evolution of the 
plasma is a quiet and tranquil process 
causing no disturbance to the medium, 
and being imperceptible to everybody con- 
cerned in the circle. These armchair 
critics imagine, for some unexplained rea- 
son, that the great and powerful struc- 
tures which produce the phenomena at the 
Goligher circle appear magically from no- 
where, and that their advent is unheralded 
by anything in the nature of labor. But 
experiment shows that nothing could be 
wider of the mark. As I have already 
explained in my earlier books, the muscles 
of the medium’s feet and ankles are, dur- 
ing the occurrence of phenomena, in a 
state of much stress: they seem to be 


* THE Psycnic STRUCTURES AT THE GOLIGHER 
Crrcte. By W. J. Crawford, D.Sc. New York: 
Dutton. 
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squirming. There is no bodily movement 
of the foot, but there is a whirlpool of 
internal muscular movement round foot 
and ankle and lower part of the calf. 

“If the reader thinks for a moment, he 
will see that the evolution of the plasma 
in the way I have described must be ac- 
companied by much friction between stock- 
ing and leather of shoe or boot. As a 
matter of fact, at nearly all séances the 
noise accompanying the birth pangs of 
the plasma is distinctly audible. Even 
when the medium sits without shoes, in 
her stocking soles, the rubbing of the 
plasma along the stocking fabric is dis- 
tinctly heard. With thin silk stockings 
this sound is accentuated; the friction of 
plasma on the threads as it disengages 
itself is unmistakable. If the medium’s 
feet are encased in shoes the preliminary 
noise is usually greater, as the plasma 
finds a path for itself from the sole of the 
foot to the open air; while if her legs are 
laced up in tight boots the preliminary 
noises may be quite prolonged, as is easily 
understandable. Nothing can be wider of 
the mark than to suppose that this initial 
process at the commencement of every 
séance—the bringing away of the plasma 
—is a silent, unforceful operation, anal- 
ogous, say, to steam rising from the sur- 
face of boiling water. it is, on the con- 
trary, as a little consideration will show, 
of necessity a most energetic process, and 
great forces are involved.” 





A NEW FACTOR IN THE INEFFICIENCY 


OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


F it be true, as it seems, that the 
| American college is turning out in- 

efficient graduates, the explanation 
can only be that the American college 
has become too big. There has devel- 
oped among American youths a craze 
for the “big college.” The results, as 
set forth by Doctor Charles S. Howe, 
of the Case School of Applied Science, 
in School and Science, are appalling. 
He agrees with a professor in one of 
our prominent universities who traces 
all the trouble to the fact that the size 
of the student body has outgrown the 
size of the colleges. “The slovenly 
spelling, the slovenly handwriting, the 





slovenly expression, the slovenly be- 
smudged page, the evidences of no ca- 
pacity, no interest and no industry that 
a large minority (I am not saying ma- 
jority) of the students will unblush- 
ingly hand in would be a disgrace to the 
meanest institution. This the sort of 
rottenness that exists beneath the good- 
ly outside of ‘the most perfect educa- 
tional system the world has ever seen.’ 
The toleration of it is an offense that 
is rank.” Bad as the situation is for 
the large minority, the large majority 
of the students are the victims of yet 
another growing evil. The effect of 
large numbers upon the faculties seems 






THE COLLEGE 


to be as bad as upon‘the students. The 
professors find they cannot keep the 
students up to the same standards 
which were formerly required. 

Forty years ago a college with three 
hundred students was considered large. 
To-day such an institution is almost too 
small to be mentioned. 

The increase in the number of stu- 
dents in the last 28 years, for the whole 
country, is 139 per cent., while popula- 
tion increased only 68 per cent. The 
figures for individual institutions are 
still more startling. Thus, for the col- 
lege year 1920 the University of Cali- 
fornia had in residence over 16,000 
students, while Columbia had nearly 
24,000 students. In 1905 Columbia 
University had 4,755 students; during 
the next five years the number in- 
creased 56 per cent.; during the next 
five years 60 per cent.; and during the 
next five years it increased a trifle over 
100 per cent. One might suppose that 
we had reached the limit in numbers 
last year, but the figures so far avail- 


able show that in many institutions 
there are more students to-day than 


ever before. Out of 42 institutions, en- 
rollments in which are available, 35 
show increases this year ranging from 
2 to 2,417 students, while only three 
show decreases. 

What are we to do with all the young 
men and young women who insist upon 
a higher education? We must either 
take all or refuse to take some of them. 
If, Dr. Howe says, we refuse to take 
all who apply, many highly intelligent, 
keen, bright young people will be de- 
nied an opportunity which they ought 
to have. If we do take them, we may 
do them more harm than good, for the 
endowments, buildings and equipments 
of our colleges have not kept pace 
with the increases in the numbers of 
students. 

Every college administrator knows 
that there is a certain ratio between 
the number of teachers and the number 
of students who can be well taught, and 
every laboratory head fully realizes that 
there is a similar ratio between space 
and amount of apparatus and the num- 
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ber of students who can be trained in 
the laboratory. In most institutions 
this ratio was at its normal before the 
war. No professor had so many stu- 
dents in his classes that he could not 
easily and thoroly instruct them, and 
no laboratory, with possibly very few 
exceptions, were so crowded but that 
sound principles could be _ installed 
through the medium of experimental 
work. We have long since passed that 
stage. 


“In a lecture-room a professor may lec- 
ture to as many students as can hear his 
voice, unless it is a lecture illustrated with 
apparatus, and then the limit is the num- 
ber who can hear the professor talk and 
can clearly see the experiments which are 
being performed. In a recitation section 
the case is entirely different. In a recita- 
tion a professor does not lecture—or at 
least he should not. He should endeavor 
to find out what the student has succeeded 
in doing for himself, and he should direct 
the student’s efforts along the right lines 
of study. It is generally conceded that the 
undergraduate student should receive a 
large portion of his training through the 
recitation room. It is also generally con- 
ceded that the number of students in a 
recitation room should not average more 
than twenty or thirty. If, then, it has 
been necessary, through the large increase 
of students, to make recitation sections of 
forty or eighty or more, it is evident that 
the quality of the instruction must have 
greatly deteriorated. This is especially 
true in those subjects in which the student 
is obliged to prepare some definite task in 
his study and present accurate results 
when he goes to the classroom. Mathe- 
matics and some sciences are good exam- 
ples of this class of subjects. It is a 
farce to attempt to teach forty or fifty 
students in mathematics at one time—that 
is, if the instructor expects to find out 
anything about what they have accom- 
plished.” 


The effect in large recitation sections 
can readily be seen in the students. 
Finding that they are not required to 
recite every day, many of them make 
little or no preparation, hoping to get 
by on review questions or lucky ques- 
tions. The evils of the system are illus- 
trated in a college in one department 
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of which any student who announces to 
the instructor that he is not prepared 
may go to the board, copy from the 
text-book any lesson assigned to him, 
and receive a passing grade. Thus he 
may pass in the entire subject without 
having ever looked into the text-book 
except in the classroom. It may be won- 
dered whether administrative officers 
and heads of departments really know 
what takes place in some of the class- 
rooms of their institutions. The stu- 
dent who finds that he can get along in 
his college work by performing a mini- 
mum of labor or no labor at all acquires 
a very low opinion of scholarship and 
of the methods in his own college and 
he learns little if anything of the sub- 
ject he is supposed to be studying. He 
also fails to develop a sense of respon- 
sibility, and this is one of the greatest 
defects, according to the business men 
who employ him after his graduation. 

The trouble is not, as some think, that 
the students are not teachable but that 
they are not taught. Here are state- 
ments of fact, not criticisms, which Pro- 
fessor Howe thinks explain the bad 
quality of the teaching: 


“First—Many of our college and uni- 
versity presidents are not trained educa- 
tors, or, if they are, they are not allowed 
to use much of their ability as educators 


but must give their whole time to execu- 
tive work, at least when it is not taken up 
with raising money to meet the college 
bills. They know little or nothing at first- 
hand about the kind of teaching that is 
being done in any department of the in- 
stitutions over which they preside, and 
they would never think of visiting a class- 
room or lecture room for fear of offend- 
ing the professor in charge. 

“Second—Deans are also admirable ex- 
ecutives; but they have not time for or 
spend very little time in the discussion of 
education and its principles as applied to 
the college in which they are serving. 

“Third—Heads of departments, most of 
whom are ripe scholars with high ideals 
of teaching and of attainment, do not con- 
sider it their duty to train the young in- 
structors under them, nor do they know 
in any detail what those instructors do in 
the classrooms. 

“Fourth—Quite a large part of the 
teaching in our colleges is done by young 
instructors, many of them the finest prod- 
uct of our universities; but most of them 
have had no experience in teaching pre- 
vious to their college appointments or 
training in pedagogical methods. It is 
safe to say that most of them have not the 
slightest idea that there is such a thing as 
a theory of teaching and they know noth- 
ing about the modern methods which must 
be studied by nearly every common-school 
teacher before he or she can obtain an 
appointment.” 


WOULD WE ALL BE HEALTHIER IF WE 
SCRUBBED THE FLOOR? 


the London Lancet to the supe- 

rior physique of the woman who 
scrubs floors, and Doctor Harry Camp- 
bell asserts in the columns of the great 
medical organ that a protecting instinct 
seems to attract even well-to-do women 
to this lowly occupation. Young girls 
of the best families, when sent to cook- 
ing school, find the scrubbing of the 
floor peculiarly delightful. These girls 
have been known deliberately to scatter 
water over the floor in order that they 
might have an excuse for going upon 
their hands and knees to wipe it up. 


A TTENTION has been drawn in 


The exhilaration of the experience is 
extreme and its effects in toning up the 
organs all over the body seem to be 
permanent. It is an instinct that should 
be revived in men. The position of the 
woman who is scrubbing the floor, when 
considered from the physical point of 
view, is anatomically correct. That of 
the woman who stands is not. In set- 
ting forth the reasons for this, Doctor 
J. Knox Thompson writes in The Lancet 
that man is not really a biped. He is 
really a quadruped who has acquired the 
habit of going about on his hind limbs. 
If we overlook this truth we are unable 
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to trace the origin of important diseases 
from which the quadruped in its normal 
position is free. Contrast, he urges, the 
conditions in man with the correspond- 
ing conditions in the quadruped: 


“In the latter the lungs, instead of be- 
ing, as it were, set up on end, with their 
whole weight supported on the small 
diaphragmatic surface—so that the lower 
lobes are constantly in a more or less com- 
pressed and sodden condition, and their 
apices almost strangled by the weight of 
the upper two ribs pressing upon them 
like a collar—recline upon the full extent 
of their ventro-lateral surfaces; the ribs, 
instead of pressing upon them, support 
them, and the heart, instead of having the 
hard central tendon and backbone to rest 
upon, reclines upon the ventral extremities 
of the lungs. The soft low-pressure auri- 
cles are in a position of freedom to expand 
and contract, the veins at the back of the 
thorax are not congested; the stomach, 
colon, etc., do not hang suspended by liga- 
ments, but rest throughout their whole ex- 
tent on the broad surface of the anterior 
abdominal wall. The kidneys also rest in- 
stead of being suspended, and the pelvis 
and its contents, being on a level with or 
usually above that of the abdominal con- 
tents, are not pressed upon by them, so 
that the pelvic floor has practically no 
stress to bear. The lower abdominal wall, 
internal abdominal rings, and crural 
canals have very little pressure to sup- 
port, and there is no tendency to hernia 
as that is the highest part of the abdomen. 
The thighs are usually flexed on the abdo- 
men, lending additional support.” 


The disadvantages to man from his 
abandonment of the quadrupedal posi- 
tion are accentuated by the eagerness of 
mothers to make the baby walk. The 
erect position should not be too early 
adopted for children, and, after learning 
it, they should be encouraged to go back 
to the all-fours position for a while each 
day. The advice is applicable to adults, 
altho it would be unwise to base too 
Sweeping. a generaiization upon the 
practice of going about on all fours 
until a considerable experience has been 
acquired in this form of therapy. It is 
an unchallenged fact that the occupa- 
tion of the scrub woman is one of the 
healthiest forms of manual labor under 


proper conditions, and it seems no less 
true that we should all be healthier if 
we scrubbed our own floors instead of 
having them scrubbed for us by others. 
If we scrubbed the floors there would 
be less to dread in the shape of catarrhs 
and derangements of the respiratory 
and gastro-intestinal tract. When we 
are scrubbing a floor the whole pelvis 
is relieved Of its state of chronic con- 
gestion. It is not the scrubbing of the 
floor that gives the scrub woman her 
advantages over the rest of us, but the 
quadrupedal position to which she ac- 
customs herself and which is both tonic 
and integrating. The anatomical expla- 
nation is simple: 


“The muscles upon which most of the 
work of maintaining the erect posture is 
thrown are the erector spine and its 
accessory groups. It is plain that this 
great group of muscles, especially in the 
lumbo-sacral region, is subjected to very 
much greater stress in the human being 
than in the quadruped; the mechanism 
has not yet become properly adapted to 
the new stress, and lumbago and rheuma- 
tism in the back are common, in spite of 
the fact that the back is less exposed to 
the weather in man than in quadrupeds. 
The defective adaptation of these muscles 
to the stress ‘of erect posture is also shown 
in the gait of the old and feeble... . 

“The effects of the ravages of Pott’s 
disease are greatly aggravated by the 
erect posture; in quadrupeds the mainte- 
nance of the spinal continuity and curve 
is due to interlocking of articular proc- 
esses, and disease of the vertebral bodies 
need not lead to any displacement except 
perhaps slight lordosis, but in man col- 
lapse and fusion of diseased vertebral 
bodies is the rule, in some cases causing 
actual dislocation of the spine and lesions 
of the cord and its nerves, and in nearly 
all cases severe deformity, such as marked 
kyphosis and a hunch-back condition, with 
consequent serious interference with the 
visceral functions. In man the weight of 
the abdominal contents has twisted the 
innominate bones so that the iliac bones 
form saucers or fosse to support them, 
instead of being merely part of the attach- 
ments of the lower limbs to the trunk. 

“Owing to the fact that the whole 
weight of the body is continually thrown 
on to the lower limbs in man, injuries and 
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affections are more varied and frequent in 
the latter than in the hind limbs of quad- 
rupeds. Contracted and deformed pelvis, 
a serious condition in women on account 
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of parturition, is largely due to the erect 
posture, even tho the tendency to its 
development is due to rickets,. osteomala- 
cia, and so on.” 





IMPENDING DEVELOPMENT OF A RACE 
OF SUPERMEN THROUGH THE GLANDS 


HE superman, altho held by many 
I to be a mere fallacy of Nietz- 
sche’s, has all but arrived. His 
coming cannot be much longer de- 
layed, because the new knowledge of 
the glands regulating personality will 
enable him to break the bonds that have 
held him in subjection. The day is not 
distant when we shall all be supermen. 
The chemical conditions of man’s being, 
to use the language of Doctor Louis 
Berman,* the brilliant biological chem- 
ist of Columbia University (and these 
chemical conditions include the internal 
secretions), are the steps of the ladder 
by which man will climb to “those dizzy 
heights where he will stretch out his 
hands and find himself a god.” The 
thyroid gland, the pituitary gland, the 
adrenal glands, the thymus, the pineal, 
the sex glands, have yielded this secret 
and other secrets of even more immedi- 
ate importance. The life of every in- 
dividual, normal or abnormal, his phys- 
ical appearance, his psychic traits, are 
dominated largely by his internal se- 
cretions. There are certain terms for 
the glands of internal secretion which 
are used interchangeably. They are 
spoken of often as the endocrine glands 
and as the hormone-producing glands. 
Endocrine stands for both the gland and 
its secretion. Hormone applies specific- 
ally to the secretion. Dr. Berman 
gives us this general description of 
the glands: 


“Originally, a gland meant something 
in the body which was seen to make some- 
thing else, generally a juice or a liquid 
mixture of some sort. A classical example 
is the salivary glands elaborating saliva. 


* THE GLANDS REGULATING PERSONALITY. By 
Louis Berman, M.D. New York: Macmillan. 


The microscope has shown us that every 
gland is a chemical factory in which the 
cells are the workers. The product of the 
gland work is its secretion. Thus the 
sweat glands of the skin secrete the per- 
spiration as their secretion, the lachrymal 
glands of the eyes the tears as theirs. 
The collectivism of management and con- 
trol is the only essential difference be- 
tween them and the modern soap factory 
or TN. 2. Diane. . «- 

-“It was soon found that the cells of the 
more familiar glands, like the sweat or 
tear glands, resembled the cells of the 
more mysterious structures, named the 
thyroid in the neck or adrenal in the ab- 
domen, of which the function was un- 
known. What had hitherto prevented 
classification of the latter as glands was 
the fact that they possessed no visible 
pathways for the removal of their secre- 
tion. So now they were set apart as the 
ductless glands, the glands without ducts, 
as contrasted with the glands normally 
equipped with ducts. Since, too, they 
were observed to have an exceedingly rich 
supply of blood, the blood presented itself 
as the only conceivable mode of egress for 
the secretions packed within the cells. 
So they were also called the blood or vas- 
cular glands.” 


The glands of internal secretion have 
an evolutionary history that would take 
us back to the primitive forms of fish 
life. Thus the thyroid gland was orig- 
inally a sex gland, pure and simple. It 
played a great part in the transforma- 
tion of sea creatures into land animals, 
just as it is destined to play its tre- 
mendous part in our transformation 
into a race of supermen. The thyroid 
secretion is the controller of the speed 
of living. The pressure of energy in 
the cells is controlled by the thyroid. 
The mobility of that energy is also con- 
trolled by the thyroid. Without it, rapid 
fluctuations of energy and flexibility of 
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energy mobilization for any sudden act 
become impossible. 

Consider, again, the pituitary, a lump 
of tissue about the size of a pea, lying 
at the base of the brain a short distance 
behind the root of the nose. While the 
thyroid makes available a greater sup- 
ply of crude energy, by speeding up cel- 
lular processes, the pituitary assists 
in energy transformation, in energy ex- 
penditure and conversion, especially of 
the brain, and of the sexual system. 
“In short, the thyroid facilitates energy 
production, the pituitary its consump- 
tion. The pituitary appears therefore 
as the gland of continued effort. "Hence 
fatigability, an inability to maintain 
effort, is one of the prominent com- 
plaints when there is destruction or an 
insufficiency of it for one reason or 
another.” 

The glands of combat, the glands of 
emergency energy’, the glands of pre- 
paredness, such are tie adrénals. In 
like manner one might go through the 
whole list of glands regulating person- 
ality and find each performing a func- 
tion in urging man along the path that 
leads from the savage to the superman. 
Until quite recently, the glands were 
treated from the standpoint of therapy. 
If they manifested a deficiency, they 
were to be “trated” as one might deal 
with a sore finger or a boil on the neck. 
Little was it suspected that they were 
so many laboratories in which pro- 
ceeded the chemistry of the soul. 

The new attitude to these glands does 
not mean merely the raising of the 
general level of intelligence by the use 
of endocrine extracts in making bad 
boys good and stupid men clever. We 
shall all go forward. Nor will endo- 
crine control necessarily interfere with 
the life of the individual. “There will 
be breeding of the best mixtures of 
glands of internal secretion possible. 
And there will be treatment for those 
born with a handicap, or who have be- 
come handicapped in the life struggle. 
There will be a stimulation of capacity 
to the limit.” 

The internal secretions are, in Pro- 
fessor Berman’s judgment, the most 


hopeful and promising of the reagents 
for control yet come upon the human 
mind. They open up limitless prospects 
for the improvement of the race. Even 
if we are only upon the first rung of the 
ladder, we are upon the ladder. If a 
single gland can dominate the life his- 
tory of an individual, it becomes pos- 
sible, by studying endocrine traits of 
physique, life reactions, disease tenden- 
cies, hereditary history and blood chem- 
istry, to gain an insight into the con- 
stitution of any individual. Doctor 
Berman illustrates this point by means 
of an endocrine explanation of Oscar 
Wilde! His personality must be classed 
as thymocentric—a persistent thymus 
superiority with an instability of the 
other two main glands involved. The 
thymus is the gland of childhood, the 
gland which keeps children childish and 
sometimes makes children out of grown- 
ups. The points of immediate interest 
in Oscar Wilde’s case are the height, the 
complexion and the beardlessness. An- 
other sign was his voice. 


“As happens in a number of thymo- 
centrics, his pituitary must have attempt- 
ed to compensate for the endocrine de- 
ficiencies always present in them. The 
exceptional size of his head was a pitui- 
tary trait. Finding, possibly making, 
plenty of room for itself to grow, for some 
unknown reason, in an extraordinary 
fashion, it reinforced the love of the beau- 
tiful that is part of the feminine post- 
pituitary nature, with an_ intellectual 
ability and maturity that was at first all- 
conquering. In the face of a society or- 
ganized for pure masculine and pure fem- 
inine types, disgrace and disaster at last 
overtook him, with almost the ruthless- 
ness of natural selection wiping out an 
unadapted sport suddenly cropping up in 
an environment. Ir prison he suffered 
from severe splitting headaches, which 
were probably due to changes in his pitui- 
tary. Described as being directly over the 
eyes, they haunted him until his death, 
and may have had a good deal to do with 
the absinthe addiction he acquired.” 


Modern diagnosis and modern the- 
rapy might have done a great deal 
for Oscar Wilde, for Napoleon, Julius 
Caesar and others of their respective 
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endocrine types. Were they alive to- 
day and willing to submit themselves 
to scientific scrutiny, the X-ray would 
tell us of the state.of the pituitary and 
thymus in them, chemical examinations 
of the blood the condition of the thyroid 
and adrenals, shedding a flood of light 
upon their maladies as well as their 
personalities. Therapy might have re- 
lieved Napoleon of his attacks, and so, 
halting the creeping degeneration of his 
pituitary, made Waterloo impossible. 
Consider Julius Caesar: 


“The compound of intellectual and prac- 
tical ability he realized was of the rarest. 
It meant a most delicate balance between 
his ante-pituitary, post-pituitary, adrenals 
and thyroid. He was an orator, politi- 
cian, historian, conqueror and statesman. 
That his thyroid functioned well can be 
deduced from a career which involved 
more than three hundred personal tri- 
umphs as recognition from his native city. 
On horseback, riding without using his 
hands, he would often dictate to two or 
three secretaries at once. The masculine 
love of glory and ambition, expression of 
a well-working ante-pituitary, was com- 
bined with the effeminate echoes of an 
equally well-evolved post-pituitary. No 
prima donna was more concerned with the 
care of her skin, complexion and hair than 
he. The analogy extends even to super- 
fluous hair which he had removed, not by 
the modern electrolysis, but by depilation 
with forceps and main force. The atten- 
dants at his bath would polish his epider- 
mis, for his satisfaction, until it resembled 
alabaster or marble.” 


The accessibility of the thyroid gland 
in the neck, the ease of surgical ap- 
proach, the definite effects following its 
removal, and the marvels of the feeding 
of the thyroid have rendered it the 
center of attack by the larger army of 
endocrine investigators. Seeming mir- 
acles in the transformation of person- 
ality have been effected. The internal 
secretions, indeed, appear to be the key 
to the soul of man, the chemistry of 
his deportment, the basis of the great 
destiny in store for him. It has been 
argued that the process of evolution has 
ceased. In truth, we are on the thresh- 
old of a fresh stage of evolution much 
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more tremendous in what it signifies 
than we have been permitted to know 
in the past. Crime, disease, old age, 
will vanish, and who shall say that 
Utopia itself is unattainable, the end 
of poverty, of inefficiency, of doubt and 
despair? These will be the effects of 
the cooperation of the glands: 


“What transfigures the individual as the 
years go by is no simple wear and tear of 
the tissues, nor the replacement of old 
cells by new. It is the rearrangement of 
relationships among the ductless glands, 
the shifting of influences from the pre- 
dominant to the subordinate, and, vice 
versa, in the constellation of the internal 
secretions, that determines the unfolding 
of the personality. The transformations 
raise doubt sometimes as to the reality 
of personal identity. What actually hap- 
pens in the changes from childhood to 
adolescence, from adolescence to maturity, 
and so on, is the sloughing of one internal 
glandular dominance for another. . 

“It becomes permissible to speak of the 
five Endocrine Epochs. Similarities and 
resemblances of mind and body between 
people at a given period of life, childhood, 
youth, maturity must be put down to their 
common government by the salient endo- 
erine of the epoch. So one may list: 


Infancy as the epoch of the thymus; 

Childhood as the epoch of the pineal; 

Adolescence as the epoch of whatever 
gland is left in control as the result of 
the life struggle; 

Senility as the epoch of general endocrine 
deficiency.” 


There is a fear among some students 
of psychology that the science of the 
internal secretions in its maturity will 
signify the abolition of the marvelous 
differences between human beings that 
are really responsible for the existence 
of the unique personalities of history, 
the Hannibals, the Euripides, the Joans 
of Are. It is beyond dispute, says Doc- 
tor Berman, that a derangement of the 
endocrines has been responsible for 
masterpieces of the human species in 
the past and will be responsible for 
them in the future. The equality of 
Utopia, he says, can be the equality of 
the highest and fullest development pos- 
sible for each of its inhabitants. 
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WHEREIN THE PROBLEM OF THE EARTH- 
WORM IS THE PROBLEM OF THE CHILD 


ITHIN recent years the distin- 
W guished authority on animal 

behavior, Professor Yerkes, de- 
vised a simple apparatus by means of 
which he was able to test the ability of 
earthworms to learn to follow a path 
and to avoid an injurious chemical or 
electrical stimulus. He had in mind the 
question whether the earthworm can 
profit from experience and whether it 
can associate the tactual stimulus with 
the chemical and acquire the habit of 
regularly responding to sandpaper as 
tho it anticipated the unpleasant feel- 
ing of it. The animal was usually given 
five trials on a single day. One earth- 
worm in the course of several months 
was given 850 lessons or trials in pass- 
ing through the labyrinth. In the latter 
part of the experiments the worm was 
seldom directly stimulated and usually 
took the right turn with a fair degree 
of accuracy. 

These results proved positive, and 
Yerkes next tried an unusual experi- 
ment. He cut off that part of the ani- 
mal’s body containing the “brain,” for 
the earthworm has what may be called 
a brain. These animals are able to re- 
generate such lost parts. The idea was 
to determine whether the previously 
acquired habits were located in the 
brain or generally distributed in the 
nervous system. Forty hours after the 
operation the lessons were begun again. 
The worm moved forward more slowly 
and continually than before the opera- 
tion, into the middle of the labyrinth. 
Having reached the common wall of the 
arms it turned to the left and five times 
pushed forward to the sandpaper, each 
time withdrawing upon contact. As it 
searched with the cut end for a way of 
escape, the tail became active and 
moved about as if feeling for a path. 
Shortly a turn toward the right was 
made and, with repeated attempts to 
crawl up the glass wall, the worm ap- 
proached the exit tube. The instant the 
“head” end came in contact with the 


moist lining of the tube the worm 
pushed forward as if in recognition of 
the retreat. 

Professor Yerkes concludes that the 
correct performance of a thoro in- 
grained habitual act of the kind studied 
in this investigation was not dependent 
upon the “brain’”—portions of the ner- 
vous system carried by the five anterior 
segments—since the worm reacted ap- 
propriately within a few hours after 
its removal. As the brain was regener- 
ated, the worm exhibited increased ini- 
tiative. Two months after the removal 
of the brain, during the last four weeks 
of which period no training was given, 
the acquired habits had completely dis- 
appeared. The removal and the regen- 
eration of the first five segments re- 
sulted in the development of a worm 
strikingly different in behavior from 
the original worm. 

Professor W..M. Smallwood, of Syra- 





AN EARTHWORM’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Perspective of T apparatus for study of habit 
formation in the earthworm; Al, plate-glass base 
for parts of apparatus; A2, layers of white blot- 
ting paper covering approximately two-thirds of 
Al; w, w, Ww, w, plate-glass walls of T-shaped 
passage-way ; En. T., wooden entrance tube, lined 
with moistened blotting paper, from which worm 
enters passage-way, as indicated by arrow (the 
cover of the tube is shown removed ; Ex. T., wooden 
exit tube in position for reception of worm as it 
emerges from open arm of glass T (in this case, 
the cover is in position) ;- P, strip of sandpaper 
resting on A2 and extending across passage-way ; 
E, pieces of copper wire serving as electrodes, in- 
sulated and kept at fixed distances from one an- 
other by the corrugations of the strip of rubber, 
R; I, inductorium, wires from the secondary coil 
of which terminate in the electrodes at E; K, key 
in primary circuit of inductorium; B, dry cell. 

From Yerkes, Intelligence of Earthworms. 
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cuse University, has made a study of 
these experiments as they pertain to 
man.* The same combination of re- 
actions, he notes, had to be gone over 
and over again. When the earthworm 
grew a new brain, this in turn had to 
be trained. In mammals there is, in ad- 
dition to the so-called regular brain, the 
so-called new brain, which receives im- 
pulses from all over the body. This is 
the first thing in the history of animals 
to become a single region forming a 
regulating center for all activities. 
Still, nothing new is introduced as to 
method and no new kind of reflex ac- 
tion or new type of nerve impulse is 
evident in any of the reactions that are 
regulated by the “new brain.” We must 
formulate our procedure with the same 
tools that nature has dealt with in 
teaching animals. All of a child’s in- 
formation, for example, enters through 
his receptor. This will vary with his 
heredity as will all other parts of his 
body and in no other way. There is a 


given range of vision, audition, sense 


of taste or smell. His place in this 
range, poor, medium or good, is fixed 
before birth. The deaf-mute cannot be 
made to hear nor the near-sighted given 
normal eyes. 

Because of a man’s biological origin, 
he is governed by the same laws as are 
all other animals. No new methods of 
procedure that are essentially funda- 
mental have ever been discovered by 
man or for man. New devices will be 
employed from time to time, but in the 
training of the mind in all of its early 
stages there will be the simple re- 
ward and punishment suggestion during 
which time definite structures are be- 
coming accustomed to a given reaction 
in the brain. These things—we call 
them synapses—once established, the 
training of a new set can be begun. 
Thoroness takes on a new meaning. It 
grows out of the biological necessity of 
training “synapses” to respond simi- 
larly each time, and no one can yet 
predict in advance how many times the 


* MAN—THE ANIMAL. By W. M. Smallwood. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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process must be gone through within 
a given individual nor how flexible and 
adjustable an individual will become. 

Before a habit is fixed, the group of 
reactions which result in a specific re- 
sponse have to be repeated many times. 
There does not appear to be any- 
thing distinctively different between the 
methods of teaching the child or the 
animal. 

The word synapsis gives us the point 
of contact between the training of the 
earthworm and the training of the child. 


It involves the passing of a stimulus 


from one neuron to the next. Each 
neuron is an independent unit and its 
connection with other neurons is by con- 
tact only. This means that there is a 
break in the continuity of the nerve 
pathway. Such a structural break is 
called the synapse. Little is scientifi- 
cally known about what happens ‘in 
synapsis. The more synapses in a given 
route, the longer it takes for a stimulus 
to reach its destination. Science is just 
beginning to realize the nature of these 
different connections, and it is in this 
highly technical field that we may ex- 
pect future revelations. “All attempts 
to discover what happens to a stimulus 
after it enters the brain have thus far 
been a complete failure. How a heat 
stimulus can be translated into a spe- 
cific command to the muscles to contract 
in a definite manner is unknown.” 

Here it may be noted that many 
readers do not seem to understand what 
is meant by a habit. For the present 
purpose it may be enough to state that 
a habit is made up of many reflexes or 
rather reflex actions in which one com- 
bination finally dominates over all of 
the other possible reactions. In this as 
in the simple nervous process, it is the 
training of the synapses that must take 
place. The formation of habits is well 
illustrated in the method employed in 
the training of animals, where an al- 
most endless series of repetitions is 
used in fixing a habit. Habits of clean- 
liness are instilled into a child, for in- 
stance, only by constantly requiring 
that he wash his hands before coming 
to the table. 
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SUPERIORITY OF PREHISTORIC MAN 
TO MODERN MAN 


URRENT scientific thought is 
misled by a conviction that pre- 


historic man was intellectually 
below the level of man in our age. 
The exact reverse is the case, ac- 
cording to Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. 
Prehisioric man displayed not merely 
metal power of the highest grade, but 
actual genius so brilliant that nothing 
in thé arnals of historic man can com- 
pare with it for a moment. He was, 
on the whole, a greater genius than 
modern man, bolder in the exercize of 
the inventive faculty. 
If the inventive faculty were not so 
much misunderstood, Admiral Fiske 


goes on to declare in his recent work,* 
then anthropology and the evolutionary 
sciences in general would be less mis- 
leading as guides to what kind of a 
world prehistoric 


man managed to 
fashion for himself. The invention of 
the bow.and arrow was one of the first 
order of brilliancy. A mind that could 
conceive to-day such a device—make it 
as an original invention, that is— 
would exemplify a creative faculty of 
the supreme type. It is not easy to 
think of any simple accident as ac- 
counting for the invention of the bow 
and arrow. It consists of three entire- 
ly independent parts—the straight bar 
of wood, the string and the arrow. 
When one realizes the countless cen- 
turies during which the bow and ar- 
row “held sway, the millions of men 
who have used it and the important 
effect it has had in the conquest of 
wild beasts and in the deciding of 
many battles critically important in 
the history of the world, he can hard- 
ly escape the conclusion that the in- 
vention was one of the most important 
occurrences in the career of man. 
The word inventor is used so loosely 
nowadays that most of us, the Admiral 
thinks, fail altogether to realize that 


* Invention: the Master Key to Progress. By 
Rear-Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, LL.D., U.S.N. 
New York: Dutton. 


a real inventor is as unusual as a real 
poet or a real musician. There are 
poets and musicians who follow the 
beaten path brilliantly and there are 
inventors who do the same. But the 
man who strikes out into the unknown 
as a pioneer and makes an invention 
of such absolute novelty that whole 
centuries are spent in its mere devel- 
opment is incomparably brilliant, one 
might say inspired. Now, prehistoric 
man had to strike out into the un- 
explored immensity of an intellectual 
void, and, if we compare his orig- 
inal inventions with the mere “de- 
velopments” and “improvements” of 
the historical period, we gain some 
idea of how superior to us _ intellec- 
tually must have been the antediluvi- 
ans whom archeology despises. 

“To us who have been carefully taught 
the facts known at the present day, and 
whose minds have been trained by logic 
and mathematics to reason from effect to 
cause, and to construct frameworks of 
cause wherefrom to gain effects, it seems 
that anyone who noted that the hard sub- 
stance which we call iron came from heat- 
ing certain stones would immediately in- 
vent a process for caking iron in quanti- 
ties. But prehistoric man had no knowl- 
edge whatever save that coming from his 
own observation and the oral teachings of 
the wise men; mathematics and logic did 
not exist; and the only training given him 
was in those simple arts of hunting, fish- 
ing, field tilling, etc., by which he earned 
his livelihood. For a mind so untrained 
and ignorant to leap from the simple 
noting of the accidental production of the 
metal to a realization of its value, then to 
a correct inference as to the possibility of 
producing it at will, then to a correct in- 
ference as to the method of producing it, 
and then to devising the method and actu- 
ally producing iron at will, suggests a 
reasoning intelligence of an order exceed- 
ingly high... . 

“Nothing resembling writing is to be 
found in nature; nowhere do we see in 
nature any effort to preserve any records 
of any kind. How man, or a man, was 
led to invent writing we can only imagine.” 
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WHISTLER’S ENDURING APPEAL AS 
MAN AND AS ARTIST 


man had his Traubel, and Whistler 

had the Pennells. When they tell 
us in their new “Whistler Journal’* 
that “his fame endures, increases; none 
shall prevail against it,” we are com- 
pelled to recognize not only the truth 
of their statement but also the sub- 
stantial part that they have played in 
this endurance and in this increase. 
Mr. Pennell is himself a gifted artist; 
his wife was for years one of the 
busiest, most popular and most accom- 
plished women in London; and yet 
these two have felt that they honored 
themselves in honoring Whistler. They 
fell in love with him, so to speak, when 
they first knew him, and they are still 
under his spell. The present “Journal,” 
a substantial volume with scores of il- 
lustrations, is composed, in the main, 
of the notes and records out of which 
they constructed the authorized “Life 
of Whistler,” pub- 
lished in 1909. It 
throws a flood of 
light on the collec- 
tion of Whistler- 
iana that they have 
lately presented to 
the Library of Con- 
gress, and appears 
on the eve of the 
opening, in the Na- 
tional Museum at 
Washington, of an- 
other important 
Whistler collection, 
bequeathed’ by 
Charles L. Freer. 
Incidents briefly 
described in the 
“Life” are treated 
with detail in the 
“Whistler Journal.” 
In general spirit it 
falls easily, with 
the books of Lytton 
Strachey and of 
Mrs. Asquith, into 


J mented had his Boswell, Whit- 














Pen-and-ink Sketch 
of Whistler by Har- 
per Pennington. 


what may be called the literature. of 
the Victorian revival. For Royal Cortis- 
soz, art critic of the New York Tribune, 
it represents “‘a triumph of that kind 
of portraiture which literally places a 
man before us in his habit as he lived” ; 
while Maurice Francis Egan, in the 
New York Times, goes so far as to 
say: “Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have 
created a new form of literature... 
a contribution to our knowledge of a 
great man which will one day be as 
much of a classic as the Autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini’ or the self-revela- 
tions of Michelangelo.” 

If we look for the secret of Whistler’s 
enduring appeal, we may find it in the 
fact that he was a man who defied 
the world and yet made good. There 
are not many of that kind. His atti- 
tude toward others was almost inhuman 


in the sense that he looked upon them 
only as fuel for the sacred fire he was 
kindling. One cannot help feeling, a 
critic says, that he would have had less 
affection even for his mother if she had 
not been a perfect model for what he 


wanted to express. For his two illegiti- 
mate children he seems to have had 
little affection. 

His artistic independence, expressed 
not only in his work but in his criti- 
cizms of others, was marked. The 
“Why drag in Velasquez” story, which 
has gone through amazing variations, 
strikes the Pennells as funny rather 
than as anything else. They admit, 
however, that it had a basis in reality, 
and they quote many other of Whistler’s. 

He habitually depreciated J. M. W. 
Turner, Burne-Jones, Alma - Tadema 
and Sargent, and he was not afraid to 
criticize even greater men. After visit- 
ing Rome in 1899, he told the Pennells: 
“T found St. Peter’s fine, with its great 
yellow walls, the interior too big, per- 
haps, but you had only to go inside to 


* THE WHISTLER JOURNAL. By E. R. & J. Pen- 
nell. Lippincott. . 





WHISTLER LITHOGRAPHS AND ETCHINGS 


SWINBURNE 
The early friendship of Swinburne and Whistler 
was broken by a quarrel. Whistler tried to heal the 
breach by paying a puplic tribute to the poet. Swin- 
burne refused to forgive, and described the artist 
as “clever, certainly very clever, but a little viper.” 


HENLEY 
Whistler sent to the funeral of Henley a spray of 
purple iris, and often spoke of his admiration of 
the man who had not only written great poetry 
himself but had been among the first to discover 
the literary gift in others. 


FOUR PORTRAITS REPRODUCED FROM THE “WHISTLER JOURNAL” 


MALLARME 
This drawing marked a departure from the usual 
methods of lithography. Instead of using a trans- 
fer, Whistler laid thin Japanese tracing-paper on 
a rough book-cover, and drew on it, shifting the 
paper as he drew to get a varying grain. 


aid 
LORD WOLSELEY 
This is interesting because it is one of the few 
portraits that Whistler made of military men. He 
seemed, in his way, to admire the military life, 
and looked back with special pride to the years 
that he spent at West Point. 
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Portrait Made by Paul Helleu While Whistler 
Posed to Boldini. 


know where Wren got his ideas—how 
he, well, you know, robbed Peter’s to 
pay Paul’s! And I liked the Vatican, 
the Swiss Guards, great big fellows, 
lolling about as in Dumas; they made 
you think of D’Artagan, Aramis and 
the others. And Michael Angelo? A 
tremendous fellow, yes; the frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel, interesting as pic- 
tures, but with all 
the legs and arms of 
the figures sprawl- 
ing everywhere I 
could not see the 
decorations. There 
can be no decoration 
without repose; a 
tremendous fellow, 
but not so much in 
the ‘David’ and other 
things I was shown 
in Rome ,and Flor- 
ence as in that one 
unfinished picture at 
the National Gal- 
lery. There is of- 
ten elegance in the 
Loggie of Raphael, 














The ‘Ape’’ Portrait 


by Pellegrini. 


but the big frescoes of the Stanze did 
not interest me.” 

It may be that Whistler’s hypersen- 
sitive nerves were due to his lack of 
physical vitality. George Moore once 
said that Whistler, if he had been fifty 
pounds heavier, might have. painted as 
well as Velasquez. Be that as it may, 
Whistler’s attitude was often not only 
uncompromizing, but provocative. 

He prided himself on being a master 
in the gentle art of making enemies. 
His best-known quarrel was with John 
Ruskin, who had denounced one of his 
nocturnes as “a pot of paint flung in 
the public’s face,” but he was always 
quarreling with some one, and he al- 
most quarreled with Mr. Pennell, as the 
“Journal” narrates. In the matter of 
the breach with Frederick R. Ley- 
land, the wealthy ship-owner for whom 
Whistler made the famous “Peacock 
Room,” we get the impression that 
Whistler distinctly abused the Leyland 
hospitality and was in the wrong unless 
judged by standards made for a super- 
man. 

And yet, through all the series of 
quarrels, Whistler has an endearing 
quality. He was childlike, and he loved 
both to entertain and to be entertained. 
His Sunday breakfasts at which he 
served American buckwheat cakes and 
displayed his matchless blue-and-white 
china, will not be 
forgotten by any 
who participated in 
them. It was his 
pleasure to enter- 
tain Americans; to 
refer to himself as 
a West Point man; 
and to denounce the 
British War in 
South Africa. He 
was one of the live- 
liest and wittiest of 
hosts. 

Dozens of his say- 
ings are quoted by 
the Pennells. For 
instance: A _ lady 
asked him why he 














A Sketch by Phil 
troubled to attack May. 





WHISTLER’S WIT 


an old man who al- 
ready had one foot 
in the grave. He 
replied: “Ah, but 
it’s the other foot 
I’m after.” On an- 
other occasion, he 
said of an art critic 
who had been talk- 
ing about his pic- 
tures: “Well! You 
know he knows a 
great deal more 
about my things 
than I do; but then 
he doesn’t know 
enough to know 
that everything 
he does know is wrong.” 

Degas, the French artist, who was 
also.a famous wit, is said to have pre- 
pared clever talk in advance of the 
occasion on which it was to be used. 
With Whistler it was spontaneous, the 
wit of the moment. To quote further 
examples: 





Whistler as Walter 
Greaves Saw Him. 


“Mrs. Lynedoch Moncrieff. was compos- 
ing the music for some verses of Owen 
Meredith’s. Whistler said he would like to 
illustrate them. She told him they were 
about the lark. ‘Charming,’ Whistler 
said, ‘but, dear me, what can I do when 
the only larks I know anything about are 
larks on toast?’ This immediately sug- 
gests his telegram to Madame Marchesi. 
She bought from him a small marine and 
no sooner did she get it than she wired, 
‘Whistler, vous étes le plus grand maistre 
au monde.’ As promptly he wired back, 
‘Madame, you are the greatest lark in the 
world!’ in which she saw only the com- 
pliment and showed it with pride to her 

- friends, and the story got so contorted 
that ‘Madame, you are the greatest night- 
ingale in the world,’ was a version of his 
telegram more usually quoted. Wit of 
another kind was in his advice to a man 
who couldn’t sleep but walked up ‘and 
down all night thinking of his creditors. 
‘Well, you know,’ said Whistler, ‘better 
do as I do—let your creditors do the 
walking up and down!’ As characteristic 
of a still different mood and manner was 
a story John Alexander used to tell. He 
was dining at the Walter Gays and Whis- 
tler was there, tho at the other end of the 





table. Alexander was 
recalling another din- 
ner some years before 
where he met Oscar 
Wilde. As usual, 
Wilde’s talk was de- 
signed to lead up to 
carefully prepared 
witticisms. In the 
midst of it the lady he 
had taken in to dinner 
asked, ‘And how did 
you leave the weath- 
er in London, Mr. 
Wilde?’ and that was 
the end of the talk 
and the _ witticisms. 
Alexander had no 
idea that Whistler 
was listening, or even 
could hear, but, at this point, he heard 
the familiar ‘Ha! Ha!’ and Whistler 
leaning over said to him, ‘Truly a most 
valuable lady!’ Another of Alexander’s 
stories should have a place. He was in 
Whistler’s studio when Lady Eden was 
sitting for her portrait and was very full 
of a Turner some Lord Somebody wanted 
her to buy and she was not sure if it was 
a real Turner or a sham Turner, and 
wouldn’t Whistler come and look at it 
and give her his opinion. ‘Quite impos- 
sible, my dear Lady Eden,’ Whistler re- 
gretted, ‘but, after all, isn’t the distinction 
a very subtle one?’” 











Spy's Caricature of 
Whistler 


Richard Canfield, whose gambling 














Whistler Making a Lithograph at Way’s. 
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England, that we have seen in 
the houses of Friends in Phil- 
adelphia.” 

Whistler’s friend E. 4G. 
Kennedy once said something 
to him about an alleged dete- 
rioration in the work of the 
French painter Millet after 
the latter had married and in- 
creased his household ex- 
penses. Whistler was indig- 
nant. “The artist’s work,” he 
said, “is never better, never 
worse, it must always be good, 








Caricature of Whistler Painting Three Portraits of Lady Meux 


at Once. 


house in New York was being raided 
by the police at the time that he was 
having his portrait painted by Whistler 
in London, figures prominently in the 
narrative, and a chapter is devoted to 
the Greaves brothers and to their sister 
Tinnie. Walter Greaves seems to have 
tried to get himself up like Whistler 
pictures in the 


and painted many 
Whistler style; but it is a great mis- 
take, Mr. Pennell asserts, to suppose 
that Whistler derived anything, in an 


artistic sense, from Greaves. The re- 
lation between the two was that of 
master and pupil. From first to last, 
we are assured, Whistler was himself, 
original and unique. 

It is worth noting that Whistler dis- 
liked “nature” and was bored in the 
country. “Nature,” he was fond of 
saying, “is very rarely right, to such 
an extent even that it might almost be 
said that Nature is usually wrong.” 
He avowed an aristocratic creed, and, 
in a sense, was an artist of the rich. 
But, at the same time, as Mr. Pennell 
points out, “it was from the houses of 
the people rather than the palaces of 
the few that he derived the idea of 
walls washed simply with si tones, 
of dark-stained floors, of fi r dark 
dadoes and doorways cont ng with 
the walls. His simple washes of dis- 
temper were the outgrowth of white- 
wash that the people have always used, 
a development of the beauty he had 
seen in the quiet old houses of New 


in the end as in the beginning, 
if it is in him to do anything 
at all, and he would not be in- 
fluenced by the chance of a wife or any- 
thing of that kind.” On this we get the 
comment: 


“Nothing could be more characteristic 
than Whistler’s answer to Mr. Kennedy 
about Millet. His theory, his belief, his 
ardent conviction, was that the quality 
of an artist’s work could not change. 
There might be degrees in this quality, 
but the quality itself must be always there 
from his first painting or print to his 
last. He was quick to pounce upon friend 
or enemy who ventured to hold or sug- 
gest the opposite opinion, and the subject 
roused him often to eloquence, often to 
wrath. We have not forgotten his indig- 
nation when he asked J. [Joseph Pennell] 
to go and look at his ‘Carmen’ at the 
exhibition of the Portrait Painters’ So- 
ciety in 1895, and J., in his enthusiasm, 
declared he had never seen anything like 
it. What did he mean? Whistler wanted 
to know. The ‘Miss Alexander’ was like 
it, so was the ‘Nocturne’ J. was repro- 
ducing for ‘A London Garland,’ so was 
the ‘Mother’ at the Luxembourg. People 
might be a long time finding it out, but 
all his paintings were alike—only, the 
‘Carmen’ was finer. This was one of the 
times when he said he was ‘mortally of- 
fended,’ but was as prompt to make his 
peace with J. as to take offence. Lavery 
[Sir John Lavery, the painter] offended 
no less once when, talking of L’Art 
Nouveau, the precursor of the Isms and 
Ists, he ventured to define it. Whistler 
would hear of no definition—‘There is— 
there can be—no Art Nouveau—there is 
only Art!’” 





“A SorT OF TEMPORAL COLOSSUS: OF RHODES” 
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ROBINSON AS A POET BORN AHEAD 
OF HIS TIME 


Robinson is sicklied o’er with the 

pale cast of melancholy, we must 
look for an explanation in the fact that 
he was born “twenty years ahead of 
his time.” So Amy Lowell, the distin- 
guished poet, declares in an article in 
the Dial reviewing the “Collected 
Poems”* which the Authors’ Club of 
New York has just proclaimed the 
worthiest book of the past year. Miss 
Lowell regards Robinson as the most 
finished and settled of the poets alive 
in America at the present time. “If 
a contemporary dare to say,” she con- 
tinues, “that any living writer 


[° the verse of Edwin Arlington 


more need be said. This growing up of 
Mr. Robinson’s took place in Gardiner, a 
most charming little town on the Kennebec 
River in Maine. I love Gardiner myself, 
but I can imagine what it must have been 
like in the ’seventies and ’eighties. How 
Mr. Robinson could have started, as he 
did, in the heart of Gardiner, we cannot 
even conceive until we know more of him 
and his antecedents than we know now. 
From Gardiner he went to Harvard, and 
Harvard in the early ’nineties I do re- 
member. Need I say that no one would 
have picked it for a forcing bed for 


Mr. Robinson’s genius, but still it must 
have been an improvement on Gardiner. 





is sure to rank among the 
most important poets of his 
nation, I dare to say this of 
Mr. Robinson.” He is great 
now, but he might have been 
greater if those fatal twenty 
years had not “wound him in 
inhibitions which he has not 
been able to shake off.” 

Miss Lowell is more specific 
in a passage which begins 
with the statement: “Mr. Rob- 
inson is a sort of temporal 
Colossus of Rhodes; he strad- 
dles a period.” She tells us 
further: 


“It seems to me almost impos- 
sible to understand Mr. Robin- 
son without some knowledge of 
the society into which he was 
born. Recollect what Puritan- 
ism has meant to America, the 
good and the bad. Remember 
how long it held sway, and 
realize that this sway persisted 
much longer in the small towns 
and country districts than it did 
in the large cities. Mr. Robin- 
son grew up in the ’seventies 











and ’eighties, and if any reader 
can recall from personal experi- 
ence country New England in 


Photograph by Li. H. Moore 

“ONE OF THE SIX GREATEST POETS WRITING TO-DAY” 
It was John Drinkwater, in a lecture before the Royal Society 
of Literature in England, who used the words quoted above in 


the ’seventies and ’eighties no 
‘ relation to Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mr. Robinson's “‘Col- 
lected Poems’ appeals to the Authors’ Club, of New York, as 


* COLLECTED PoEMs. By Edwin Ar- 
the worthiest book of the past year. 


lington Robinson. Macmillan. 
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“Now Mr. Robinson is a dyed-in-the- 
wool New Englander, and that must never 
be forgotten. His tenacity of purpose is 
thoroly New England, so is his;gusterity 
and his horror of exuberance of expres- 
sion. His insight into people is pure Yan- 
kee shrewdness, as is also his violent and 
controlled passion. He is absolutely a 
native of his place; the trouble was that 
he was not a native of his time.” 


The stamp of Robinson’s spiritual 
loneliness is set on a poem, “The Chil- 
dren of the Night,’”’ which Miss Lowell 
cites as one of the early and significant 
expressions of his genius. It shows 
him avowing ‘a creedless religion.” 
Miss Lowell uses the words advisedly, 
for she does not imagine Robinson to 
be either an agnostic or an atheist. 
But a creedless religion in Gardiner, 
she observes, “must have made the 
holder of it feel as tho branded with 
the mark of Cain.” Now “evolution, in 
religion as in other things, is a sane 
and salutary process which leads to no 
bitterness and is merely the door to 
freedom.” Revolution, on the other 
hand, is “the bread.of sorrow and the 
wine of despair. To be called upon to 
do in oneself in a few years what na- 
tions take centuries in bringing about, 
means a severe wrenching of intellect 
and emotion.” If one doubts the truth 
of this saying, Miss Lowell advises a 
reading of Matthew Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach,” or, indeed, of “The Children of 
the Night.” One may realize then what 
it means to a man brought up to a 
formal order to admit a creedless re- 
ligion. “There is gain, of course, but 
that is dim; there is loss, and that is 
present and overwhelming.” 

Mr. Robinson, as Amy Lowell sees 
him, could by no means be Gardiner, he 
could by no means be America at that 
moment. c 


“He began to see life withialtouch of 
irony because it was not his lifewi His life 
was nowhere, he withdrew mentally within 
himself; he withdrew more and more, but 


he would not compromize. He would be 
himself regardless of consequences, but 
that self was an outsider. And, all the 
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time, the old order was holding him, 
shackling him; again and again he es- 
caped, but it was one continuous fight b 

tween himself and himself, between the 
old Puritan atavism and the new, free 
spirit. Every poem that Mr. Robinson 
writes is his dual self personified. If he 
thought his own thoughts, he could in no 
wise control the form in which he set 
them; if he spoke of his own direct 
speech, he could put it to no unrestrained 
or novel music. The luxuriance he in- 
nately feared, he drove away from him; 
to him it was an intellectual scarlet 
woman. He could not be happy, but he 
could be strong. He could mutter ‘Cour- 
age!’ and nerve himself to endurance. 
He looked to no future, he had no time to 
build a new order and never guessed that 
he was building it, he strove to keep him- 
self, his point of view, above water, and 
he strove magnificently. This is what we 
read in ‘The Children of the Night,’ ‘Cap- 
tain Craig’ and ‘The Town Down the 
River.’ He raised to himself an altar— 
the success of failure—and at this he 
warmed his heart. It is a meager flame, 
but it has sufficed him, and we must not 
quarrel that the pedestal is gaunt and 
severe.” 


Then, suddenly, in 1912 a new inter- 
est in poetry began to manifest itself. 
Mr. Robinson very likely did not think 
of himself as part of it, at first, and 
Miss Lowell is sure that with much that 
has come to pass since then he has been 
heartily out of sympathy. But “what- 
ever he may have thought,” she de- 
clares, “he was its forerunner; he was 
even more than that, he was its oldest 
and most respected exemplar.” And 
whatever the effect that the new poetry 
had on Robinson, it brought his audi- 
ence in its train and inspired the crea- 
tion of better work. “The Man Against 
the Sky,” published in 1916, six years 
after its predecessor, “The Town Down 
the River,” shows “a heightening of 
power in every direction.” 

Miss Lowell proceeds, with a fellow- 
craftsman’s perception and apprecia- 
tion, to point out the elements of 
strength in Robinson’s poetry. She 
speaks of the excellence of his early 
vignets, John Evereldown, Cliff Klin- 
genhagen, Richard Cory, and of his 





IN QUEST OF THE GRAIL 


jater unique creations in “Captain 
Craig,” Isaac and Archibald and Aunt 
Imogen. .She thinks that Robinson is 
always at his best in contemporary 
scenes and among contemporary peo- 
ple, “with the brilliant exception of 
‘Ben Jonson.’”” Two people and an at- 
mosphere are Robinson’s forte. He is 
“too selective and secret to find inspira- 
{ion in a mob. We cannot imagine his 
poems becoming the marching cry of 
1 multitude.” 

As an_ illustration 
feeling for atmosphere, 
qaotes : 


of Robinson’s 
Miss Lowell 


The cottage of old Archibald appeared. 

little and white and high on a smooth 
round hill 

It stood, with hackmatacks and apple- 
trees 

Before it, and a big barn-roof beyond; 

And over the place—trees, house, fields 
and all— 

Hovered an air of still simplicity 

And a fragrance of old summers. 


and this from “‘Fragment”’: 


Faint white pillars that seem to fade 

As you look from here are the first one 
sees 

Of his house where it hides and dies in a 
shade 

Of beeches and oaks and hickory trees. 


His people are sketched as briefly and 
inevitably as his places. He has the 
gift of epigrammatic expression. Flam- 
monde comes from 


- - - God knows where, 
With firm address and foreign air, 
With news of nations in his talk 
And something royal in his walk. 


Richard Cory “glittered 
walked.” Anton Stark’s 


. . . thin, pinched mouth was 
nothing but a mark; 

And when he spoke there came 
like sullen blows 

Through scattered fangs a few 
snarled words and close, 

As if a cur were chary of its bark. 


All this leads on to the “cryptic” 
quality of Robinson’s verse and to a 
reconsideration of his curious aliena- 
tion from the spirit of contemporary 


when he 
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life. He owes much, it seems, to 
the eighteenth -century English poet, 
George Crabbe. He “is a far better 
poet than ever Crabbe was,” according 
to Amy Lowell, “because Crabbe saw 
only what is, while Mr. Robinson has 
deep insight into why it is.” In this, 
he is more akin to Thomas Hardy, 
whom he celebrates in one of his 
poems; but he has not yet attained to 
the reach of Thomas Hardy. “Hardy 
is no such poetical technician as Mr. 
Robinson, but he has a more probing 
understanding. Hardy touches his 
characters reverently, even as he dis- 
sects them; Mr. Robinson is not rever- 
ent, his nearest approach to it is a dry- 
eyed pity. Mr. Robinson has resisted 
life; Hardy has submitted to life as to 
a beloved master. Hardy is a great 
architect of tales and poems, “The Dy- 
nasts’ is monumental in conception and 
arrangement, but the details are inade- 
quate; Mr. Robinson is a rare crafts- 
man of detail, but his vision is pointil- 
listic.” In one sentence: “Hardy is a 
product of evolution, Mr. Robinson of 
revolution.” 

Some critics have professed to find 
in Mr. Robinson’s work the beating of 
the knell of doom. Miss Lowell dis- 
agrees: 


“T think that is to mistake his attitude 
and the subtlety of his thought. Doom 
there may be, but it is an adjunct, not a 
preoccupation. His preoccupation is with 
the unanswered question: Is the Light 
real or imagined, is man dupe or prophet, 
is faith unbolstered by logic an act of 
cowardice or an expression of unconscious, 
pondering intellectuality? There are 
poems of his to illustrate all these angles 
of vision. He doubts himself into cyni- 
cism, and rises from it through the con- 
ception of unexplained beauty. He seeks 
below life for the undercurrents by which 
he may discover its meaning. Some- 
times he finds one thing, sometimes an- 
other; but, whatever he finds, the innate 
Puritan !fertitude and spirituality keep 
him to hisajuest. He has not reached his 
goal nor found his Grail, but he never 
turns aside from the search, continuing 
it always with a wistful nobility of pur- 
pose which our literature has not seen 
before.” 
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BERNARD SHAW REBUKES 
A HEDONIST 


long before—men have been say- 
ing: “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we shall die.” One of the 
latest thus to express himself, Clive 
Bell, the London art-critic, has aroused 
the wrath and even the invective of 
Bernard Shaw. Mr. Bell is incapable 
of the simplicity of the ancient He- 
brews. What he writes is written with 
the utmost sophistication. But he 
makes it clear that his heart is set on 
roses, cheroots, beautiful books and 
pictures, the Russian Ballet, gay sup- 
pers and gay company, and that he 
cares not one jot whether these things 
endure or not. ‘“‘The advantage of be- 
ing an esthete,” he declares, “is that 
one is able to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of all that comes to one through 
the senses: one feels things as ends 
instead of worrying about them as 
means. . . . Whatever is precious and 
beautiful in life is precious and beauti- 
ful irrespective of beginning and end.” 
On all of which Bernard Shaw, writ- 
ing in the New Republic, makes the 
rather brutal comment: “My friend 
Clive Bell is a fathead and a voluptu- 
ary.” If he asks, Shaw continues, “Why 
not live in the present?” the answer 
obviously is: “Because we don’t, and 
won’t, and can’t. Because there is no 
such thing as the present: there is 
only the gate that we are always reach- 
ing and never passing through: the 
gate that leads from the past into the 
future.” The argument proceeds: 


Fons since the day of Isaiah—and 


“Clive, meaning to insist on static sen- 
sation, slips inevitably into talking of ‘the 
significance of all that comes to one 
through the senses.’ What then becomes 
of his figment of sense without. signifi- 
cance? .‘Whatever is precious and beau- 
tiful in life,’ he says, ‘is precious and 
beautiful irrespective of beginning and 
end.’ Bosh! The only sensations intense 
enough to be called precious or beautiful 
are the sensations of irresistible move- 
ment to an all-important end: the only 


perceptions that deserve such epithets are 
perceptions of some artistic expression of 
such sensation or pre-figured ideal of it 
possibilities. The pain with which a child 
cuts its teeth, tho felt, is not suffered 
because the child feels it as Clive pretends 
to feel his pleasures: that is, it cannot 
anticipate the next moment of it nor re- 
member the last; and so, fretful as it may 
seem, it does not suffer at all. If Clive 
ever gets his pleasures down to the point 
at which he also does not anticipate the 
future or remember the past, he will not 
enjoy it in the least. In short, his imag- 
inary present and its all-su“icing delight 
is unconsidered tosh. 

“The reason Clive enjoys his suppers is 
that he first works hard enough to need 
relaxation—at least I presume and hope 
he does. If he did not he would be miser- 
able, and would probably have to take to 
drugs to enable him to bear his pleasant 
evenings at the Russian Ballet. Even 
now he cannot get through them without 
the aid of cheroots. I never eat supper; 
I never smoke; I drink water; and I can 
sit out Petrouchka and enjoy the starlight 
in Piccadilly all the same.” 


It is in vain, Shaw concludes, that 
Clive Bell sings 


Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 


They will not stop for him. 


“Lopokova will dance, as you say; but 
when you stretch your arms to her and 
cry 

Verweile doch, du bist so schén 
[Then stay awhile, thou art so beautiful] 


you cannot stop, either of you, any more 
than Paolo and Francesca could stop in 
the whirlwind. You delight in the music 
of Mozart; but does it ever stop? It 
ends; but your delight ends with it. You 
are a destinate creature, and must hurry 
along helter skelter; so what is the use of 
waving your cheroots at us and assuring 
us that you are motionless and meaning- 
less? There is nothing in the world more 
ridiculous than a man running at full 
speed, and shouting to everyone that he is 
in no hurry and does not care two straws 
where he is going to.” 





“THE SHADOWED YEARS” 
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AL JENNINGS TELLS OF HIS PRISON LIFE 
WITH O. HENRY 


William Sydney Porter, 
generally known as O. Henry, 
there were “shadowed years” spent in 
the Ohio Penitentiary. These years 
were the subject of a chapter in C. 
Alphonso Smith’s “O. Henry Biog- 
raphy” and are further described in a 
new book* by Al Jennings. Of all men 
living, Jennings is the one best fitted to 
give us the true account of O. Henry’s 
prison experience. The two were in 
prison together. They had been on in- 
timate terms for years before, and in 
later years, after Jennings had been 
pardoned by President McKinley, they 
lived as intimately in New York City. 
It is no exaggeration to say, as one 
critic does, that Jennings was O. 
Henry’s closest friend, and that no 
other book has succeeded as well as 
Jennings’ in delineating the personal 
O. Henry. 

The first meeting of Jennings and of 
O. Henry was in Trujillo, Honduras, 
some twenty-five years ago. Both were 
fugitives from justice. Jennings had 
been a notorious bank- and train-robber 
in Texas and Oklahoma. O. Henry had 
been charged with misappropriating 
about $1,100 from the First National 
Bank of Austin. “We sat under man- 
grove trees,” Jennings has written in 
a letter to Prof. Archibald Henderson, 
of the University of North Carolina, 
“in the heat of the sun, looking far 
out across the billowy sea, trying to 
fathom what might be doing in the old 
United States. He talked of North 
Carolina and childhood, I of my native 
State, Virginia, but neither asked the 
other why he was in Central America.” 

Jennings was accompanied by his 
brother and companion-in-crime, Frank, 
and Porter made the party a trio. At 
this time the man who was later to be- 
come so famous as a writer was penni- 
less. The Jennings brothers still had 


N the life of America’s short-story 
| writer, 


* THROUGH THE SHADOWS WITH O. HENRY. By 
Al Jennings. H. K. Fly Company, New York. 


$30,000 of the money they had stolen. 
The three decided to travel together. 
As things turned out, they traveled 
from Honduras quicker than they ex- 
pected, owing to a riotous Fourth of 
July celebration in which they unwit- 
tingly became involved in a sort of 
comic opera revolution. The episode is 
celebrated in O. Henry’s story, “The 
Fourth in Salvador.” 

The three embarked on a tramp 
steamer that they had chartered, and 
skirted the entire coast of South Amer- 
ica. A little later we hear of the party 
in Mexico City, where Porter’s harmless 
gallantry to a seforita was misinter- 
preted, and Jennings shot her fiancé, 
as he claimed, to save Porter. There 
was another rapid escape by water, 
and the trio finally arrived at San An- 
tonio, by way of California. 

The $30,000 had now dwindled to 
$417. The situation, as Jennings puts 
it, was a peculiar one. Frank and he 
had both decided to quit the outlaw 
life. They even talked of buying a 
ranch in Texas. But they had nothing 
beyond the remnant of their loot, and 
the only way they could conceive of 
raising more money was the old way. 
They wanted Porter to participate this 
time, and suggested a bank-robbery to 
him. He politely asked to be excused. 
They said: “You needn’t take the gun. 
You just stay outside and hold the 
horses. We really need you for that.” 
Porter, according to Jennings, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then replied: “I 
don’t believe I could even hold the 
horses.” 

The 


brothers’ carried 


Jennings 
through the bank-robbery without Por- 
ter’s assistance, and were later arrest- 
ed. Al was sent to the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary. Porter, in the meanwhile, had 
returned to his wife and daughter and 
had delivered himself into the hands of 


the authorities. He, too, was sent to 
the Ohio Penitentiary. 
That was in 1898, and his sentence 
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Photograph by Van der Weyde. 
“HIS MEMORY HAS BEEN AND IS AN INSPIRATION” 


So Al Jennings, 
O. Henry in a new book. 


former bank- and train-robber, 
wrote. 


was five years. To the end of his life, 
his friends, including Jennings, always 
believed him guiltless of anything ex- 
cept carelessness in the handling of 
money. He hoped for a pardon which 
never came. He actually served three 
years and three months. Twenty-one 
months were deducted for good beha- 
vior. 

Before entering the bank at Aus- 
tin, Porter had been a pharmacist in 
Greensboro, N. C. This experience 
won him the envied position of drug 
clerk in the prison hospital. His du- 
ties were mostly at night, and he had 
the time to write as much as he wanted. 
He began to develop his latent literary 
gift. He chose the name O. Henry to 
conceal his identity. 

Al Jennings gives us the following 





writes of 
The experiences through which this 
couple passed are as strange as anything that O. Henry ever 
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vivid picture of the nighily 
scene in which Porter played 
his part: 


“A desk and a chair inside the 
railing of the prison drug store 
—the five wards of the hospital 
grouped around that store and 
in those wards from 50 to 2v0 
patients racked with all manner 
of disease. The quiet of the 
night disturbed with the groans 
of broken men, the coughs of the 
wasted, the frightened. gasp of 
the dying. The night nurse 
padding from ward to ward and 
every once in a while returning 
to the drug store with the crude 
information that—another ‘con’ 
has croaked. Then, down the 
corridors the rattle of the whee!- 
barrow and the negro life termer 
bumping the ‘stiff’ to the dead 
house. A desk and a chair 
settled in the raw heart of chill 
depression! 

“There at that desk, night af- 
ter night, sat Bill Porter. And 
in the grisly atmosphere of 
prison death and prison brutal- 
ity there bubbled up the mellow 
smile of his genius—the smile 
born of heartache, of shame, of 
humiliation—the smile that has 
sent its ripple of faith and un- 
derstanding to the hearts of 
men and women everywhere.” 


Porter called to his side one after- 
noon Al Jennings and another former 
train-robber, Billy Raidler, and read 
them his story, “The Christmas Chap- 
paral.” It made an instant hit. “Both 
Billy and I,” says Jennings, “could 
understand the feelings of the cow- 
puncher who had lost out in the woo- 
ing of the girl. We could feel his hot 
jealousy toward the peeler who won the 
bride.” 

Another story suggested at this 
time, but not written until much 
later, was “A Retrieved Reforma- 
tion,” from which was made the most 
successful of all the dramatizations of 
O. Henry’s stories, “Alias Jimmy Val- 
entine.” The original of Jimmy Val- 
entine was Dick Price. He had been 
committed to the Ohio Penitentiary at 





“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” 


the age of twenty as a third offender, 
but he was promised a pardon when he 
showed his skill as an expert cracks- 
man and opened a safe for the author- 
ities in a famous case. In actual life, 
Dick Price filed his nails to the quick 
to give them the excessive sensitive- 
ness necessary to “work the combina- 
tion” of the safe, and was not given 
the pardon he had every right to ex- 
pect. What O. Henry did with the 


story is thus indicated: 


“O. Henry takes the one great episode 
in that futile life and with it he wins the 
tears and the grateful smiles of the na- 
tion. In that throbbing silence, when 
the ex-con opens the safe and the little 
sister of the girl he loves is saved from 
suffocation, Jimmy as he might have been, 
not Jimmy as he was, is before us. Few 
who have breathed hard in that gripping 
moment would have denied Dick Price 
his chance, would have refused him the 
pardon he earned, would have 
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his former profession, as your reformed 
citizen would have done, he straightway 
sends them to a former pal. I like that 
spirit in my character.’ ” 


Years later, when Jennings and Por- 
ter were both released, they tramped 
the streets of New York; sampled its 
liquor; and sat talking for hours to- 
gether on docks and in other odd places. 
The former outlaw could now more 
than ever appreciate in his writer- 
friend the adventurer and the cham- 
pion of the underdog—the man who 
even in prison had said that he pro- 
posed to “make the American Four 
Hundred step into the shoes of the 
Four Million,” and who was now 
making good his promise. “I haven’t 
changed, Colonel,” he said to Jennings 
one day; “but I see more. Life seems 
to me like a rich, vast diamond that is 
forever flashing new facets before us.” 








doomed him to his forlorn and 
lonely death in the prison hos- 
pital. 

“Bill Porter was not the grim 
artist to paint that harsh pic- 
ture for the world. He loved a 
happy ending. He could not 
even give the exact details of 
the safe-opening. It was too 
cruel for his light and winsome 
fancy. 

“That was ever Bill’s way. 
He took the facts, but he twisted 
them as he would. I asked him 
about it later. In the story he 
gives the hero a costly set of 
tools wherewith to open the 
vault. He does not have him file 
his nails. 

“Colonel, it chills my teeth 
to think of that gritting opera- 
tion,’ he said. ‘I prefer the set 
of tools. I don’t like to make my 
victims suffer. And then, you 
see, the tools enable Jimmy to 
make a present to a friend. 
That gift illustrates the tolera- 
tion of the man who has been 
in prison. 

“‘Jimmy decided to quit the 











game himself, but he does not 
expect the whole world to share 
his fervor of reform. Instead 
of burying the instruments of 


O. HENRY’S CARICATURE OF AL JENNINGS 
This picture was made as the sequel to a New Year’s Eve 
carousal in New York, and shows, in the original, an effect of 
red hair achieved by the application of sealing-wax. 
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Eliot, have been protesting, in 

the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement, against the whole practice of 
anthologizing as it affects themselves. 
Mr. Eliot has found his work in vari- 
ous collections during the past several 
years, and in but few instances has his 
permission been given or even asked. 
When honored again in a new anthology 
of American verse he lost his patience. 
As the New York Evening Post Liter- 
ary Review observes, the grounds for 
protest are artistic rather than com- 
mercial. It is true that the possibility 
of getting the cream of twenty poets 
in one volume may seem commercially 
injurious to any individual poet or his 
publisher. Why spend $50 buying the 
books of a score of poets when one can 
get their best poetry for $2.50? But 
the main objection advanced is the more 
dignified one that extracts do not al- 
ways justly represent a poet’s work. 
No one can question the validity of this 
objection. It is impossible to do justice 
to such a poet as Milton, for instance, 
without giving him scope for his organ 
voice. The greater the personality and 
versatility of the poet the greater the 
injustice done him by fragmentary quo- 
tation. On the other hand, such a poet 
as Gray or Bourdillon or Kirk White or, 
in America, possibly Joaquin Miller or 
Aldrich or Holmes or Bryant fits ad- 
mirably into an anthology, while to 
Whitman “it is a Procrustean bed.” 

It is probable, ventures the Literary 
Review, that the anthology is being 
overdone. Half a dozen are now forth- 
coming, but few of them bear the 
promise of being justified. But since 
anthologies are one evidence of popular 
interest in poetry it must be agreed 
that too many are preferable to too 


A NGRY young poets, led by T. S. 
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few, and it is clear that, so far as the 
publisher is concerned, they do more 
good than harm. They perform a valu- 
able service in introducing readers to 
writers of merit, the sale of whose 
books is thereby stimulated. 

A somewhat similar service is ren- 
dered by the recurrent prize poetry con- 
tests, such as the annual one conducted 
by the New York Nation. While great 
poetry rarely comes to light in these 
contests they undoubtedly do much to 
stimulate popular interest in the art. 
Nearly 2,500 poems were recently sub- 
mitted in the Nation contest by nearly 
1,000 candidates. It is significant that a 
decidedly larger proportion of rhymed 
verse was proffered than appeared in 
the contest of a year ago. Pure lyrics 
in the recent contest were not numer- 
ous, the tendency of the briefer pieces 
being toward satire or miniature 
drama. The prize was divided between 
Gwendolen Haste and Martin Feinstein. 
Miss Haste is a native of Illinois. She 
worked in a munition plant at Amatol, 
New Jersey, during the war and now 
lives in Billings, Montana. Mr. Fein- 
stein was born in Brooklyn, served in 
France during the war and is now on 
the staff of the Menorah Journal. His 
poem, In Memoriam, is too long for 
quotation here. Instead we reprint 


THE RANCH IN THE COULEE 
By GWENDOLEN HASTE 


E built the ranch house down a little 
draw, 

So that he should have wood and water 
near. 

The bluffs rose all around. She never saw 

The arching sky, the mountains rising 
clear; 

But to the west the close hills fell away 





POEMS OF DISTINCTION 


And she could glimpse a few feet of the 
road. 

The stage to Roundup went by every day, 

Sometimes a rancher town-bound with his 
load, 

An auto swirling dusty through the heat, 

Or children trudging home on tired feet. 


At first she watched it as she did her 
work; 

A horseman pounding by 
thrill; 

But then within her brain began to lurk 

The fear that if she lingered from the sill 

Someone might pass unseen. So _ she 
began 

To keep the highroad always within sight, 

And when she found it empty long she ran 

And beat upon the pane and cried with 
fright. 

The winter was the worst. 
would fall 

He found it hard to quiet her at all. 


gave her a 


When snow 


In what is known as the Laura Black- 
burn Lyric Poetry Contest, conducted 
annually by the Bookfellows, of Chi- 
cago, the following poems were recently 
awarded first and second prizes respec- 
tively : 


THE TREES THAT LEAN OVER 
WATER 


By MARION CoUTHOUY SMITH 


HE trees that lean over water, 
Living enchanted days, 

I have known them on quiet farmlands, 
I have seen them on golden bays; 

Dreaming in calm, cold twilights, 
Musing in noonday suns,— 

There are trees that lean over water 
Wherever the water runs. 


There is nothing in days or seasons 
These rapt trees ever know; 

The only world for their dwelling 
Is the crystal world below. 

They are deaf to the wind’s alluring, 
They are dumb through its stormy 

song; 

They answer only the water 

That whispers and glides along. 


The trees that lean over water, 
They miss the untroubled sky; 

They lose its fathomless splendor 
As the starry march goes by; 

In their own boughs entangled 
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They view the eternal suns. 
—There are trees that lean over water 
Wherever the water runs. 


WALKERS AT DUSK 
By HAZEL HALL 


Tz street fills slowly with the thin 
Night light, and fluid shadows pass 
Over the roofs as dark pours in 

Like dusky wine into a glass. 


Out of the gloom I watch them come— 
Linked by an invisible chain, 
Reconciled to the yoke and dumb 

After the heat of pride or pain. 


Nothing of the concerns of noon 
Remains for them, or serves for me, 
But portent, like the unrisen moon, 
Begins to weigh unbearably. 


It is perhaps extravagant to say, with 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, that “the 


publication recently of Elinor Wylie’s 
“Nets In the Wind” (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.) is an event in the life of every 
poet and every lover of poetry,” but 


we heartily agree that for “a maiden 
effort’”—if one can so characterize a 
book by a matron—it contains poetry 
quite beyond the ordinary. Several of 
the best poems in her volume we have 
already reprinted. Here are two more, 
the first of which Mrs. Wylie herself 
does not like but which we do like: 


MADMAN’S SONG 
By ELINor WYLIE 


ETTER to _ see 
hollow, 
Better to see your temple worn, 
Than to forget to follow, follow, 
After the sound of a silver horn. 


your cheek grown 


Better to bind your brow with willow 

And follow, follow until you die, 

Than to sleep with your head on a golden 
pillow, 

Nor lift it up when the hunt goes by. 


Better to see your cheek grown sallow 

And your hair grown gray, sO soon, so 
soon, 

Than to forget to hallo, hallo, 

After the milk-white hounds of the moon. 
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BELLS IN THE RAIN 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


SLEEP falls, with limpid drops of rain, 
Upon the steep cliffs of the town. 
Sleep falls; men are at peace again 
While the small drops fall softly down. 


The bright drops ring like bells of glass 
Thinned by the wind, and lightly blown; 
Sleep cannot fall on peaceful grass 

So softly as it falls on stone. 


Peace falls unheeded on the dead 

Asleep; they have had deep peace to 
drink; 

Upon a live man’s bloody head 

It falls most tenderly, I think. 


There is a sort of pixie quality in 
Mr. Griffith’s new book, “Candles In the 
Sun” (“The Bookfellows,”’ Chicago), 
such as is found here and there in other 
modern poets but never in such abun- 
dance. His meanings are elusive; they 
tease you and play hide-and-seek with 
you. His rhymes just seem to happen, 
without being designed or premeditated. 
His very rhymes have a loafing quality, 
rebuking your haste and eagerness. We 
have reprinted some of the best poems 
in this book—“At the Door,” “Origins,” 
“Spring Blew Open the Door,” “Apoca- 
lypse,” “View-Halloo,” and others. Here 
are two that are not quite the best but 
are terse and have beauty and distinc- 
tion: 

REVERIE 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
To Cecilia 


I‘ a world that has no end, 
Fancy free us, little friend. 


Let us idle to and fro 
In the Land of Thus-and-So. 


Others on a rock may build 
Castles for the sun to gild. 


Ours are more or less than grand, 
Being built on dreams and sand. 


Others having scope and range, 
Sing the ringing round of change. 


Lost in wonder, it may thrill 
Time to find us standing still. 


What have we to do or say 
To an old world turning gray! 


Simple bodies, you and I 
Wonder what supports the sky.— 


Wonder why no splashing sound 
Follows when the earth turns round. 


Wonder what is overheard 
By the trout and bee and bird.— 


Or what forces, tame or wild, 
Draw the lion to the child.— 


Wonder at most everything 
Taking root or on the wing. 


Of a truth and strange to tell, 
Wonder is a waking spell 


Cast on those who feel and find 
Beauty much as do the blind; 


Groping here and searching there, 
Tracing beauty everywhere— 


Beauty that would never hide, 
Were it never crucified. 


Fancy any evil worse 
Than a ghoulish universe! 


Or a more praiseworthy sight 
Than the Milky Way at night! 


Than the ages hour by hour 
Shaping petals in a flower! 


In a world that has no end, 
Cherish beauty, little friend. 


TRAIN LOST 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 


“Too late,” 

The Train Master said, 

“Gates closed for the Six-thirteen.” 

So I wait for the Six-thirty-six. 

And my heart that was ticking too slow 

For the Six-thirteen, 

Ticks on for the Six-thirty-six; 

Ticks on, 

Ticks on, 

Behind time... 
down. 

Tick, tick. 


perhaps ... slowing 


Hush! 
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Friend, 

into the night 

\head, 

WVho knows 

When the Last Train goes? 


In Japan the fashion for people of 
leisure and education, including mem- 
bers of the royal family, is to devote a 
certain amount of time to poetry. Fol- 
lowing is a poem the author of which 
is the grandmother of the Japanese 
Crown Prince Hirohito, who recently 
visited England and France. It is said 
to be highly thought of in Japan and 
is engraved on the gates of all Japanese 
high schools for girls. The name of 
the translator is not stated, but it is 
called 


THE EMPRESS’S POEM 


HE diamond’s best rays 
Flash from the carved stone; 

So genius wins praise 

By labor alone. 
The hand on the dial 

Goes ceaselessly round, 
And the ultimate goal 

By the worker is found. 


A fluid takes shape 
Of the vessel that holds it; 
A soul, too, is formed 
Of all that enfolds it. 
Choose therefore thy friends 
’Mid the learned and wise, 
That straining to them 
Thyself thou mayst rise. 


The father of William Butler Yeats, 
the Irish poet, died in New York the 
other day, deeply lamented by the many 
who knew and appreciated him as an 
artist, essayist and as a converser of 
such powers as amounted to genius. 
Among the tributes paid to his memory 
we select the following elegiac verses 
from the New York Times: 


JOHN BUTLER YEATS 
By JEANNE ROBERT FOSTER 


E shall remember him 
As a man who had a little in him 
of the men of all time. 
We shall remember him— 
This tall, lean-shouldered, witty Irish- 
man, 


Master of the art of conversation, 

Jesting with us in his high-pitched Irish 
voice, 

That lilted to a delicate string 

Beyond our hearing. 


“Shakespeare was a kindly man,” he often 
said. 

John Yeats was a kindly man 

Who gave lavishly of himself 

As if life had no end. 

Around him gathered 

The tangible aroma of life 

Full-flavored with intense living. 


“Treland is kind,” he said. 

“She has many faults, but I feel about 
her 

As I do about Heaven. 

If Heaven were a perfect place it would 
bore me. 

I like to think of Heaven as a place with 
discords; 

As a beautiful orchestration with Love 
as master of the music.” 


“Montaigne said”—that phrase was often 
on his lips. 
Stories of wits and poets and artists, 
Memories of Morris and Samuel Butler 
and Dowden, 
Brilliant débris of irrecoverable person- 
ality. 


“The artist is the only happy man,” he 
told us. 

“Art springs from a mood of divine un- 
reason. 

Unreason is when a man cannot be at 
peace with external conditions.” 


We shall remember him intimately 

As we knew him—his room, his pipes, his 
drawings. 

We shall remember him sitting at his 
easel, 

Keen-eyed, young, eager to live a thou- 
sand years, 

Unwearied by life, 

Sheltered beneath the green tree of his 
own thoughts. 

We shall remember him 

Ripening like an apple in quiet sunshine, 

Responsive to human affection, 

And—patient of our human limitations— 

Writing under his own portrait 

(Painted from his reflection in a mirror), 

“Myself seen through a glass darkly.” 
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Knife-throwing in the circus is provo- 
cative of so many thrills that its neglect 
by the poets is a curious phenomenon. 
However, the author of these verses, 
replete with overtones, seems to us to 
handle a neglected theme with some- 
thing more than skill. They are from 
the New York Times: 


THE KNIFE-THROWER 
7 By VIoLET McDouGAL 


S ieee crowd is here, night after night, 
Beyond the hard white glare of light, 

Expectant faces, row on row, 

To watch me while I poise and throw 

The gleaming knives that cut the air 

And, hissing, strike the rough boards, 

where 
She stands with outstretched arms. 
crowd 

Sits rustling, murmuring aloud; 

They watch the wicked knives that hiss 

Like hooded cobras—If I miss! 

The long knives leap out, serpentwise, 

Thin evil darts. Her laughing eyes 

Are unafraid. I hem her in 

With whizzing blades. A sudden din 

Of swift applause goes sweeping by! 

And every night I wonder why 

My hand held steady. Will it be 

The next night, with them watching me— 

The next night, when my sure hand slips 

And laughter leaves her painted lips? 

A knife that, like a thrown thin flame, 

Licks out and sears, may end the game! 


The 


The lean knives pin her to the boards, 
And satisfy the eager hordes 

That watch their vicious whizzing flight. 
I wonder—will it be to-night? 


Despite its grandiloquence, its ob- 
scurity and consequent strain on our 
imagination, if not credulity, we find 
ourself applauding this brief burst of 
song which Mr. Colum utters in the 
New Republic: 


THE HUMMING BIRD 


By PApRAIC COLUM 


P from the navel of the world, 
Where Cuzco has her founts of fire, 
The passer of the Gulf he comes. 


He lives in air, a bird of fire, 
Charted by flowers still he comes 
Through spaces that are half the world. 
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With glows of suns and seas he comes; 
A.life within our shadowed world 
That’s bloom, and gem, and kiss of fire! 


Mr. Rice, turning anthologist, con- 
fines himself to his own work in assem- 
bling what he regards as his best lyrics 
dealing with marine, submarine and 
ultra-marine subjects under the title 
“Sea Poems” (Century Co.). The first 
of the following poems is a high-water- 
mark in the book, and the second is 
taken from the Double Dealer (New 


Orleans) : ATAVISM 
By CALE YOUNG RICE 
I LEANT out over a ledging cliff and 
looked down into the sea, 
Where weed and kelp and dulse swayed, 
in green translucency; 
Where the abalone clung to the rock and 
the star-fish lay about, 
Purpling the sands that slid away under 
the silver trout. 


And the sea-urchin too was there, and the 
sea-anemone. 

It was a world of watery shapes and hues 
and wizardry. 

And I felt old stirrings wake in me, under 
the tides of time, 

Sea-hauntings I had brought with me out 
of the ancient slime. 


And now, as I muse, I cannot rid my 
senses of the spell 

That in a tidal trance all things around 
me drift and swell 

Under the sea of the Universe, down into 
which strange eyes 

Keep peering at me, as I peered, with 
wonder and surmise. 


COLD 
By CALE YOUNG RICE 
INTER ... and still winter! 
Down hill stagger the corn-stooks, 
heavy with ice. 
Sheep in the bottom shiver. 


The abandoned barn crumbles with wind 
and cold. 

An elm darns like a crone above it, 

With needle limbs that creak and clash 

In and out endlessly. 

But the rent of the sky still lets the snow 
in. 

And my heart lets in the chill of the 
years... 

Of the years! 
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A NEEDED REMEDY FOR THE SICK 


ROM the 

F view - point 
of an ac- 
countant, com- 
pelled to form 
conclusions upon 
facts and figures, 
I am apprehensive 
of some of the 
statements of our 


BUSINESS WORLD 


By Perley Morse 





ME: MORSE’S extended experience 
as an accountant for great bank- 
ing, industrial and Government agen- 
cies has given him a special oppor- 
tunity to study the present ills of 
currency fluctuations and their effect 
on. trade and finance. He is the author 
of the “A B C of Government,” “‘Cost 
Plus’’ and numerous business and eco- 
nomic papers; was accountant for the 
Federal Trade Commission and for the 


deflation. This is 
a severe loss for 
the farmer to take 
and it leaves his 
wallet so thin that 
he will not let his 
wife go to the 
movies. 

Third: Passing 
of dividends. 
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loose-talking lead- Shipping Board. 


ers of industry, 





Large numbers of 
our key industries 








coupled with the 

timidity of Congress. American busi- 
ness is in the throes of a titanic strug- 
gle, and the glowing rainbow painted 
in optimistic after-dinner speeches and 
“statements,” while picturesque and ex- 
cellent aids to the digestion, are mis- 
leading and palliative, but not in keep- 
ing with the facts. What is the cold 
truth that American business is fac- 
ing? The American business people 
are intelligent enough and resourceful 
enough to face real facts and under- 
stand them. They want facts and not 
words; action in Congress, not dodging 
of issues. 

Fact one: Official figures show the 
greatest percentage of trade reduction 
of any single year in the history of this 
country —from thirteen and one-half 
billions of dollars (1920) to less than 
seven billions of dollars (1921). Prices 
slumped (deflated) and volume (pro- 
duction) decreased. 

Second: The farmers of the West 
have gone through an orgy of borrow- 
ing money from banks. Money came 
easy during the war period, profits were 
large, but the money didn’t go back into 
the farm. It went to cars, clothes, im- 
provements, “good times,” almost any- 
thing but debts. Result: To-day the 
mortgage is there, the market is cut in 
two and the credit lines of banks are 
overstretched. Nearly ninety billions 
of dollars in inflated values vanished in 


have cut or passed 
dividends upon their common stock. 

Fourth: Unemployment has not de- 
creased. It is on the increase at this 
writing, with lowering wage scales and 
strikes cropping up in vain efforts to 
cling to war wages. 

Fifth: Inability of railways to take 
care of their increased costs and resto- 
ration to moral equipment, at a profit, 
on their present rates and volume of 
traffic and interest commitments. 

Sixth: Decrease in demand of one of 
our greatest key industries, iron and 
steel; the collapse of cotton and sugar. 

Seventh: Forced liquidation in the 
business world. Falling prices make 
our merchants hesitate in filling up 
stock even at lowering prices. 

Eighth: The practical standstill in 
industrial construction, with only mod- 
erate activity in housing properties. 

Ninth: Increase of indebtedness to 
banks, withdrawal of savings to meet 
pressing overhead of living and busi- 
ness. 

Tenth: The “break” in the moving- 
picture industry. The falling off of 
patronage and the cessation of produc- 
tion. The movie industry is the ba- 
rometer: of the spending power of the 
masses. 

On top of the peans of hope sung in 
public by optimists, we find an urge for 
an increase in the American merchant 
marine, increasing Federal expendi- 
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tures for “efficiency” and foreign relief, 
for soldiers’ bonuses, and what not. 

Also theorists are advocatihg falla- 
cious ideas for “increasing national 
wealth.” We should issue fiat money 
for public improvement, we should go 
down in the treasury further to put 
vast war-built enterprizes, now dor- 
mant, into action, to produce nitrates 
and what not for fertilizers which the 
farmeres can’t buy. We should “print 
money” to pay labor for these national- 
ized industries, based upon “a unit of 
energy,” instead of gold; gold is the 
small change of small people. 

Russia is a shining example of issu- 
ing money on “a unit of energy,” the 
unit of energy being largely the print- 
ing press, which increased its rubles 
from over one and one-half billions in 
1914 to the almost incalculable sum of 
48,500,000,000,000 rubles, the process 
of basing credit upon the “unit of en- 
ergy,” increasing the cost of things 
about nearly 50,000 times. The process 
may be compared to that of a man con- 
tinuing to issue checks against “no 
funds” in the bank. 

But to return to the question that is 
paramount in the nation and through- 
out the world. What is the matter with 
business, and how can the consumer be 
stimulated ? 

One of the matters with business is 
the professional optimist, usually a man 
who “has got his,” or a paid publicist 
of finance and industry, who issues 
reams of “better-conditions” talk and 
propaganda, while at the same time, 
back in the yards, men are being 
laid off and wages are in the throes 
of the contending forces of capital 
and labor. The trouble with business 
is not local or superficial. It cannot 
be treated with a panacea, remedied 
by the “thrift doctor,” nor effected 
by merely rich men’s preachments. 
Their doctrine of “steady, boys,” 
work harder, longer hours, bé@ more 
efficient, only smoke-screens the issue 
and enables the more fortunate to 
convert their stocks and bonds into non- 
taxable securities, until the real crisis 
shakes the American people to drastic 


action. While Europe is floundering in 
debt as she floundered in war, we are 
not “going in,” not carrying on, as we 
should. We are dodging the economic 
chaos in Europe. Economically we are 
hesitating as we did when the Lusi- 
tania was sunk. We fiddled, like Nero, 
until the whole world was afire and now, 
as then, we are Hooverizing the world 
instead of getting under the situation 
with our gold surplus, our existing solid 
banking institutions and legislative tax 
revision. 

How can we do this? How can we 
throw ourselves into the economic 
breach and break the trade blockade 
of the world? How can we help set up 
business in Europe, help stabilize ex- 
change and put ourselves to work at 
home, our labor, our capital, our brains, 
our gold? These are not questions for 
theorists and professional optimists but 
for the consideration of the most prac- 
tical business men and the wisest econ- 
omists and ablest statesmen of the 
world, at a conference, where a disarm- 
ament of currency production and a 
means of carrying on, in commerce and 
finance, can be discussed and arrived at 
in a scientific way, based upon actual 
conditions and in a manner that is 
world-wide in the application. Cancel- 
ing the debts of the Allies, putting Ger- 
many’s reparations in a moratorium, or 
simply padlocking the money-printing 
presses abroad, or starting them here, 
will not restore or produce a medium 
of stable value to trade. We must go 
farther than that. We must now set up 
a sound currency in Europe. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip has offered a 
plan that has attracted the attention of 
financiers and economists, but it lacks 
the fundamental essentials of an Amer- 
ican control. There is only one sound 
basis of value for a world currency and 
that is gold. The history of currency 
has given the truth to this statement, 
beyond the quibble of argument. Gold 
is of actual and known value from the 
Esquimaux to the South Sea Islanders, 
and from Thibet to Iceland, and around 
the world. wherever civilization has 
penetrated. 
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This is axiomatic. How to put gold 
io work is the great international eco- 
nomic question. The United States has 
too much gold. All the world is our 
debtor and we can’t collect interest in 
paper money. Forty per cent. of the 
world’s gold bullion and currency is in 
our vaults or in circulation here. It 
has poured into our coffers from war- 
stricken nations; it has paid American 
industry and recalled American invest- 
ment securities from abroad. It is here 
and frozen up or in unproductive secu- 
rity, and Europe is wallowing in paper. 
There is only one way to put it to work 
abroad and that is to lend it, or its 
credit, abroad. There are ways to do 
this in limited areas, but there is one 
big way to do this, if the cooperation 
and consent of foreign nations in debt 
can be secured. 

We have in this country a Federal 
Reserve System which has gone a long 
way toward solving our own problems 
of credit. From an agricultural nation 
we have emerged, in the past half cen- 
tury, to the greatest manufacturing and 
exporting nation in the world. We can- 
not consume our own raw basic or man- 
ufactured products. We are also still 
a great importing nation. We are de- 
pendent upon foreign nations for cer- 
tain raw materials and many products 
and articles of certain superior excel- 
lence. In the present conditions of ex- 
change and credits we can neither buy 
nor sell, in a normal and secure man- 
ner. Europe and the world need our 
sound dollar and we need their purchas- 
ing and productive power. 

This can be accomplished by setting 
up, superimposing, if you wish, an 
American banking system throughout 
the world, an extension of the Federal 
Reserve banking system, not as a com- 
petitor but as “big brother,” or emer- 
gency discount and exchange agency for 
international trade. Our Federal Re- 
serve system embodies all the funda- 
mental requirements for putting the 
dollar to work, whether at home or 
abroad, and stemming the violent fluc- 
tuations of exchange. In other words, 
while not interfering with local cur- 


rency, the pound sterling, the mark, the 
franc, the rupee or other existing paper 
suitable for local use, it gives an inter- 
national dollar of known and non-fluc- 
tuating value the world over in the ser- 
vice of trade and trade credit. 

Our Federal Reserve Act could be 
amended so as to include a foreign divi- 
sion, including Reserve banks in the 
principal capitals of Europe and the 
world, if desired. Each bank could have 
its own capitalization, in accordance 
with its local needs, and the capital 
could and should be entirely subscribed 
for by citizens of the United States, 
the stock bearing, say, 6 per cent. in- 
terest, and guaranteed by the United 
States Government. All profits above 
6 per cent. could be turned into the 
United States Government against the 
indebtedness of the nation where the 
bank was located. The directors should 
be three Americans, appointed by the 
President, three elected by the stock- 
holders (Americans) and three (for- 
eigners) appointed by the government 
where the bank is located. These banks 
should function generally as do the 
American Federal Reserve banks, when 
not inconsistent with the laws of the 
country where operating. 

Thus a manufacturer or merchant 
could take his paper to his own local 
bank or banker with the statement that 
he wanted his paper discounted for the 
purpose of using the proceeds in for- 
eign trade. Whereupon his bank or 
banker would indorse the paper and ap- 
ply to the Federal Reserve bank in his 
district or locality to rediscount said 
paper and issue against it Federal Re- 
serve notes. Whereupon the maker of 
the paper could proceed to trade and be 
assured that the currency which he had 
received would be worth one hundred 
cents on the dollar in the foreign coun- 
try with which he wanted to trade, pro- 
vided there were a Federal Reserve 
bank there. He could use either the 
actual eurrency in making this trans- 
action, or the Federal Reserve bank in 
his own district could cable a credit to 
any other country where there was a 
Federal Reserve bank, against which 
credit he could trade. 
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The establishment of foreign Federal 
Reserve banks in each of the principal 
foreign countries would do away with 
exchange, for the purpose of trading, 
and make it easy for those foreign coun- 
tries to trade with us and with each 
other. In no sense would this plan effect 
adversely the present currency of for- 
eign countries, as they would trade 
among themselves with their existing 
government money. 

A “superimposed” sound currency is 
not a new idea; it has been shown to 
be a good and valuable trade currency 
in countries having a local currency of 
questionable foreign value. The Mexi- 
can dollar for half a century was the 
“foreign dollar” of the Far East; the 
British sovereign has long served India, 
South African colonies and the Near 
East. The Spanish peso gave South 
America a “dollar.” There naturally 
would be an established relative value 
between Federal Reserve currency and 
local foreign currency, as in the case 
of the Mexican dgllar in China; but this 
need not be considered except in chang- 
ing from the one currency to the other 
within their own country. It would not 
be difficult to work out a plan of this 
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kind and enact it into law, letting it be 
understood that the United States would 
be willing to establish a Federal Re- 
serve bank in any foreign country upon 
making suitable concessions as to tax, 
protection, etc., provided that such for- 
eign country should request this Gov- 
ernment to establish such a bank. 

The successful working out of a for- 
eign Federal Reserve system would not 
only give a monetary basis upon which 
the trade of the world could be restored, 
it would provide a system to aid the 
nations in debt, to help work out their 
indebtedness, but it would be an in- 
estimable boost to American trade 
and American prestige throughout the 
world. 

The peace of the world of to-morrow 
rests upon its economic stability, its 
recovery to a state of normal and work- 
able trade methods, and international 
friendship and good feeling. I know of 
not better way to bring about these 
vastly desired conditions than to put 
our dollar to work abroad in our 
mutual interests, safeguarded by the 
United States Government and bodied 
by the good will and approval of for- 
eign powers. 





PLANNING THE GREATEST SEAPORT 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE WORLD 


HAT is described as the most 
WV important engineering under- 
taking ever contemplated in be- 
half of an American municipality is au- 
thorized in the Port Authority bill, 
which has been reported favorably in 
both branches of the New York State 
Legislature and which comprehends the 
expenditure of upward of $100,000,000 
in constructing a marvelous network of 
tunnels and belt-lines to revolutionize 
the port facilities of Greater New York. 
Joint action is being taken by the New 
Jersey State Legislature and ‘thé great 
work will begin immediately. — 
In a report recently made public by 
the New York and New Jersey Port and 
Harbor Development Commission, com- 


posed of Chairman E. H. Outerbridge, 
Alfred E. Smith and Lewis H. Pounds 
for New York, and J. Spencer Smith, 
De Witt van Buskirk and Frank H. 
Ford for New Jersey, we are informed 
that of the 103 municipalities concerned 
in this undertaking only the City of 
New York, through its Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment and its Mayor, 
has proved recalcitrant. A rival plan 
prepared by the New York City engi- 
neers calls for the construction of a tun- 
nel from a point in Staten Island, under 
the Narrows and terminating at Bay 
Ridge, to cost $93,000,000, as compared 
with the Inter-State Port Authority 
plan for what is known as the Green- 
ville tunnel and connecting railroads, 
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HOW THE TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES AROUND, ACROSS AND UNDER GREATER NEW 
YORK ARE TO BE DEVELOPED 


Known as the Port Authority Plan, the heavy line shows inner or waterfront belt lines and middle 

belt lines; the thin line extending from the top downward on the left shows the outer belt system ; 

and in addition will be tunnels and an automatic electric system netting Manhattan to Long Island 
and New Jersey. 


{ 
which is placed at $65,000,000. The Commenting on the city, or Hylan, 
city engineers are criticized by the New plan, the Port Authority report recites 
York Times for planning without ref- that it provides for a belt line which 
erence to the inter-state aspects of the does not coordinate with the railroad 
situation. terminal facilities of the port. The 
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middle belt-line of the Port Authority 
plan, as shown on the accompanying 
map, is 17.1 miles long, while the city’s 
belt-line is 67.5 miles in length. The 
tunnel of the Port Authority is 24,290 
feet, while the Narrows tunnel proposed 
by the city is 22,750 feet, or 1,540 feet 
shorter. In this connection it should 
also be remembered that the ruling 
grade of the Port Authority’s tunnel is 
1.6 per cent., while that of the tunnel 
under the Narrows would be 2 per cent. 
The Port Authority tunnel is planned 
as a little longer for the sake of having 
an easier grade. 

The Port Authority estimates that 
the operating cost a car, under its plan, 
will be $11.34, as compared with an 
operating cost of $15.17 a car under the 
other project. On an estimated traffic 
movement of 1,340,000 cars annually 
this would represent a saving of about 
five million dollars a year. 

The Pert Authority plan also, ac- 
cording to its sponsors, provides for 
a thoro classification of freight at 
junction points, which would do much 
toward preventing the congestion of 
the millions of tons of freight which 
are moving in and out of the port each 
year. 

Under the treaty between the New 
York and New Jersey authorities, there 
has been created a Port of New York 
district, which extends northward 25 
miles from City Hall, 16 miles east and 
25 miles to the south and 20 miles to 
the west. That is to say, it reaches the 
long-forgotten port of Piermont-on-the- 
Hudson, in Rockland County, at the 
north, Port Chester on the east, a point 
on the ocean ten miles east of Sandy 
Hook, and toward the west embraces 
Newark, Jersey City, Rahway, Perth 
Amboy, Passaic and Paterson and nu- 
merous other New Jersey cities and 
towns. 

In order to develop this entire dis- 
trict and to insure the distribytion of 
products throughout, the Port, Author- 
ity proposes two main projects. | 

The first is the making of a tun- 
nel between New Jersey and Brooklyn, 
which will be used by railroads, so 


that they can send loaded cars right 
through instead of having the contents 
transferred to lighters. This so-called 
Greenville tunnel, as it is already be- 
ing called, will be a double bore. ex- 
tending between Greenville, in New 
Jersey, to Bay Ridge, on the Long Is- 
land shore, a distance of about four 
miles. One of the tubes will carry 
east-bound, the other west-bound traf- 
fic. It is estimated that such a tunnel 
will cost $40,000,000. 

It is also proposed to have a general 
terminal for freight near Greenville, 
with sidings and switch accommoda- 
tions for from 6,000 to 10,00 cars. 
These cars could be sent under the 
bay, without disturbing their contents, 
and many could be sent to New Eng- 
land points, according to their des- 
tination. One of the elements of con- 
gestion in New York is that much of 
the freight is merely passing through, 
and gets in the way of food supplies 
which are intended for consumption 
within the city. 

One of the chief merits of the plan 
is in the proposed series of belt rail- 
roads which will be looped about the 
central point and thus provide com- 
munication equally in all directions. 
There are about 130 miles of trackage 
which can be included as part of the 
301 miles intended for the use of this 
new system. The delivery of a barrel 
of cabbages at any given point in the 
present system would require consid- 
erable routing, while under the new 
plan it would go easily to its destina- 
tion. If there were ten barrels of cab- 
bages, all for different parts of the 
city, they could be swung around the 
circle to their various consignees. 

There is a middle belt line, called the 
keystone of the coordination, planned 
to connect New Jersey and Staten Is- 
land and the railroads on the westerly 
side of the port with Brooklyn, Queens 
and the Bronx. Thus, with the aid 
of the tunnels, this web of railroads 
ought to provide for a thoro and 
speedy distribution of freight and do 
away with much of the congestion and 
wasteful rehandling which now ob- 
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tains. For Manhattan Island an auto- 
matic electric conveyor is suggested. 
There are many points at which the 
City of New York cannot act for the 
development of the port as a whole on 
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account of the State lines, which will 
appear to any one studying the plan 
as presented. The nation and the two 
commonyealths must be parties to all 
the arrangements suggested 





WHY IRELAND IS ENJOYING UNPREC- 
EDENTED PROSPERITY 


HE Great War, in reducing the 
major portion of Europe to a 
state of ruin, is declared to have 
been the industrial salvation of Ireland. 
E. J. Riordan, Secretary of the Irish 
Industrial Development Association, ad- 
mits as much in his recently published 
book, “Modern Irish Trade and Indus- 
try.” Compulsory military service, the 
rigid rationing of food, etc., were en- 
forced in England, Scotland and Wales 
but not in Ireland, whose exports in- 
creased from approximately 50,000,000 
pounds sterling in 1904 to 176,000,000 
in 1919. The war led also to the rapid 
expansion of Irish agriculture and in- 
dustry in general. Evidence of this is 
further shown in the fact that bank 
deposits have grown fivefold in Ireland, 
as compared with threefold in Scotland 
and less than twofold in England and 
Wales. These increases are particularly 
noteworthy if we bear in mind that the 
Irish farmers put their savings into 
land and improvements, while many of 
the people of small means place money 
in cooperative societies or hoard it. 

The fact that Ireland has enjoyed 
unprecedented prosperity and that the 
country has progressed more rapidly 
than England and Scotland is confirmed 
by other statistics which show that 
poverty and crime have diminished far 
more rapidly in Ireland than in the 
other two countries. 

Suffering as it is and has been from 
inadequate communications, the island 
is on the mend: in this direction, in so 
far as new roads and railroads are 
being constructed, canals and rivers are 
being deepend, harbor works have 
been undertaken all around the coast, 


schemes for deriving electrical power 
from waterfalls are being studied. The 
aspect of the country is reported by J. 
Ellis Barker, in Current History, to 
resemble that of Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, where production per acre is 
greater than anywhere else in the world. 
Irish experts are studying the progress 
of these countries and are endeavoring 
to apply similar methods in their own 
land. Rural Ireland “should be able to 
support in time a population twice as 
great as the present number.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, “Ireland has poor in- 
dustrial resources. Practically all the 
coal used in the country comes from 
England. The mineral resources of the 
Irish are trifling. The only resource 
available for fuel is peat, of which there 
is an abundance. Hitherto it has not 
been possible to exploit it commercially. 
If some suitable method should be dis- 
covered, it would be of the greatest 
value to the country.” 

Before the war Ireland ranked imme- 
diately after the United States as a sup- 
plier of foodstuffs to Great Britain, and 
in this respect is obviously far more 
dependent upon England than England 
is upon Ireland. A stoppage of the 
Anglo-Irish trade, we are assured, would 
inconvenience England only slightly, 
but it would ruin Ireland speedily. 
The Irish farmers would not be able 
to sell their produce elsewhere, except 
at a very great disadvantage, and the 
Irish industries could not survive were 
they deprived of English coal and iron. 
In fact, all the important Irish indus- 
tries depend upon England for their 
raw materials, their finance and the sale 
of their goods. R 
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According to the writer in Current 
History, there is every indication that 
Ireland is entering upon a new era in 
her history. By way of prophecy he 
asserts that “self-government will give 
to the Irish that sense of rezvonsibility 


which they have lacked hitherto. It 
should be a steadying and a sobering 
influence, and independence will show 
them that their economic dependence 
upon England is greater than they have 
ever realized in the past.” 





A BARGE LINE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
THAT IS MAKING MONEY 


sissippi River and that great wa- 

terway is again proving its value 
not only to the cities on its banks, but 
to points far inland. Wheat in the 
Mississippi Valley has been worth 3 
cents a bushel more to farmers the past 
few months than it would have been 
except for the operation of the Federal 
barge line between St. Louis and New 
Orleans, which has carried more freight 
to and from the Missouri metropolis 
during the past year than was handled 
at that point in 1852. 

In the Manufacturers Record of Bal- 
timore, Clark McAdams tells us that 
almost surreptitiously, during the Great 
War, when the railroads were groaning 
under the strain put upon them, the 
Government spent some $8,000,000 for 
equipment in restoring the Mississippi 
to the status of a great freight-carrying 
waterway. The barge line on the lower 
Mississippi, operating through the first 
years with inadequate equipment, lost 
money, but the railroads in the same pe- 
riod lost $600,000,000. The barge line 
in its first year, with a small temporary 
fleet, supplied 75,000,000 ton-miles of 
transportation service and, this histo- 
rian assures us, when its fleet is com- 
plete it will furnish 1,000,000,000 ton- 
miles of service annually. 

Following the war the Government 
continued to develop its barge line. In 
the five months, beginning with last 
May, it earned $257,000 more than its 
operating expenses and is d ed to 
be the only business enterprize in 
which the Government engaged during 
the war which made money. 

Tow-boats have pulled and are pull- 


"T_stesivsi has revived on the Mis- 


ing five barges each, with a capacity 
of 2,000 tons to a barge, from St. Louis 
to New Orleans in six days, making the 
return trip in twelve days. 

It was estimated that traffic up 
stream would be 60 per cent. of the 
traffic down stream. Experience has 
proved that the traffic is about equal, 
that the molasses, sugar, oil and sisal 
going north has the same tonnage as 
the grain going south. 

As a result of this revival of traffic 
New Orleans, St. Louis and other cities 
on the Mississippi have begun con- 
structing modern terminals equipped 
with machinery for quickly and eco- 
nomically loading and _ unloading 
freight. The Government barge line 
enjays a differential of 20 per cent. 
under rail rates and has joint rail and 
water rates to and from interior points. 
When lower rates are quoted and ser- 
vice is assured, shippers are easily 
found. While making a profit of $257,- 
000 the Government barge line saved 
shippers $175,000 in five months, and 
with increased facilities the saving 
should be very materially greater this 
year because more freight will be car- 
ried. 

Illinois is spending $30,000,000 to 
connect the Mississippi and Chicago 
rivers so that the barges loaded in 
New Orleans can be unloaded on Lake 
Michigan. 

The musical roustabouts, the hand- 
tailored pilots and the gamblers with 
shiny silk hats are missing, but the 
traffic is there.in increasing volume and 
the Mississippi is again on the commer- 
cial map. 
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FIGHTING FIRE WITH GAS 545 


STRANGLING COAL MINE FIRES WITH 
MONOXIDE 


inside of mines has played a tre- 

mendous part in the high price 
of coal. With a dozen fires raging in as 
many of the great Pennsylvania coal 
mines, science is responding to the call 
of industry to solve this anthracite 
coal problem that has taxed the skill 
and resources of practical men for half 
a century. One baffling fire has been 
burning for fifty years on a vein sixty 
feet thick. Another, the most recently 
started, has seemingly violated all the 
laws of physics as applied to the air 
supply of mines. Millions of dollars 


Ti problem of extinguishing fires 


have been lost in direct expenditure 
for schemes to check the fires and in- 
directly through 
the mines. 

It is common knowledge that a fire 
deprived of oxygen cannot continue to 


inability to operate 


burn and coal miners have always pro- 
ceeded on that knowledge. But now, 


Courtesy Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 


says W. A. McGarry, in the Boston 
Transcript, they are going a step be- 
yond. Nearly all the great fires are 
burning despite seals at every known 
entrance. The new plan is to utilize 
the carbon monoxide thrown off by the 
burning anthracite to strangle the fire. 
Gases are drawn from one opening and 
pumped back under tremendous pres- 
sure in the hope that the air leaks may 
thus be stopped up and the fire extin- 
guished. 

The story of how this exceedingly 
simple idea came to its practical appii- 
cation is on a par with the famous 
yarn of the silver mine uncovered by 
the scrape of a burro’s hoof. Last Oc- 
tober, it is reported, fire was discovered 
in the downcast of the old Murray Col- 
liery, now known as the Hollenbach 
Mine of the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre 
Coal Company, near Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
This is the latest of the great fires. 


CROSS SECTION VIEW OF A COAL MINE 
Actual reproduction, topographically and geologically correct, showing how undulations of a coal 
seam might create air pockets in event of a fire 
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It is said to be the only one of its 


anthracite mines there are at least 
two main openings. One is the down- 
cast, the other the upcast. As the 


names imply, the downcast is the shaft 
through which fresh air flows to the 
underground workings. This flow is 
regulated through the upcast, at the 
top of which is a huge fan. In this 
particular instance the fan is twenty- 
four feet in diameter, and it was 
standard practice to operate it at from 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
revolutions per minute. The suction 
of foul air through this shaft cleared 
the mine tunnels of gas and created 
the pull on the fresh air shaft. But in 
spite of the fact that the fan was kept 
operating while miners fought to ex- 
tinguish the fire before it got out of 
the shaft timbers and into the tunnels, 
the blaze gained such headway that in 
two days its draft overcame the suc- 
tion of the twenty-four-foot fan. Min- 
ers stood about in amazement at the 
spectacle of fire shooting 150 feet into 
the air from the downcast. 

A State mine inspector who reached 
the spot shortly after the fire started 
conceived the idea of utilizing this 
great output of gas and smoke to ex- 
tinguish the flames. The entire suc- 
cess of the plan is only forecasted as 
yet, because fighting a mine fire takes 
time and is like nothing else known to 


industry. No one can explain, for in- 
stance, how the fires burn when the 
openings are sealed, the assumption 
being that air gets in somehow. 

A glance at a mining map will make 
this possibility clear. Such a map 
looks like a cross section of cheese. 
Every little circle of the hundreds 
shown represents an opening to a coal 
face. The big operating companies 
now maintain these maps as accurate- 
ly as any card index system. But in 
the early days of the industry little 
attention was paid to these records. 
As a result, no mine owner can tell 
definitely that he knows all the en- 
trances to his coal treasures buried in 
the earth. Frequently the territory up 
in the hills is rough and covered 
with brush and boulders. Any little 
clump may conceal an abandoned shaft. 
Through these the air makes its way. 
When an attempt is made to flood a 
mine in which the vein undulates the 
water drives the air over a hump and 
into a pocket. There the supply may 
be sufficient to keep the blaze going for 
years. In the case of the oldest fire, 
that in the Old Summit Hill Colliery in 
Carbon County, which has been burn- 
ing for fifty years in one of the ‘rich- 
est veins known, the supply of air is 
still a mystery, altho it is estimated 
that more than a million dollars has 
been spent in trying to check this fire. 


WEALTH IN AMERICA IS UNDERGOING 
A WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


OMETHING very like a redistri- 
s bution of wealth is taking place 

in the United States. Millions of 
persons of moderate means are becom- 
ing wealthier and the so-called rich are 
becoming poorer. Official studies of 
the Income Tax Unit of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau show that nearly 2,- 
000,000 men and women have, since 
1917, boosted their earnings and an- 
nual incomes up within the limits of 
the Federal income tax requirements, 


and that 5,000,000 persons are now 
paying the Federal tax on incomes 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000 a year, 
this latter group having increased its 
numbers 54 per cent. in three years. 
During the same period a subtraction 
of 73 per cent. has occurred in that 
group of taxpayers reporting incomes 
of a million and upward. Correspond- 
ing reductions have occurred in the num- 
ber of individuals paying taxes on in- 
comes scaling down to $100,000 a year. 
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VANISHING 


Being a millionaire is observed by 
Ralph F. Couch, in the New York 
Herald, to be a more and more difficult 
job. War fortunes are vanishing. But 
the millions of persons of moderate 
means are finding their purses easier 
to fill and “the change that is taking 
place is raising the standard of wel- 
fare of the entire nation.” In 1917 a 
total of 141 individuals paid taxes on 
a million or more a year incomes. The 
following year the group numbered 67, 
two of which handed in their resigna- 
tions in 1919. The world - famous 
species of American millionaire would 
seem, to this observer, to be traveling 
the path toward extinction. 

The identity of these millionaire tax-_ 
payers is not disclosed officially by. the 
Income Tax Unit, such disclosure being 
prohibited by law. Many attemps to 
guess the names on the million-dollar 
income roster have been made, but there 
is no official confirmation obtainable. 
However, reports the New York Times, 
of the five net incomes in excess of 
$5,000,000 reported for taxation for the 
calendar year 1919 three were reported 
by persons living in New York State 
and two by persons living in Michigan. 
One of the returns from New York was 
made by a single man — undoubtedly 
John D. Rockefeller, who is a widower. 
The four others were joint returns of 
husbands and wives. One is believed 
to represent the income of Henry Ford. 

The three incomes of more than $5,- 
000,000 from New York, when com- 
bined, totaled $28,130,942. The normal 
tax on the three was $108,337 and the 
surtax $18,085,642, giving a total of 
$18,193,979. 

Data in connection with the two in- 
comes of more than $5,000,000 reported 
from Michigan are less exact. In order 
to hide the identity of the person mak- 
ing the return the report groups the in- 
comes of twelve persons making returns 
of $400,000 or more from Michigan, 
giving the total as $41,793,310. These 
twelve paid a normal tax of $1,825,985 
and a surtax of $26,379,944, giving a 
total tax of $28,205,929. 

A good part of the reduction in large 
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income-tax returns is attributed to in- 
vestment in tax-exempt securities like 
Liberty Bonds and the bonds of States, 
cities and school districts. Approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 now is invested 
in this class of securities, according to 
one estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. But the extent to which this 
means of escape from Federal taxation 
can be sought is limited for the recipi- 
ent of the very large income. 

The epoch of the war profiteer seems 
to have passed and even the hoarding of 
his war-gained millions is proving a 
desperate struggle. This may seem of 
small moment to the average taxpayer, 
but the situation of the man higher up 
is not without interest. We are re- 
minded that in the war years, when 
millions were rolling in, most persons 
of large incomes contracted obligations 
to charitable and philanthropic institu- 
tions on that basis. Gifts of large sums 
were promised for the succeeding years. 
Came the economic depression. The 
million-dollar incomes began to shrink. 
But the obligations to charitable and 
philanthropic institutions remained just 
as large as ever. In one sense the mil- 
lion-dollar taxpayer became “poor.” He 
still is “poor” and getting poorer. But 
his millions of dollars are passing into 
the hands of millions of persons, to some 
of vyhom tke increase in income thereby 
is very material. 

The million-dollar taxpayer did not, 
however, pay the largest proportion of 
taxes under the revenue law of 1917, 
which has just been replaced. Despite 
the fact that more than 60 per cent. of 
the total received by such persons was 
taken by the Government under the sur- 
tax clauses, the group of persons receiv- 
ing incomes of $1,000,000 and over in 
1918 paid only 7.89 per cent. of the 
grand total of taxes collected. Persons 
receiving between $10,000 and $100,000 
a year paid the largest proportion cof 
the taxes. the official reports show. 

We are told that ten million families 
should come within the operations of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, but that 
deductions must be made for a large 
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number of farm laborers and farm 
managers and proprietors whose in- 
comes are a matter of doubt, because 
few farmers keep careful books on their 
receipts and disbursements. In the 
Country Gentleman we read there are 
6,000,000 farm managers and owners in 
the United States and that only 6 per 
cent. of them filed income-tax returns. 
In the matter of miscellaneous taxes, 
however, the farmers paid their share, 
especially of the automobile and the 
freight taxes, which hit everybody. 

It is observed that an increasing 
number of women are coming into the 
records of the Income Tax limit as tax- 
payers. In 1919, the last year for which 


ful flower has earned for it the 

appellation of “flower of the au- 
tumn,” is to serve a useful as well as 
ornamental purpose. Science has dis- 
covered that the sweetening quality of 
dahlia roots is sixty per cent. greater 
than in sugar cane, and a chemical proc- 
ess has been developed by Dr. W. E. 
Safford, of the Federal Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and Dr. R. F. Jackson, of the 
Bureau of Standards, for converting the 
roots into sugar. 

In the Illustrated World we read that 
the fleshy underground growth of the 
dahlia is not starchy like potatoes but 
has a rich saccharine quality which has 
been given the chemical name of inulin. 
The sugar as extracted is known as 
levulose and will be used in the form 
of syrup to sweeten fountain drinks 
preserves and desserts. The process 
for manufacturing dahlia-root syrup in 
quantity is being evolved in a labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Standards de- 
voted to the development of rare su- 
gars, and experiments at present are 
confined to simple methods of robbing 
the roots of this autumn flower of their 
sugary substance. Crystallization is 
said to be an expensive process now, 
owing to the fact that alcohol in quan- 
tity is required to eliminate water from 


Tn dahlia, a plant whose beauti- 


records are available, more than half a 
million women paid taxes on incomes. 
A largely increased number is thought 
to have made returns last year, as near- 
ly 12,000,000 women are regularly em- 
ployed throughout the United States, 
according to reports to the Department 
of Labor. In some cases families find 
it advisable for the wife to file a return 
separate from that of the husband be- 
cause this reduces the surtax. That 
would account in part for the large 
number of women taxpayers. But in 
the main thé returns show that many 
women are earning salaries in the in- 
dustrial and business worlds that are 
very large. 


the syrup. Chemists are confident, 
however, of solving this problem and 
overcoming the objectionable cost. 
Richard Vincent, of White Marsh, 
Maryland, president of the American 
Dahlia Society, is supplying the tu- 
bers for chemical experiments to deter- 
mine’ the commercial possibilities of 
the dahlia-root sugar, and a company 
has been organized for the purpose of 
cultivating thousands of acres of the 
plant. Dahlias grow wild in Mexico 
and Guatemala, the lands of their na- 
tivity, but their cultivation is said to 
be possible in all parts of the United 
States. 
There are many varieties of the plant 
ranging from a simple eight-rayed head 
to a flaring flower that rivals the chrys- 
anthemum in form and beauty. ‘It is a 
very wise dahlia that knows its own fa- 
ther, says Dr. Safford, who has tried to 
trace its origin. ‘Very few dahlias in- 
deed even know their own mothers, for 
the species which have occurred in na- 
ture, after having fallen into the hands 
of horticulturists and plant breeders, 
have been crossed and recrossed to such 
an extent that it is almost impossible to 
trace their ancestry. The first species to 
be described and figured, dahlia pinnata, 
was propagated in the Royal Garden at 
Madrid from roots of Mexican origin.” 
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Balance Sheet of 


America and the 
Europe, by John F. Bass and Harold G. 
Moulton (Ronald Press, New York), is 
hailed in the New York Tribune as “a 
masterpiece of economic observation and 


analysis ... one of the most important 
books of the year.” A copy of this book, 
the Tribune declares, should somehow be 
placed in the hands of every Congressman 
and Cabinet officer, of every merchant, 
manufacturer and banker. One of the au- 
thors of the book, Professor Moulton (of 
the University of Chicago), is an authority 
on economics; the other is an international 
journalist of long experience in European 
affairs; and both warn against a com- 
placent attitude toward the existing Euro- 
pean situation as it affects America. They 
lay special emphasis on currency depre- 
ciation, unbalanced national budgets and 
general trade depression. In the author’s 
opinion, no genuine reconstruction is pos- 
sible until the Allied war debt to Amer- 
ica is canceled and the German indemnity 
is considerably reduced. They also recom- 
mend that we lower our tariff duties and 
contribute a portion of our huge gold re- 
serve to restore the gold standard in 
Europe. 


New Masters of the Baltic, by Arthur 
Ruhl (Dutton), is a competent and very 
interesting account of the four new inde- 
pendent Baltic States—Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. Mr. Ruhl was for 
years a correspondent for Collier’s Week- 
ly. He has traveled through revolutionary 
Russia, as well as through the four little 
new nations, and his easy insight into 
both sides of any situation he confronts 
gives his reporting a value far transcend- 
ing that of most other newspaper men. 
He sympathizes with “Reds” and with 
“Whites,” and exposes each point of view 
with engaging candor. He tells us, too, 
of the really important work that is now 
being done in the border States by former 
Americans, and he calls attention to fine 
opportunities for American trade. The 
book has a poetic, as well as a realistic, 
side. “Spring in the Baltic,” Mr. Ruhl 
says, “is an enchantment even more com- 





pelling than in our own latitude.” He 
speaks of the “magical northern summer, 
so incredibly bright and soft and beauti- 
ful,” and of “the amber radiance of the 
white nights” that throws “over the whole 
daytime world its strange enchantment.” 


Modern Men and Mummers, By Hes- 
keth Pearson (Harcourt), is best described 
as a counterpart for men of letters and 
art to “Mirrors of Downing Street.” Its 
author is an actor who, on his own con- 
fession, was born with a faculty for 
friendship which transcends his other feel- 
ings. Among the men he describes are 
Bernard Shaw, Frank Harris, Lytton 
Strachey, H. G. Wells, Edmund Gosse, 
Joseph Conrad, Dean Inge and Lloyd 
George. He speaks of Harris’ biography 
of Wilde as “the first great biographical 
work of art in the English language,” and 
of Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” as “in- 
comparably the greatest piece of historical 
biography in the English language.” Mr. 
Pearson does not think much of Wells. 
He calls him “the literary weather-cock 
of the age,” and adds: “There never was 
a more heroic fighter—on the winning 
side.” Conrad’s success is explained as 
follows: “His popularity has been gained 
by his style. It is a style that hints at 
immensities, at vastnesses, at expanses, at 
illimitables—at anything, in fact, that a 
walled-in, boxed-down, mentally-cramped, 
urban population knows nothing about and 
therefore dotes upon.” 


Adventures in the Arts, by Marsden 
Hartley (Boni and Liveright), is dedicated 
to Alfred Stieglitz and consists of informa! 
papers on painters, vaudeville and poets. 
Mr. Hartley is himself a painter. His 
book is that of a creator turned critic, 
and his subjects include Whitman and 
Cézanne, Ryder, Winslow Homer, Odilon 
Redon, John Barrymore, Emily Dickin 
son and Ernest Dowson. “I know of no 
American book like this one by Marsden 
Hartley,” writes Waldo Frank in an in- 
troduction. “Hartley has adventured not 
alone deep but wide. He steps from New 
Mexico to Berlin, from the salons of the 
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Paris of Marie Laurencin to the dust and 
tang of the American circus. He is 
eclectic. But wherever he goes he chron- 
icles not so much these actual worlds as 
his own pleasure of them. They are but 
mirrors, many-shaped and lighted, for his 
own delicate, incisive humor.” 


Memoirs of a Midget, by Walter de la 
Mare (Knopf), is something so original 
as to be almost indescribable. We need to 
go back to such a work as “Gulliver’s 
Travels” to recover something of its spirit. 
“Miss M.,”’ whose memoirs these 400 pages 
purport to be, is a microscopic woman- 


thing whose height must be named in 
inches rather than in feet. The total 
effect of her revelation, paradoxically 


enough, is to convey a sense of the in- 
significance of ordinary mortals. For be- 
ing so close to the earth, which is from us 
so far, she sees the importance of leaves, 
of roots and of butterflies’ faces; while she 
makes us morbidly conscious, at the same 
time, of the sprawling, undisciplined gross- 
ness of our bodies and of their movements 
and appetites. It is difficult to say, Wilson 
Follett remarks, in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, whether she minifies us more when 
she is utterly like us or when she is un- 
like. There is, however, he continues, one 
utterly simple and satisfying explanation 
of Miss M.’s sheer grandeur. “She is 
great, is tremendous, is completely over- 
powering as an invention—as a product 
of the creative imagination, sustained at 
an almost prohibitive elevation over a 
long sequence of recorded events, and 
working throughout that sequence with- 
out lapse or misstep.” 


You, by Magdeleine Marx (Seltzer), 
prints on its paper cover the question, 
Can woman live by love alone? and seems 
to give a negative answer. There is much 
of the spirit of “Woman,” the author’s 
previous story, in “You”; it is laid in 
France and vividly exposes the emotions 
of a young girl as she passes from love 
affair to love affair. One note, however, 
is struck in “You” that was not struck 
in its predecessor, and it has to do with 
the blending of emotional egotism and de- 
votion to a cause. The cause is Socialism. 
Anne Breven, the heroine of the tale, feels 
the need of humanitarian activity and 
craves the sensation that follows a super- 
human expenditure of self. The story has 
power of a kind, and appeals to Marya 
Zaturensky in the New York Herald as an 
expression of the inarticulate beauty in 
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every woman’s heart. For H. W. Boyn- 
ton, in the Independent, “You” carries a 
message with which we are all-too-famil- 
iar, “the feminine confession, the tempera- 
mental disrobing of woman by herself .. . 
a novelty as ‘new’ as Rousseau.” 


Simon Called Peter, by Robert Keable 
(Dutton), has created something of a 
scandal in England by reason of the fact 
that its author is a priest. He shows in 
this story how a young curate goes to the 
War and instead of rising to the occasion 
is corrupted by it. To the clean woman 
whom he leaves behind he writes of eating 
and drinking with publicans and sinners. 
“Maybe,” he says, “I shall find my Master 
still there.” What he actually finds is a 
drunkenness and lust in which he par- 
ticipates. His priestly office is eclipsed by 
his attachments to various women, but the 
“Julie” with whom he returns to London 
is revealed as a strange combination of 
good and evil, and we leave him at the end 
in a glow of spiritual fervor. The book 
is well written and gives what Burns 
Mantle, in the N. Y. Evening Mail, calls 
“an entirely new, almost flippant, view of 
life back of the lines during the most seri- 
ous days of the war.” 


Cytherea, by Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Knopf), is also a study in moral dissolu- 
tion. His characters are wealthy Amer- 
icans. The “Eastlake” in which the story 
passes might be. any American suburb 
with its country club. The time is the 
1920’s, following the War. A spirit of 
reckless enjoyment prevails, and the moral 
crisis comes when the central figure of the 
tale deserts his wife and children for a 
woman whose appeal is purely sensual. 
Religious and old-fashioned moral codes 
mean nothing to him, and the circle in 
which he moves is as flabby as he is. The 
story is skilfully handled and ends with a 
scene in which the man is trying to ex- 
plain to his brother, at tedious length, 
why he acted as he did. He does not be- 
lieve, he says, in the destruction of 
responsibility. He has never been in favor 
of “chaos, mentally and sensually.” He 
admits, however, regarding himself as 
“an object of tender, universal considera- 
tion” and had thought that some “celestial 
chorus girl” was being reserved for him. 
When he looks to his brother, to see if he 
is following the argument, “Daniel Ran- 
don was asleep.” These are the last words 
of the story. 
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Quite So 
“Daddy! Do you love me still?” 
“Yes, dear, but you never are.”—Eve. 
, ? 


Discontented 
“Are you really content to spend your 
life walking round the country begging?” 
“No, lady,” answered Weary Willie. 
“Many’s the time I’ve wished I had an 
auto.”—American Legion Weekly. 


On the Wing 
Sportsman (shooting partridges) —I 
think I hit it, eh, what? 
Cautious Countryman—Wy, zur, after 
you fired, ’ee certainly flew faster.—Town 
Topics. 


Dreaming 
At a certain Cabinet meeting in the 
autumn, M. Briand noticed that his col- 
leag, M. Loucheur, was fast asleep, and, 
as usual, smiling. “Don’t wake him,” said 
the Prime Minister, “he is dreaming that 
the Germans will pay.” 


The Changed World 
“You never hear of anyone ‘painting the 
town red’ now.” 
“No; but we hear of the reformers 
painting the town blue.”—Boston Tran- 
serint. 


The New Wife’s Complaint 
She sipped the amber fluid 
And then her head did shake. 
“This home-brew, honey, is not as good 
As father used to make.” 
—New York American. 


Taking No Chances 

“Why do you insist on shaking hands 
with me before every drink?” asked Mr. 
Jagsby. 

“A man never knows what’s going to 
happen to him nowadays,” replied Mr. 
Bibbles, solemnly, “and if I drop in my 
tracks I want you to know that we part 
friends.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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SHEAR 
NONSENSE 


Loud Socks 
Shopper (looking at socks)—Aren’t they 
rather loud? 
Shop Assistant—Yes, sir. They are es- 
pecially made for people whose feet are 
in the habit of going asleep.—Judge. 


Still Danger 
The Rector—“And now, I suppose, you 
are out of danger?” 
Parishioner—“Well, zur, not exactly; 
the doctor says he be acomin’ one or two 
more times.”—London Opinion. 


Going One Better 

The meeting of the town council had 
been stormy, and tempers were waxing 
hot. 

“You sir,” shouted one member at an- 
other, “are about the most pig-headed fool 
I have ever met!” 

“Order, order!” interrupted the, chair- 
man, “You gentlemen seem to forget that 
I am in the room.”—Pearson’s Magazine. 
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“Are you sure your father didn’t help you do 
this sum?” 
“Oh no, sir. He did it all himself.” 
—Paris Mat 
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“What did you say when the minister asked you if you 


jumped rope on Sunday?” 


“I said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ and walked off and left 


him.” 


How to Make Opera Pay 


Hock the Jewels of the Madonna. 

Confiscate the tips of the Barber of 
Seville. 

Reduce Carmen’s wages. 

Melt Le Coq d’Or. 

Make the Juggler of Notre Dame do two 
shows a day.—Life. 


Negro Visions 

Two South Carolina negroes, serving 
with the American Expeditionary Forces 
in the south of France, were much im- 
pressed by the liberality of the ideas which 
obtained there in respect of the color 
line. One of them, a redoubtable optimist, 
hailed with delight what he chose to re- 
gard as a world-wide conversion of white 
prejudices. 

“Jim,” he said, “when I goes back I 
aims to buy me white clothes—white f’um 
haid to foot—and go walking wid a white 
pusson down de street to de soda-fountain. 
What you aims to do?” 

“Joe,” returned his less visionary friend, 
“T aims to buy me black clothes—black f’m 
haid to foot—an’ follow behime you to de 
cemetery.” 








Mitigating Circumstances 


A darky and his brown sweet- 
heart, followed by three picka- 
ninnies, applied to the clerk of 
a Southern courthouse for a li- 
cense to wed. 

The clerk eyed the assemblage 
doubtfully. “Whose children are 
these?” he asked. 

“Dey our’n,” was the ready 
response from the man. 

The clerk was scandalized, be- 
ing new at his post. “You ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves, 
waiting to get married till you 
have a family half grown—” 

“Jedge, you’ll have to excuse 
dat,” interrupted the “bride” 
sweetly. “De roads out our way 
is so bad!”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Making It Easy for the Barber 

A Chicago barber indulged in 
a propensity for relating weird 
stories while serving his cus- 
tomers. 

“Why,” some one asked him, 
“do you persist in telling these 
blood-curdling yarns while you 
cut a man’s hair?” 

“Well, explained the barber, “you see, 
when I tell scary stories to my customers 
their hair stands on end, and it makes it 
very much easier for me to cut it.”—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 














A CHEST PROTECTOR 
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One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service, 





At Your Service 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view 
of the United States. Imagine 
it criss-crossed with telephone 
wires or underground cables 
connecting every city, town 
and hamlet. Imagine these 
wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 destinations—in 
city homes and offices and in 


2,500,000 farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your 
vision is still short of the truth 
regarding the Bell System. A 
telephone at your elbow, a 
wire circuit to your farthest 
neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest develop- 
ments of an army of trained 
scientists. The picture is still 
incomplete. 


Better Service 


In every center of popu- 
lation is a telephone exchange 
and an organization of skilled 
workers to give life to the 
nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication. Every circuit 
must be tested; every inch of 
wire watched and kept in 
repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There 
is the new construction to meet 
the increasing needs of the 
telephone-using public. Every 
day, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cable- 
men, and installers of every 
kind of telephone equipment, 
carry on this work with the 
continued growthof the nation. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 


%, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Ss 

AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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Now~—as to economy 
g 


CONOMY is not only a matter of saving. It 

consists also of spending money to best advan- 
tage. You can often add materially to the effective- 
ness of your purchases by reading the advertise- 
ments in this publication. . 


Advertising identifies goods of unquestioned 
value. When a manufacturer puts his name on a 
product and tells you about it, you may rest 
assured that itis worth while. It does not pay to 
advertise merchandise that is not sound. The 
comebacks are too costly. 


Make a practice of reading advertisements. 
Read them as news from the business world, pub- 
lished for your benefit. 


Sometimes, they keep you from making an un- 
wise purchase by pointing out just why one article 
suits your needs better than another. J Step to- 
ward real economy! 


Often, they help you live better and dress better 
and make more of your income in every way. Also, 
real economy. 


And you will find that they frequently save you 
money. 


Economy, certainly 
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The lines, proportions and coloring of 
most of the lamps you see in these days 
of commercialism are the work of de- 

igning departments of large factories, 
They are the fruits of a deep knowl- 
edge of what makes a “popular 
seller.” But some people, the 
Decorative Arts League com- 
mittee felt sure, would like a 
lamp designed purely with 
ancye to good taste, alamp 
of artistic proportions 
and harmonious tones, 
1 lamp embodying 
grace, symmetry and 
beauty rather than 
the long experi- 
ence of the 
‘‘salesman- 
designer’’ of what 
seems most in demand in retail 

Hence this exquisite little lamp you see pictured 
“Aurora” as it has been named by an artist, because 
—of the purity of its Greek lines and tones. 


A Labor of Love 


For the delicate work of designing a lamp that 
should be a real work of art instead of a mere unit ina 
factory’s production, and yet should be a practical and 
useful article of home-furnishing, the League enlisted 
the enthusiastic cooperation of a group of talented 
artists—one a famous architect skilled in the practical 
requirements of interior decorating, one a painter and 
genius in color-effects, and one a brilliant sculptress, 
a student of the great Rodin in Paris. 

They caught the spirit of the League’s idea and the 
designing of a lamp that would raise the artistic 
standards of home-lighting became to them a true 
labor of love. Model after model was made, studied 
and abandoned, until at last a design emerged 
with which not one of the three could find a fault 


Every Detail Perfect 


One style of ornamentation after an- 
other was tried out, only to yield 
in the end to the perfect simpli- 
city of the classic Greek lines. 
Even such a small detail as the exact 
contour of the base was worked 
over and over again until it should blenu 
in one continuous “stream” with the lines of the 
slender shaft. The graceful curves of the shaft itself, 
simple as they seem in the finished model, were the 
results of dozens of trials. The shape, the exact size, 
and the soft coloring of the shade were the product of 
many experiments. 
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The result is a masterpiece of Greek simplicity and 
balance. Not a thing could be added or taken away 
without marring the general effect—not the sixty-fourth 
of an inch difference in any moulding or curve but would 
be harmful. And yet with all the attention to artistic 
effect the practical knowledge of an experienced interior 
decorator has kept “Aurora” in perfect harmony with 
the actual requirements of the home. It blends with 
any style of furnishing, it adapts itself to boudoir or 
foyer-hall, to library or living room. And wherever you 
place it “Aurora” will add taste and refinement besides 
furnishing, with its tiltable shade, a thoroughly practical 
and mellow light wherever required 
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“AURORA” 
$3.50 


An Architect, A Painter and A Sculptress Joined 
in Designing This Exquisite Lamp 


In the exclusive Fifth Avenue type of 
shops, where lamps that are also works 
of art are shown, the equal of this 
fascinating little “Aurora ,” iffound, 
would cost you from $15 to $25 
—perhaps more. Yet the price 
of this lamp is but 


$3.50 —Think of it! 


Only the Decorative Arts 
League could bring out 
such a lamp at such a 
price. And only as a 
means of widening 
its circle of useful- 
ness could even 
the League make 
such an offer 
But with each 
purchase of this 
beautiful little lamp goes a “Correspond 

ing Membership” in the League. This costs you 
nothing and entails no obligation of any kind. It 
simply means that your name is registered on the 
League’s books as one interested in things of real 
beauty and art for home decoration, so that as Artists 
who work with the League create new ideas they can 
be offered to you direct without dependence on dealers. 


Send No Money 


No matter how many other lamps you have in your 
house, you will always find a place just suited for this 
dainty, charming little “Aurora” 16 inches high, 
shade 1034 inches in diameter; base and cap cast in 
solid Medallium, shaft of seamless brass, all finished 
in rich statuary bronze; brass-bound “parchment” 
shade of a neutral brown tone outside and an old rose 
colored reflecting surface; shade holder permitting 
adjustment to any angle; push-button socket; six 
feet of silk insulated cord; 2-piece attachment plug. 
You will rarely, if ever, get such a value again. 
Send no money—simply sign and mail 
the coupon, then pay the postman $3.50 

plus the amount of parcel-post 
stamps on the package. Weight 
of lamp shipped is only five 
pounds, so postage even to fur- 
thest points is insignificant. If 
you should not find the lamp all we say of 
it, or all you expected of it, send it back in 
five days and your money will be refunded in full. 
Clip the coupon now, and mail to Decorative Arts 
League, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Decorative Arts League ( ‘Nev gas a ) 

You may send me, at the member's special price, an 
“‘Aurora” Lamp, and | will pay the postman $3.0 plus 
the postage, when delivered. If not satisfactory I can return 
the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to refund 
my money in full. 

You may enter my name as a “‘Corresponding Member” of 
the Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly understood that 
such me ip is to cost me nothing, either now or later, 
and is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply registers 
me as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things 
for home decorations. (c.0.1 
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N inaugurating a department on 
| Finance and Investment, the Finan- 
cial Editor of CURRENT OPINION 
wishes to state, at the outset, the general 
purpose of the Department. It will ad- 
dress itself primarily to that great and 
constantly growing class of small in- 
vestors who, from time to time, have 
surplus savings to dispose of and who 
are not in constant close touch with 
investment opportunities. Their num- 
ber is said to reach, at the present time, 
upwards of four million, and it was 
greatly augmented by the lessons of 
thrift and savings inculcated during 
the war, and by the introduction within 
the past few years of “Baby Bonds.” 
Many of these thrifty capitalists have 
little time to study the different oppor- 
tunities offered and to weigh their rela- 
tive merits as to safety and yield. The 
department is designed to help them. 
In these columns two classes of op- 
portunities for the disposition of sur- 
plus funds will be recognized and 
sharply separated into investment and 
speculation. 

There are two classes of men and 
women who are interested in such 
opportunities. These may be desig- 
nated as the Men of Millions, and 
the Millions of Men. Our uppermost 
thought will be to drive home to the 
members of the latter class the prin- 
ciple that speculation is to be indulged 
in only by members of the former 
class, and to point out to the Millions 
of Men that their legitimate field is 
in investments only. It will be our 
endeavor to show that a speculation is 
a different thing from an investment, 
and that it is not only unwise but 
reprehensible for men of small means 
and limited savings to enter the specu- 
lative field; to point out wherein lies 


the difference between speculation and 
investment and how to separate them 
one from another. 

On the other hand, it will be our 
endeavor to emphasize to the Men of 
Millions the importance and necessity 
of speculation in the economic develop- 
ment of the country. We shall hold 
that speculation is not only the prov- 
ince and privilege of the rich, but a 
duty it owes to society; that, having 
safely invested a sufficient amount of 
money to place themselves on “Easy 
Street,” it is an obligation with them 
to foster and encourage new enter- 
prizes, inventions and projects with 
funds which they can afford to lose, 
it may be, without serious conse- 
quences. Without the support of 
speculation there can be little progress, 
little industrial development, and this 
country would soon drop back into the 
ranks of lesser nations. 

All so-called investment offerings 
holding out prospective yields beyond 
certain well-recognized limits and that 
cannot show a clean slate of dividend 
or interest disbursements over a period 
of years are speculations, and are not 
for the Millions of Men. We shall dis- 
cuss, from time to time, specific cases 
in which the difference between specu- 
lation and investment is brought out. 
We shall specifically point out sound 
investments and discuss them, showing 
why they are sound and reliable. We 
shall also point out speculative oppor- 
tunities, showing why they are in that 
class and should not be entertained by 
the Millions of Men. 

These columns will contain, in addi- 
tion to discussions of specific cases of 
both investments and speculations, an 
analysis of conditions existing with 
respect tc the fundamentals which un- 
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Foreten Dollar’ Bonds 


Many foreign bonds are payable in United States dollars, 


and ofter an attractive medium for investment. 


This Company has participated in the flotation, since 
1913, of foreign “dollar” bonds aggregating more than 
$2,400,000,000. 


At present prices many of these bonds show a better yield 
than domestic issues. The flotation of such issues serves 
the economic and business interests of this country, pro- 
viding, as well, a desirable opportunity to investors. 


We shall be pleased to answer your inquiries regarding 
foreign securities payable in United States dollars. 


cA country-wide Investment Service 


NEW YORK BETHLEHEM, PA, HARTFORD, CONN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

140 Broadway BOSTON, MASS. JAMESTOWN, N. Y, READING, PA. 

Fifth Ave. & 44th St. BUFFALO, N. Y. JOHNSTOWN, PA. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Madison Ave. &60thSt. CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. ST, LOUIS, MO. 

268 Grand St. CINCINNATI, O. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, 0. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
ATLANTA, GA, ERIE, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBURG, PA. PORTLAND, MAINE WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Our nearest Office will serve you promptly 


Guaranty Company of New York 
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Once in 
Three 


Years 


more likely five—a peculiar turn in 
market conditions offers a most 
remarkable opportunity for profit. 


Such development hasalreadybegun! 








REPORTS 


Speculative Bulletin just off the 
press, gives you the plain unbiased 
facts on the situation and outlines 
the peculiar opportunity afforded by 
this sudden change. 

REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Bulletin and Booklet—‘‘Getting the Most 
From Your Money’’—is available for distribu- 
tion to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo — now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No.D56 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


(Suburb of ton) 
The Largest Organtantion on of Its Character 
an the 


MEMO 
| Fot Your Secretary 
= 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Sees 



























Statistical Organization, 
Mass., as follows: Please 
send me Bulletin D56 
and booklet, “Getting the 
Most from Your Money’’ 





Welleste y 
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Write to the 


Financial Editor 


CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th St., New York City 


for information regarding 
your holdings and investments 


























derlie business and investments of all 
kinds. Business moves in well-recog. 
nized cycles and a study of these and 
a knowledge of some of the principles 
which govern their movements or 
“swings” will be most helpful both to 
investor and speculator. 

The endeavor will be to assist the 
investor in “taking the guess out of 
business,” as it is sometimes put, and 
this means that to every transaction 
there should be applied an analysis of 
the economic principles upon which it 
rests and a knowledge of the funda- 
mental conditions actually existing at 
the time. Such a knowledge cannot 
fail to make for a better and more 
accurate forecast of the future. 

We shall not attempt to forecast 
futures and we decline to put ourselves 
in the “tipster” class. We shall, how- 
ever, endeavor to place before the 
reader the fundamental facts regard- 
ing investment and business conditions 
so that he may, in their light, be better 
able to reach satisfactory conclusions. 

Many of the financial journals and 
statistical bureaus publish regularly 
elaborate charts — “Business Barome- 
ters” they are called—from which the 
observer may read the trend of the 
markets in the past and thus be able, 
partly by analogous reasoning, to better 
judge the possibilities of the future. 
Many of the banks and banking houses 
in New York and other large centers 
and each of the twelve Federal Reserve 
banks publish monthly financial reviews 
of business conditions at home and 
abroad. These reviews are usually the 
safest of guides. The practice is a com- 
paratively new one, inaugurated but a 
few years ago, but the educational ef- 
fect of their circulation has been pro- 
ductive of most satisfying results. It 
is only within a short time—practically 
since the beginning of the war—that 
the average man has paid any attention 
to economics, particularly as applied in 
a practical way to his own business, to 
his own investments. It is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times that he is 
now applying economic tests to supple- 
ment his own judgment in order that 
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he may “take the guess out of busi- 
ness.” In former years the ordinary 
min was inclined to scoff at the econ- 
omist as being a theorist pure and 
simple; an academician, from whom he 
could hope to learn little of value. 

The modern writers on economics, 
those responsible for the monthly peri- 
odicals on finance now so much in evi- 
dence, have cleared the atmosphere to 
a great extent of the abstractness of 
the theories they teach. They are 
written straight at, and not over, the 
head of the every-day business man 
and he is profiting thereby. From time 
to time we shall refer to these publica- 
tions, for, in a measure, these columns 
will be eclectic. We shall analyze their 
premises and conclusions, and shall have 
much to say concerning the constructive 
value of “Business Barometers.” 

Since these columns will go to press 
every month a number of days in 
advance of their presentation to the 
reader, no endeavor can or will be made 
to take a “close-up” view of market 
operations of bonds, stocks or commodi- 
ties. Of necessity we must confine our- 
selves to broad views based on funda- 
mentals. 

These columns will always be open 
to readers to ask questions concerning 
investment and speculation in a broad 
sense how to separate and classify 
them, and why. We will also undertake 
to answer questions concerning the 
value of specific securities which have 
a recognized market on the standard 
exchanges. 

In presenting this, the first instal- 
ment of our Investment and Finance 
page which we purpose to carry per- 
manently, the desire is to make it of 
general interest and instructive and 
profitable to its readers. The United 
States has a most stupendous under- 
taking on its hands in shaping its 
course to avoid the rocks and shoals 
that beset the path of the financial 
master of the world, and CURRENT 
OPINION hopes to be in a small way 
helpful in leading its citizens into right 
methods of economic thought and safe 
practices in investing surplus funds. 
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PERRY PIPE 


Aside from its patented filtering system which 
removes the nicotine and oil from the smoke, 
it is by far the handsomest pipe at anywhere 
near its cost. The new improved Perry 
Pipe is the result of more than 10 years 
practical experience in manufacturing 





fine pipes. Thousands of friends have nd 
told us of the pleasure this pipe has - ous 
given them. The Perry Pipe does eect Peres 
what others claim to do. The Pipes and 
patented filtering system enables look it over 
you to enjoy aé_ clean, cool Bee how de 
smoke. lightfully light 
Study this picture and see why and strong it i 
it is impossible to draw slugs See the fine 
and bitter nicotine into your workmanshi the 
uth generous bow!—t! 


mfortable mou 

piece Feel its per 

fect balance 

It is time you broke 
a new pipe, 
Pipe time is here. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 

send us your check, and y 

will always smoke a Perry 

. Pipe. 

i: 7] By mail or from your dealer 
~ z 5. Other styles $3 and w 


anyway 


Give yourself this treat NOW’ 
Perry Pipe Company 


210 No. Canal St. Chicago, II. 





Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Little Talks on How To Live 





SERIES of fitty-two 
straightforward mes- 
sages, full of sound advice 
on vital subjects. These 
talks constitute a moral 
platform which will aid 


every reader in clear 
thinking. 
Attractively printed in 


colors on separate cards 
and mounted in a sixteen- 
page portfolio. $3 each. 
Payable after examination 
if you prefer. 
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Write to the Travel Information De- 
partment for information on Hotels and 
Resorts, Railroads and Steamship lines. 
CURRENT OPINION through this Depart- 
ment will give you accurate travel in- 
formation free of charge. 

If you are going to Europe, to the 
Orient, to the Pacific Coast or to the 
Atlantic Coast, or anywhere, let 


MAJESTIC. : 


CURRENT OPINION help you choose the 
best routes, the best places to stop, and 
tell you what to see enroute. 

In writing, please be as specific as 
possible so that we can be of real ser- 
vice in helping you plan your trips. 
Address all inquiries to the Travel 
Information Department, CURRENT 
OPINION, 50 W. 47th St., N. Y. City. 











Jhe lWorlds Larges SH, Me . z. 


White Star achievement in provid- 
ing utmost ocean comfort is symbol- 
ized in the world’s largest and newest 
steamship — Majestic — which takes 
her place this spring in our service 
to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


The 56,000-ton Majestic, the new 34,000- 
ton Homeric, the world’s largest twin-screw 
liner, and the magnificent Olympic whose 
fame is already world-wide, form a mighty 


trio to maintain regular weekly sailings from 
New York. 


This service is no less remarkable for its 


divid 
ri avelers ae ae 
Wempic sailing date to channel 
ports may sail any week on one of these 


great ships. 


Regular weekly: sailings to Liverpool via 
Queenstown with the Adriatic, Baltic, Celtic, 
and Cedric, each over 20,000 tons. This 
service appeals especially to families and 
tourist parties. You land near the beautiful 
Lake District, the Shakespeare Country, and 
the Mountains of North Wales. 


Early bookings are suggested to secure 
most desirable accommodations. 


pane STAR LINES 


~ f RED STAR LINE 






—— NATIONAL 


—— 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


MARINE COMPANY 
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Going Abroad 


Your Government Has Prepared a Booklet of 
Official Information Which Will Be Sent Free 


F you are going to Europe—if you have felt the the America, and other ships of the line are among 
| call of Old Europe and New Europe—send the the finest afloat. 


information blank below to your Government. You 
will receive without charge a packet of official 
information covering every phase of your trip. 


Americans from all over the 48 states are now 
traveling on American ships—on your ships. They 
travel on them because they know they will find 





You will receive too full informa- 


For information in regard to sailings there all the comfort and service of 


tim about-your ships that now sail and accommodations, address a great modern hotel. 
fom New York to European ports. United States Lines : : 
You will be proud of this splendid 45 Broadway New York City Send the information blank today 


; ' M @ McCormack, Inc. . 
feet that is operated by the United Rescowels Stoamditp a. fans. and learn about them. Full infor- 
States Lines. TheGeorge Washington, __United American Lines, Im __— mation will be sent without charge. 





Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every prospective trav- 
eler. If you are considering an ocean voyage anywhere, send 
the information blank now to the nearest Shipping Board office 
—no matter when you intend to go. You will receive without 
cost the Government’s booklet of authentic travel information ; 
description of ships and literature on foreign countries. You 
will be under no obligation. 

If you cannot take an ocean trip, clip the information blank 
ayway and urge some friend who may go to send it in. Do 
not send the biank in for your friend; simply give it to him to 
send in. Thus you too will help the American Merchant Marine. 











Washington,D.C. St.Louis,Missouri SanFrancisco, Cal. 








U.S. SHIPPING BOARD axis 







INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Section Washington, D. C. 
U. 8.1234 


















" Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
—— the U. S. Government ships. 

am considering a tripto Europe[), to the Orient (1, 
to South America [1]. I would travel ist class 1, 
2d (J, 3rd (). Going alone (), with family (2), with 
others (1). 

I have definitely decided to go(], I am merely 
considering the possibility of a trip. 

If 1 go date will be about 
My Name 
My Street No. or R. F. D. 
Town 








State 
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wA SUMMER CRUISE. 


AROUND a 


= THE MEDITERRANEAN © 


@ PIFE’S full measure has not®™ 


been reached without a share 
of travel. Seeing other scenes and 
other people—each with some mes- 
sage, is a most necessary part of 
education. The supreme oppor- 
tunity of pleasurable, worthwhile 
travel is offered in our cruise-tour 
by specially chartered new and 
superb Cunard- Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania”’ sailing from New York 
July 5th, returning September 6th. 


Well - planned itineraries — long 
glorious Summer days spent cruis- 
ing or on leisurely and interesting 
shore excursions. 

Option to return via North Atlantic. There 
are various programs for visiting PAL- 
ESTINE — ROME — the PASSION 
PLAYS at OBERAMMERGAU — dif- 
ferent parts of Northern Europe including 
PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, etc. 


Inclusive Fares from $600 
For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 
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Select Party 


- of European Tourists extend 
an invitation to five more mem- 
bers to join a four months’ 
leisurely trip covering the Con- 
tinent and British Isles. The 
salient features of the tour in- 
clude the utmost in comfort, 
first-class accommodations and 
travel only; experienced, gen- 
tlemanly and competent guid- 
ance. For further particulars 
write: 

Secretary 


40 Wall Street Room 1169 
New York City 


























Between Central Park 


and Hudson River. 





Without question the 
coolest location in the 
city, Subway express 
stationat door, elevated 


two blocks away. 





Single Room with Private Bath - $3.00 and up 
Double Room with Private Bath - $4.00 “ “ 


Other suites in proportion. Also a few desirable 
unfurnished apartments on yearly lease. 


Special Attention given to Ladies travelling alone. 





Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices. 





22 


LETS 








S. L. ROOT, Manager 
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oe the piano’s noblest form—the 
grand — Krakauer Bros. have 
brought more than 50 years of experi- 
ence. Whether you choose the dainty 
small grand or the magnificent repro- 
ducing model, your purchase will ful- 
fill the promise of lasting satisfaction. 
Catalog of upright, grand. player 
and reproducing pianos on request 
KRAKAUER BROS 
215 Cypress Ave., New York City 
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Rio De Janeiro Is Now 
Only 11 Days Away 


U. S. Government owned. Operated 


[’ you are planning a trip to the ro- 
by the Munson Steamship Lines they 


mance Jands of South America where 





centuries ago landed the hardy explor- 
ers of Spain and Portugal, send the in- 
formation blank below and let your 


derive the benefits of this organization’s 
50 years of successful experience. 


Not until you have traveled on your 


Government tell you about the new 
American ships which take you there in 
record speed. Rio de Janeiro is now 
only 11 days away; Montevideo and 


ships will you know how delightful an 
ocean voyage can be. Thousands of 
Americans are going this year. Special 


: tourist arrangements are made for those 
Buenos Aires but a few days beyond. . eer eee 
’ who wish to visit theinterior and return 


A Luxurious Trip - - via the West Coast. You 

x a. . For accommodations address ° 

Today you may visit this Munson Steamship Lines should send the informa- 
treasure chest of barely 67 wat scree New Yerk ciy tion blank and learn more 


° . Next sailings are: . 
tapped resources in giant 8.8, American Legion . . April 13th about the new American 
S.8. Pan America April 27th 


and palatial ocean liners, 3's: western World...) May 11th ships, the new speed, and 
: 8.8. 8 orn Cross .... May 25th ° 
21,000 ton oil-burners, 5° Souter Cress May 28" the new service. 


Write f or Booklet To U. S. Shipping Board 


Your Government wishes the name of every prospective traveler. Information Desk Washington, D. C, 
If you are considering an ocean voyage anywhere, send the informa- M 1234 
tion blank now to the nearest Shipping Board office—no matter 
when you intend to go. You will receive without cost the Govern- 
ment’s booklet of authentic travel information about passports, in- 
come tax requirements, etc. ; description of U. S. Government ships Il am considering a trip to South America [) 
and literature telling of things to see in foreign lands. You will to Europe () to The Orient 1 would travel 
be under no obligation. Ist class 2nd [ 3rd (). Going alone wit! 


, ‘ . ily ’ s ye definitely C t 
If you yourself cannot take an ocean trip, clip the information family () with others (). I have deGnitely decided 


: : © Lam merely considering the possibility of atrip j 
blank anyway, and ask some friends who may go to send it in. gol a a Pi 
~ a If 1 go date will be about 











Please send without obligation the U. 5S. Gor- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. 





My Name » 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD bears: | ture Poo 


Town ‘ 
Washington,D.C.. St.Louis, Missouri SanFrancisco, Cal. Y 
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HE Huns were invading the land, beat- 

ing back the defenders of civilization. 

Salammbo alone held the power to dismay the Bar- 

barians if she would pay the price! How could om 

weak woman turn back the hordes of the enemy? What wa 

the price which patriotism demanded that she pay? And when 
she paid it—? 

In Salammbo we walk the streets of the superstitious city. The brutal, uncontrolled Bar 
barians stare us in the face. We are held in suspense as Matho, the giant Libyan, searches 
the forbidden temple, steals the sacred veil of the Goddess, and makes his wonderful escape. 
We tremble for the fascinating Salammbo as she goes on the fearful trip which saves her city, 
and we follow Hamilcar as he maneuvers to defeat the enemy ten times his number. This 
great romance teems with dramatic situations that defy description. 

This is but one of the irresistible stories ‘offered you in the works of France’s great writer 
of realism and romance. You may now examine his complete works in your own home. 


The Fascinating Works of 


Gustave Flaubert 


Ten volumes which contain some of the greatest of all French writings. Flaubert was the origi- 
uator of realism in French literature. He is supreme in the art of word-painting. He creates char- 
acters which fascinate you and tells their stories with a vividness and power that are irresistible. 


Vivid Pictures of French Life Romance Never Surpassed 


These wonderful stories describe French life intimately The romances in Flaubert have held the world of 

the gaiety and daring of the Parisienne, the intimate Book-Lovers enthralled. *The development of their 
secrets of the demi-monde, the simple existence of the magnificent plots, their beauty and power of expres- 
peasants. Madame Bovary is the world’s masterpiece sion, their frankness and courage, make them incom- 
of naturalistic romance. It tells the story of its parable. Nothing in all literature is more superbly 
characters, their ideals and aspirations, their frailties romantic than The Temptation of St. Anthony. 
and falls, with wonderful frankness, truth and power. The gripping story of the immortal Herodias and the 
Sentimental Education constructs a perfect image of beautiful Salome is told with a beauty unsurpassed. 
the lives of men and.women in Paris, evading none Any selection you make from this wonderful set, 
of their problems, veiling none of their faults, telling whether it be The Castle of Hearts, A Simple Soul, 
all the truth whether it illustrates the lofty or the St. Julien the Hospitaller, oF ony of the many others, 
base in human nature. Every one of the many stories will offer you the same fascinating entertainment and 
in this great set has an individual charm, both for its superb literary form. For Flaubert never fails to 

~ at te ar , ‘ -" ’ strike a responsive chord in the hearts and minds of 
subject matter and for its style. : Once you read his readers. He tears aside the veil of pretense, of 
Flaubert, you will always delight in the fascination propriety, and paints the naked human soul in burn- 
of his writings. ing words of truth, whether they honor or damn, 


Ten Volumes—Sent on Approval—Send No Money Now 


These ten volumes with their wealth of good reading, their 24 rotogravure illustrations and substantial binding 
will be sent for examination without obligatin g you in any way to purchase them. You may examine them in 
your own home for ten days. Judge for yourself whether you need these books and then if you wish return 








Sen a Dee ae NSD ee SS ae a aes es aE ND eo g them to us. All that you must do now is to send the 


coupon so that on f these sets may be reserved f 4 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON “~ ee ee eee ee ee eee 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers 

50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me, charges prepaid, the 10-volume set of Flaubert’s 
works. I agree to return them within 10 days after de- 
livery, or if I decide to keep them, I will pay $1 after 
10 days and $2 a month for 7 months. Deduct 10% if 


: Special Price On 200 Sets—Act Now 
J 
I 
J 
I 
eash in full is sent with coupon. I 
I 
I 
I 
i 
! 
! 
| 


These two hundred sets of the great French master are the last 
sets in existence of- this editiow and were sold to us by the 
St. Dunstan Society in order to realize cash on their stock. They 
were bought at a price for which they could not be manufactured 
now. We were able to get only two hundred sets, which are on 
their way to our stock room in New York. When these sets are 
sold the works of Gustave Flaubert will be available only in the 
binding costing over $50.00. If you want these books you must act 
tmmediately. Shipments will be made in the order of their receipt 
up to two hundred. Now while you have this page before you sign 
the coupon and fill in your name and address and mail before it is 
too late to take advantage of this wonderful offer 


WM. H. WISE 2CO., 50 W. 47th St., New York City 


Name 


Address 








Occupation 
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Hidden Gold on Treasure Island 


Treasure Island and we're anchored at last! Pirates in our own crew have incited 
the seamen to mutiny! Shore leave for all hands to avoid an outbreak. Jim Haw- 
kins goes along to spy while Shanghaied Ben Gunn awaits his opportunity! 

There are many climaxes just as thrilling. Each story is told in a way that 
makes you catch your breath. 


The Masterpieces of 
ROBERT 


ious’ OS LEVENSON 


in 9 volumes—Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, New Arabian 
Nights. Travels with a Donkey, An Inland Voyage, Child’s Garden of Verse, 
Familiar Studies, Virginibus Puerisque, Master of Ballantrae. 


What a Galaxy of Names! 


The masterpieces which immortalized Stevenson. Just the books you want to read 
probably as many as you would read if you purchased his complete writings con- 
taining three times as many volumes. These nine volumes contain Stevenson's 
best stories, finest essays, most beautiful poetry and are yours at the ridiculously 
low price of 


Only $8 Including CURRENT OPINION for One Year 
(To Subscribers—For 9 Volumes Only $6) 


CURRENT OPINION is often called “the best of all the magazines in one.” If you have 
time to read no other magazine it will keep you well informed and up to date. It covers the 
world’s activities in politics at home and abroad, modern business, science, the stage, literature 
and art. If you enjoy Stevenson, the world’s greatest story teller, you will enjoy CURRENT 
OPINION and the short story it publishes each month selected by the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee as the best in current periodical literature. CURRENT OPINION is indispensable 


to the busy man or woman who wants to keep abreast of what all the world’s adoing. 





The Special Art Binding CURRENT OPINION, 


gray covers, two color decoration, has been 
selected with an eye to beauty and durability. 
This combination offer is being made at this 
exceedingly low price to win new friends for 
CURRENT OPINION—new friends who will 
become life-long friends through the value of 
this offer and through the interest in the pages 
of each magazine as it appears. 
SIGN AND MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


50 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the nine volumes of Stevenson's master- 
pieces and CURRENT OPINION for one year. 
I will send you $1 within five days of their re- 
ceipt and $1 a month for the succeeding seven 
months, total only $8 for the books and magazine. 


To subscribers $6 for books only. 
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NEW BOOKS 


From the Press of 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





Sergeant York and His People 
SAM K. COW AN 

A graphic, intensely interesting, and truthful ac- 
count of the deeds of this American hero whom Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing called the greatest civilian 
soldier of the great war and whose feat Marshal 
Foch characterized as the World War’s most remark- 
able individual achievement; his home life; his 
friends; his surroundings; his lineage; his charac- 
ter—in fact, all the intimate details of his life and 
personality. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated with 16 full-page half-tone 
cuts. Jacket in colors. In press. Price $2.00; by 
mail, $2.12. 


College Standard. Dictionary 


An unparalleled achievement in abridged diction- 
ary making. Supersedes the Funk & Wagnalls Desk 
Standard Dictionary as the largest abridged diction- 
ary published. It is, in reality, only semi-unabridged, 
for it contains 140,000 vocabulary terms—about 
40,000 more than its nearest competitor. 

One outstanding feature is the ample treatment 
given to faulty diction. 

The subjects specially edited for this volume, so as 
to provide the latest material are: Anatomy, Biology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Church Terms, Engineering, En- 
tomology, Forestry, Geology, Medicine, Mineralogy, 
Pathology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Thera- 
peutics, War terms. 

Regular Paper Edition, size 67/"x10", cloth, 

with thumb-notch index...........eeeeee0. $5.00 
Buckram, with thumb-notch index............ $6.00 

Bible Paper Edition, size 644" wide 934” 

long, full flexible leather, gilt edges, with 

thumb-notch index, boxed 
Postage, 25 cents extra. 


In Society, In Business, In 


Etiquette: 
Politics, and At Home 
EMILY POST 


A familiar figure to the reading public as a novel- 
ist and essayist, Mrs. Post in this volume appears in 


new guise as a social mentor. There are few well- 
known writers to whom such authority comes so 
naturally. The author’s position in American society 
and her wide acquaintanee with social and diplo- 
matic circles of the European capitals, enable her to 
write on the subject of etiquette with ease and ac- 
curacy. No book of etiquette now before the public 
contains the welding of the form and spirit of social 
life in so ingenious a fashion. Exceptional in the 
completeness of the ground it covers and the rich- 
ness of its information from the greatest facts to the 
smallest detail. 

Cloth. Copiously illustrated. 
$4.00; by mail, $4.16. 


In press. Price 


Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases in 
English Speech and Literature 
FRANK H. VIZETELLY and LEANDER .| 
DE BEKKER 
A comprehensive treatise explaining those phrases 
and expressions in vernacular English of which the 
meaning is not directly evident from their component 
parts or the accepted sense of the word employed, 
copiously illustrated by quotations from eminent au- 
thors. 12mo, cloth. Price $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


The House-Owner’s Book 
A. L. CHURCHILL and LEONARD WICKENDEN 


An ideal volume of absorbing practical interest 
and value to everyone who owns a home, rents one, 
who is contemplating building one, or who possesses 
vast holdings. Loan associations, real estate dealers, 
and builders will find it invaluable. : 

12mo, cloth, with numerous illustrations. In press. 
Price $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


French Grammar Made Clear 


ABBE ERNEST DIMNET, of the Faculty of 
the College Stanislas, Paris. 

A grammar for schools and colleges, made up on 
a new plan which is designed to be of help to the 
pupil by giving him the rules that he must know 
and by leaving out all those that are unnecessary 
and confusing. 

Cloth. In press. Price $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Patent Essentials for the Executive, 
Engineer, Lawyer and Inventor 
JOHN F. ROBB 


From this volume, written in easily understood 
language for the layman, business men, engineers, 
young patent solicitors, recruit patent examiners, 
inventors and mechanics, students of patent law, 
lawyers with but occasional patent cases, assistants 
in patent law offices, and foreign patent agents or 
solicitors will gain a splendid knowledge of the es- 
sential facts regarding the protection of patents, how 
to secure them, what is patentable, and the pro- 
cedure of the Patent Office. 

Law buckram. In press. Price $5.00; by mail, 


$5.16. . 
_ The Industrial Code 
W. JETT LAUCK and CLAUDE S. WATTS 


The whole work of reconstruction during the next 
few years will revolve about the questions taken up 
in this book, and the position the authors occupied, 
as mediators between Capital and Labor, gives them 
a peculiar authority and unusual breadth of vision. 
It will strongly appeal to men on both sides, to all 
economic students, and to libraries. 

8vo, cloth. In press. Price $4.00: by mail, $4.16. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR BY MAIL FROM THE PUBLISHERS 





a ee 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Ireland and the Making of Britain 
BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 

Neither friend nor foe can afford to ignore this vol- 
, i no one henceforth will be able to pose as an 
authority on Irish, British, or European history without 
takio ccount of its historical reconstructions, 

go. cloth, with large map of medieval Ireland. 
Pric by mail, $4.16. 


ume 


$4.00; 


Lessons on Tuberculosis and Consumption 
CHARLES E. ATKINSON, M.D. 

A clearly expressed guide to the treatment of the 
“White Plague,” written in non-technical language for 
the layman, and intended for household use, The au- 
thor is a physician of wide experience, and his present 
work is one in which implicit confidence may be placed. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price $2.50; by mail, $2.62. 


Self-Development: A Handbook for the Ambitious 
H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
A series of practical talks to ambitious people on the 
conduct of life, the acquirement of good habits, the cul- 
tivation of mental and physical hygiene, and the im- 
provement of their powers of every kind. 
12mo, cloth, Price $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


The Riviera of the Corniche Road 
SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart, G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 
Frederick’s new book, ‘“‘The Riviera of the Cor- 
niche Road,” is of stirring, gripping interest to every- 
body, especially to the thousands of American tourists 
who have been, or who expect to go, to southern France 
on this memorable Corniche Road jaunt. 

Crown 8vo. Price $6.00; by mail, $6.16. 


Sir 


A Dictionary of Napoleon and His Times 
HUBERT RICHARDSON, N.B., B.A. 

A veritable treasure-house of information for the stu- 
dent of Napoleana and the general reader alike. In 
popular, yet exact form, and with surprizing complete- 
ness, this incomparable work gives a digest in dictionary 
style of all that has been written regarding Napoleon 
and the numerous satellites who circled around him. 

With maps, plans, a chronological table, and a classi- 
fied bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price $7.00; by 


mail, $7.16. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY 


A General History of Porcelain (Two Volumes) 


WILLIAM BURTON, M.A., FCA, 

The author, Mr. William Burton, probably the great- 
est living authority on porcelain, here presents the most 
incisive, most authoritative and most instructive work 
of its kind that has ever been published. 

8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, with 
plates. Price $30.00; by east of the 
River, $30.38 ; we 


Will Power and Work 


JULES PAYOT, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
Authorized translation by Richard Duffy. This 
quel to “The Education of the Will’ (over 30 editions) 
contains a series of talks on the theory and practise of 
self-culture, mental efficiency and power of accomplish- 
ment. As a clear, sympathetic and authoritative guide 
to true wisdom, strength of character, and the develop- 
ment of that practical energy which makes for real suc- 
cess in life, this book will be a boon to every one 
12mo, cloth, 462 pages. Price $1.75; by 


“The Literary Digest’’ Historical and Political 
Atlas of New Europe and the Far East 


This is a new volume containing twenty large maps 
printed in colors, each map accompanied by a descrip- 
tive article of the country or countries represented in it, 
The maps are authentic and are based upon the most 
recent information obtainable. With the rapidly chang- 
ing character of world diplomacy and the prominence 
which foreign countries are receiving in the news of the 
day, such a volume as this new Literary Digest Atlas is 
really a necessity in every home and office. 

Paper, 50 cents; boards, $1.00, Postage, 8 cents extra. 


Slips of Speech and How to Avoid Them 
FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. 

With an introduction from John Ruskin’s “Sesame 
and Lilies.’” More than 500 hints on what to say and 
how to say it in English speech. 

18mo, cloth Price 35 cents; 


color 
Mississippi 


many 
mail, 
st, $30.63, 


$1.87. 


mat, 


postpaid, 39 cents. 


Words We Misspell in Business 


FRANK H.. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. 

Ten thousand terms, showing their correct forms and 
divisions as used in printing and writing. with rules 
governing the orthography of English words and the 
formation of plurals, together with a nuthber of tests 
for spelling 
12mo, cloth, 264 pages Pric $1.50: postpaid, $1.62. 


MAIL FROM THE PUBLISHERS 





REVISED 





EDITIONS 








Health Care of the Baby (Revised Edition) 
LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 

This thirteenth edition of this work comes of a nat- 
urally increased demand which caused Dr. Fischer to 
rewrite it in part, add two new chapters, and carefully 
revise the remainder. A classic for the nursery and 
the home. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated. In 
paid, $1.10. 


Hay Fever: Its Prevention and Cure ( Revised Edition ) 
W. C, J.OLLOPETER, M.D. 

The new fourth edition of this widely used work con- 
tains information on the latest methods o° treatment 
and the most recent well-substantiated facts regarding 
the causes of Hay Fever. The Immunizing method re- 
ceives extensive attention. Several sections of the book 


press. Price $1.00, post- 


have been entirely rewritten, bringing the volume down 
to date and in harmony with the best practice of the day 
12mo, cloth. In press. Price $2.00; postpaid, $2.12. 


The Immigration Problem. A Study of American 
Immigration Conditions and Needs ( Revised Edition) 


Prof. J. W. JENKS, Ph.D., and Prof. W. JETT LAUCK 


Based upon the extended report of the U.S. Immigration 
Commission, in forty-two volumes, this book's Fourth 
Edition has been revised, enlarged, and brought down to 
date by Prof. Rufus D. Smith for this Fifth Edition. All 
available new data has been included in the text. Prof. 
Smith has added three new chapters of great importance 
—Immigration Problems of Other Countries, The Race 
Problem in the Pacific, and Present and Future 
Restriction. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price 


$3.00; postpaid, $3.12. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY MAIL FROM THE PUBLISHERS 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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These Ten Mighty Minds 
Could Study in Vain for Ten Lifetimes 


—their collective intelligence would not be sufficient to fully master and assimilate all of 

the knowledge contained in this one amazing book. It is the world’s greatest reference 

work. No book on earth contains so much knowledge compressed and ready for instant use 

—all in one plain alphabetical order, ready to answer your little child’s simple question or your 

own perplexing and intricate one. One man can hardly even conceive the vastness of its contents; 

no ten men could ever master its sum total of knowledge. No subject of human interest is excluded 

from its scope—Literature, Art, Music, Electricity, Medicine, Law, Manufacturing, Grammar, Advertis- 

ing, Shipbuilding, War, Peace, Politics, Religion, Statesmanship, Baseball, Automobiling, Engineering, 
Architecture, Science, Mathematics, Speech, Philosophy— anything-—everything you can think of is included 
in its range. No one can ever know it all, but one can have it all at his elbow for instant use in this remark- 
able book. It has cost over $1,450,000 to produce it—you may have it now at only 10c per day for a short time. 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


New Standard Dictionary 








Some Interesting Facts 
About this Wonder Book 


Over 380 editors and specialists 
were employed in its compilation 
and it took almost four years to 
complete. 

It cost over $1,450,000 to produce 
—most expensive book published. 

It defines over 453,000 living 
vocabulary terms, thousands more 
than any other dictionary. Nearly 
3,000 pages. 

It is the only Dictionary having 
all of the information within its 
pages in one alphabetical order—an 
immense time-saving feature. 

The only Dictionary that gives 
exact information and dates of 
events under the heading of history, 
biography, and geography. 

The only Dictionary that gives 
7,500 separate Lists of Synonyms. 
and discussions of more than 23,500 
synonymous terms. 

The only Dictionary that 
Antonyms. Nearly 5,000 of 
are given. 

Contains 32,000 illustrative quo- 
tations, and is the only Dictionary 
giving the author, work, volume and 
page, for immediate reference to the 
author’s spelling and use of the 
word. 

The only Dictionary that makes 
a Consensus of Correct Pronuncia 
tion by the decisions of a Commit 
tee of Twenty-five Experts from the 
leading educational institutions of 
the English-speaking world. 

The only Dictionary that contains 
rules governing grammatical and 
rhetorical construction. 

The only Dictionary that makes 
a point of systematically correcting 
the common errors of speech 

Latest and most up-to-date yo- 
cabulary, including all war words 


gives 
these 








Over 3,000 Large Quarto Pages——-Over 60 Full-Page Illustrations—More than 
7,000 Text Illustrations—453,000 Vocabulary Terms, thousands more than 
any other dictionary—380 Editors and Specialists—533 Readers for Quota- 
tions—32,000 Illustrative Quotations—28,500 Synonyms and Antonyms— 
31,000 Historic Events Chronologically Arranged—65,000 Proper Names— 
One Vocabulary Order—Latest New Words. 


Most Authoritative Dictionary 
Six months after publica- 
tion 75,000 copies had been 
sold; it is the dependable 
authority in all branches of 
the United States Govern- 
ment, in Courts of Law, in 
the leading Universities and 
Colleges and in the Public 
Schools. In Commercial life 
the NEW Standard is popu- 
larly recognized as the one 
dictionary that never fails. 


A NECESSARY WORK 


to every home and office, be- 
cause it is not merely a 
“word-book,” but a_ reposi- 
tory of practically all human 
knowledge; there is scarcely 
a question that can be asked 
that this wonderful volume 
will not answer instantly, 
satisfyingly, authoritatively. 


ONLY 10c PER DAY 


$3.00 per month makes 
this De Luxe Volume yours. 
It cost us millions—you may 
have it, in its finest binding, 
for only 10c a day—$3.00 
per month. $40.00 in all. 
See next column. 


$2 Brings this Wonder Book 


We will place-this truly marvelous volume 
in your home or office for a ten-day examina- 
tion upon receipt of only $2. We will pay all 
carriage charges. If it is not satisfactory for 
any reason, you may return it at our expense, 
we will refund your money, and you will be 
under no obligation whatever. If you find 
that it will be as great a help to you as it 
has already been to thousands of busy Amer- 
icans and that you wish to retain it, you may 
send us $3.00 a month until $40.00 in all has 
been paid. 

Superb Limp Morocco Binding. Bible Paper. 
For the price quoted above you will receive 
the finest edition of the STANDAR DIC- 
TIONARY published. It is printed on genuine 
Bible paper, and bound in full flexible levant 
morocco leather. Sign and send coupon be- 
low and at least have the pleasure of exam- 
nee this superb example of the bookmaker’s 
art. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Herewith $2. Please send me for examination, 
charges prepaid, one copy of the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary in one volume, Biblé Paper, bound 
in Full Flexible Limp Levant Leather (acid free). If 
the book is unsatisfactory, I may return it within ten 
days. If I keep it, I agree to pay $3.00 each month 
thereafter until $40.00 in all has been paid. CO-4-22 


Name 


S‘reet 


CHY..cccccccccccccccccccccccccs MtBtO.ccccccccccces 
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Ghe 
Stowaway 


The boat was to sail at midnight— 
secretly—on an important mission. It 
carried no passengers. No one knew 
of its going. 


Yet out from behind a great pile of 
boxes crept the figure of a woman— 
dark—furtive. Cautiously she made 
her way along the dock—swiftly she 
flitted across the unguarded gangplank 
—and was swallowed up in the black 
darkness of the vessel. 


Was she a spy? Was this the pre- 
lude to a sudden flash, a staggering 
report, and one more of the unsolved 
mysteries of the deep? Or— 


But read the story. Though it appears in a fiction set, it is a true story—just one of the thrilling, baffling, 
keep-you-up-until-morning tales that have already delighted ten million readers. For the first time you can 
now get them in one uniform set, beautifully bound and illustrated, at just about half the bookstore prices. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Do you enjoy detective stories? No one alive—and few with Bab; laugh at Tish; thrill with her lovers. 
who are dead—ever wrote such thrilling, such baffling, Get all in this one set—these tales for which magazines 
such exasperating mysteries as Mary Roberts Rinehart. paid as high as $30,000, at which movie audiences sit en- 

Do you like love stories? Mary Roberts Rinehart knows Seoul all over the world, which have made great fortunes 
how = write them. All the lure, all the absurdities, all on the stage in New York 
the charm of love are in her books. Truly has it been said that she has dipped her pen in 

Infinite is her variety. magic- —truly has it been said that she is the most popular 

Send the coupon. Try to solve the mysteries; laugh woman in America! 


HALF-PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 


This. is the first collected edition of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s best st« ries ever publi shed, and naturally 
she wants it to be a success. In order to enable us to make you a real “before-the-war” price on these 
fascinating volumes—in order to make this first edition go like wild-fire—she has agreed to accept exactly 
one-tenth of her usual rate of royalty on one edition of 10,000 sets. 

Paper prices have come down, labor costs are lower, and now, with this generous concession of Mrs. 
Rinehart’s, we can make you a price on this one edition actually lower than the pre-war price—just about 
half what these same volumes would cost in a bookstore, and in addition, if your order comes in at once, 
we will send you the three latest and best volumes of 


CONAN DOYLE--FREE 


All the latest Sherlock Holmes stories—his greatest, best mystery for them, if you like, at the rate of only 35c a week. ‘This is your 
8s are in these 3 volumes. Think of it—the best works of two chance. Send the coupon now, without money, and the 15 volumes 
highest paid writers that ever lived—12 volumes of Mary will go to you promptly, all charges prepaid If they are not the 
Roberts Rinehart, for just one of which a great magazine paid best stories you ever read—if you don’t read them and reread them 
$30,000—and 3 volumes of Conan Doyle—all yours for just about —send them back at our expense, 
half what they would cost you in any book store. And you can pay 


gupen an ob eo anene 
But mall the coupon today. The offer of Conan Doyle’s best Sheriock Holmes stories FREE holds good C. 0. 4-22 
only as long as the special first edition of Rinehart lasts, and orders are coming in at the rate of 300 4 _ Review of Reviews 
to 400 a day. Send your coupon NOW—today! Tomorrow may be too late! 


ms New York 
REVIEW OF wekiwande Co., 30 Irving Place, New York , Send me & cannons. 
charge d by you, the 
— q .— —~ =" Ps 12 volumes of Mary Rob- 
Z erts Rinehart's best stories 
s Also the 3-volume set of 

¢ Conan Doyle's latest stories 
If I keep the books I will send 
you $1.50 in 5 days, and then 
$1.50 a month for 10 months for 
the Rinehart set only and keep the 3 
volumes of Doyle FREE. Otherwise I 
will, within 10 days, return both sets at 

your expense. 


OCCUPATION - eer rer es 
For the sumptuous new Artcraft Binding, more durable 
than ordinary ieather, add only three more payments, 
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—— 


or those who understand 


RTS & DECORATION is for those 
A who know that beauty is a universal 
human need, that it enriches the life of 

the individual and the nation. 


Its readers are of the powerful group whose 
taste qualifies them to recognize what is best, 
and who give the greatest encouragement to 
our national cultural development by buying 
beautiful things, utilitarian 4nd decorative. 


Arts & Decoration is unlike any other mag- 
azine. All its activities are devoted to satisfying 
the human need for beauty, particularly in 
building, equipping, finishing and decorating 
of homes. 


Its interesting, authoritative treatment of 
the fine arts, in text and illustration, and the 
impetus it gives to art in industry, make Arts 
& Decoration a national force in cultural and 
economic progress. 


The subscription price is $5.00 a year. 
There are no premiums, no clubbing offers 
nor special inducements of any kind save the 
interest and appeal of the magazine itself. 


SF PEC URATION 
50 West 47th Street : - New York City 
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Ghe World Newer 
Thought of Itself 
as One World 


Each nation had its own history, 
its own traditions, its own folk- 
lore and romance, but there has 
never been a single, connected story 
of the whole world from the very 
beginning of things. 


The libraries are full of histories 

—a man would die of old age be- 

fore he could read the half of them 

—of individual nations, of special 

periods. Gibbons wrote fifteen vol- 

umes on the Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire; Carlyle three on the French 

Revolution; Motley gave us three on the 

Dutch Republic; Prescott two on the Con- 

quest of Mexico; Macaulay in five volumes 

covers the brief period of 40 years in Eng- 
lish History. 


But now comes H. G. Wells and shows 
us a mankind bigger than any race or na- 
tionality—a mankind joining forces to pro- 
duce miracles—a world that now for the first 
time thinks of itself as one united whole. 


All history as one story—the common ad- 
venture of all mankind—that is what you 
get in the new, thin-paper, single-volume 
edition of 


H. G. “WELLS’ 
“Outline of History” 


Now Offered You at One-third the Original Price 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude beginnings 
500,000 years oe follows him down through the prehistoric “7s to the 


Babylon of Ne 


uchadnezzar, the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of 


leopatra, 


the Asia of Genghis Khan, the France of Napoleon, the England of Glad- 
stone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into the future 
United States of the World—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Wells’. 
the opportunity of examining Wells’ Outline free Vo 


“The man who finishes this volume will be an educated 
man, however much, however little he knew when he 
started. Baltimore Ev ening Sun. 

There you have it in a sentence—the reason why 250,000 
men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and 
felt they were getting it cheap. The Outline is more 
than a history—it is an education—the orderly knowledge 
of human progress which men go to college four years 
to get—and often come away without. 

Voluntarily Wells has slashed his royalties 85% ahd 
entered into a contract with the Review or Reviews by 
which one edition of the Outline can be offered to Ameri- 
cans—to you—at a fraction of the former price. 


Think of it—the original plates and illustrations; but _ 


revised by Wells himself and printed in one handy volume 
instead of two. 

This means we must get quantity prices on printing and 
paper; but it means, most important of all, that we 


Must Know How Many to Print 
Shall the edition be 50,000? Or 100,000? Or 500,000? 
We must know now. 
As the New Republic truly says: 
big even for publishers’ superlatives.” Without superla- 
tives, therefore, let us say very earnestly: If you want 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, N. Y. 


“The Outline ts too 


in your own home for a week, do not lay this 
page down until you have made your reserva- ? 
tion by clipping the coupon, 


c. O. 
4-22 


@ _ Review ei 


And The REVIEW of REVIEWS Too 7” 
Fer Thirty Years the Standard of Useluiness and Authority “o 


Where Wells’ story leaves off Send me on ap- 
the Review of Reviews takes up proval, charges paid 
the record of human achieve- Cae ae Out- 

“ Ce story. in the 
ment. His is_the history of &> latest revised edition. at 
the past; the rr of Re- O° the special price of $3.50. 
views records and _ inter- Also enter my subscription 
prets for you the 
of today. It is 
that the two should 
be joined together; 
and only by join- 
ing them can we 
make the re- {@ 
markable of- yd 
fer detailed ¢ 
on the # 
coupon au 
helow _@ 


30 Irving Piece 
Mew York City 


story 


ye to the Review or Revirws 
fitting ° for one ry year, at its regular 
© a 


will Stiher send you 50¢ in § 

er and $1 a month thereafter for 

7 months, or I will return the Wells’ 
History within a week, send you 25¢ for 
the first cony of the magazine delivered, 
and cancel this order. (For the luxurious 
full leather binding, add 3 more payments.) 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION 
For full cash with order, send only $6.50 
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Parents 


Aspe from the example you afford to your family in your own 
habits and thoughts, the greatest influence in your home is the 
literature that you permit to enter it. 


In this time of spiritual and moral unrest when great masses of 
the population are looking for an anchor to hold them to their faith 
in religion and the home, we must look beyond the modern novel and 
the average current magazine for stimulating a normal wholesome 
family life. The need is for something solid; that is built on a founda- 
tion of service and inspiration as well as information and entertain- 
ment. That is the reason for the increasing demand for the 


Christ 
For nearly 45 years it has been almost the only magazine read- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of the best men and women of the coun- 
try. They read it because it gives them a sound view of all big world 
developments; its fiction is clean and wholesome and reflects the best 
in American life; it offers each week a sermon from one of the out- 


standing preachers, and a digest of the 
news of permanent significance. 


It has been accepted by schools and 
reading courses for credits in studies of 
current events. 


The Christian Herald is the foremost 
Christian publication in the world to-day. It 
is edited and published primarily for the 
home and is good company for every mem- 
ber of the family. It is informing and enter- 
taining. It helps clarify your daily perplexi- 
ties and it provides a daily inspiration. 
— than one million persons read it every 
week. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON 








CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
106 Bible House, New York City. 


Enclosed find check (or M. O.) for $2.00 for 
which please send me the Christian Herald for one 
year (52 issues). 
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Children’s Stories 


HIS is a book that has long been wanted. It is often forgotten 
that the Bible is the greatest story-book in the world, and that it 
is especially rich in stories about little folk or that have a special in- 
terest for children. The old, old stories are here charmingly retold in 
simple language by BLANCHE WINDER. The 48 superb pictures 
in color.are delightfully fresh and unconventional. The list of illus- 
trations is too long to print here, but they are all Bible subjects painted 
with special care to illustrate the text. 


Herald 


This excellent volume will be a welcome addition to your home 
collection of good books. It is not only entertaining but thoroughly 
educational. The 48 fine colored illustrations in “Children’s Stories 
from the Bible” are well worth the price asked for the complete book. 


Size 814 x 6% inches—344 pages, large clear type. 


A Subscriber writes: 


“I am delighted with this fine book. The 
illustrations are beautiful and the stories are 
admirably told. It is just what I want for 
my children.”’ 





We commend it highly to any parents who 
want to impress on the minds of their chil- 
dren the beauty and humaness that is to be 
found in the Bible. 





FILL OUT THE COUPON 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
107 Bible House, New York City. 
Send me Children’s Stories, together with the 
Christian Herald for one year, for which I enclose 


$3.50. 
OR IF 1 PREFER P. O. Addres8....ccccccccccccccccsesesesseseses 


Send me Children’s Stories from the Bible alone, 
postpaid, for which I enclose $2.00. 


GET ITS INFLUENCE IN YOUR HOME 


Name 
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J. R. Brinkley; 
M.D., LL.D., Chief 
Surgeon Brinkley- 
Jones Hospital and 
Training School for 
Nurses; also Pres- 
ident of the Col- 
lege of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Mil- 
ford, Geary Coun- 
ty, Kansas. 





Dr. Brinkley organized the Brinkley-Jones 
Hospital and Training School for Nurses in 
1918. He is the discoverer and originator of 
goat gland transplantation. 


The new medical college is being established 
to teach gland transplantation to doctors of 
this and other countries. A class for physi- 
cians will be formed in April and May of this 
year. Doctors wishing to take the course 
should write for information regarding matric- 
ulation so that patients can be arranged for. 
Patients should be brought by the doctors, if 
possible. 

Goat gland transplantation has been perform- 
ed in more than 1,200 cases of men and women 
for the cure of insanity, locomotor ataxia (be- 
ing the only agent known that will stop Tabetic 
pains), epilepsy, paralysis agitans, impotency, 
and sterility as well as arterio sclerosis and 
high blood pressure, and more especially for 
the rehabilitating and rebuilding of the human 
body, preserving and prolonging useful lives 
for many more years of fruitful work and en- 
joyment of health. Hundreds of marvelous 
cures have been obtained and proofs are on file 
in our office. 


The first goat gland baby was a boy and 
was named “Billy,”” in honor of the goats. The 
first -goat gland baby girl has now arrived. 
Both Kansas products. Dr. Brinkley has cured 
by his operation insanity cases of as much as 
20 years’ duration. Many cases of Dementia 
Praecox confined to State Institutions have 
been cured. Hundreds of prominent men have 
had this operation for overworked nerves, loss 
of energy, and failing mental powers. Many 
report feeling 20 to 30 years younger. All of 
the 1,200 operated upon are living and enjoy- 
ing excellent health. 


Dr. Brinkley is writing a book. Its publica- 
tion depends upon the number of pre-publica- 
tion orders received. Price $5. You may remit 
direct to him and you will receive the book 
some time this spring or summer, or else your 
money will be refunded. If you will send $1.50 
to New Thought Publishing Co., 732 Sherman 
St., Chicago, Ill., and ask for the Brinkley goat 
gland book and all copies of Vol. 2 of the 
magazine, you will receive much information. 


To the physicians who would like this course 
in gland transplantation for the cure of the 
above and many more heretofore considered 
incurable diseases, or the laymen who desire 
the operation for themselves or friends, address 


J. R. BRINKLEY, M. D. 


DEPT. O 
Milford (Geary County), Kansas 














Only a Few Volumes Left 


Current Opinion readers have taken all 
but a few of the valuable books which 
we offered at less than half price. These 
final odd volumes are still offered at $1.80 


each, 
A HISTORY OF FLORENCE, by Machiavelli, 


Distinguished in an age noted for subtlety and 
evasion by its absolute candor and courage of 
expression, Pronounced by Hallam, the great 
historian of the Middle Ages, to be an immortal 
example of what history should be. Machiavelli 
marks the path of true historical narrative for 
those who follow him. 

THE FEDERALIST (2 vols.), written by Alexan 
der Hamilton, James Madison and John Jay in 
support of the Constitution of 1789 and largely 
responsible for its adoption in face of strong op- 
position. It has been called the greatest exposi- 
tion of sane politics ever penned, and the most 
lucid statement of the principles of federal goy- 
ernment ever made. 


FRENCH BELLES LETTRES: The humor, senti- 
ment and romance found in Flaubert, Lamartine, 
Mérimée and others. No literature in the world 
can be said to surpass the French. This volume 

ives a sweeping view of French literature for 
230 years. 

ENGLISH BELLES LETTRES. Covering Eng- 
lish literature up to 1834. An epitome of the 
highest and most ennobling in nine hundred years 
in the making of English literature, containing 
much of the truest genius, wisdom and romance 
shrined in the English tongue. 

THE REPUBLIC AND STATESMAN OF 
PLATO are an epitome of Plato’s entire philoso- 
phy and of his doctrine concerning morality. The 
dialogues seek to prove that the end of all legis- 
lation should be the improvement of the moral 
and physical condition of men. 

OTTOMAN LITERATURE. Embracing the poets 
and poetry of Turkey Orientals write poetry to 
express emotions, not to tell events, and this is 
the key to Oriental poetry which in its passion 
stands alone among the literatures, 

CONVERSATION WITH ECKERMAN. Being 
appreciations and criticisms on many subjects, by 
Goethe. Priceless interviews with Goethe extend- 
ing over ten years, revealing the poet, scientist, 
philosopher and intellectual giant as none of his 
books can. 

CLASSICAL CRASSEARY) CONVERSATIONS 
(GREEK, ROMAN, AND MODERN) by Walter 
Savage Landor, Landor’ s learning was varied, 
his imagination vivid and his power of expression 
incomparable. 


UNIVERSAL CLASSIC MANUSCRIPTS. In a 
‘portfolio, chronologically arranged, are contained 
over seventy copies of original manuscripts of 
importance with the autographs of kings, queens, 
statesmen, generals, etc. They include documents 
from 1419 when Henry V. of England was king, 
through the period of Michael Angelo, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Sir Walter Raleigh, Oliver 
Cromwell, Rousseau, John Wesley, George Wash- 
ington, George Eliot and Queen Victoria. This 
is a valuable addition to your library and an in- 
teresting study in itself. The manuscripts cost 
now only $5. 


For the 9 volumes and the manuscripts 
our price is only $17.20 (saving $4.00). 








ST. DUNSTAN SOCIETY, 
48 W. 47th St., New York City. 


Send me the volumes checked above for which I will pay 
the postman $1.80 each plus postage. 


Name 


Address 
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“They Wished to Treat Me Like a Girl, but I 
Will Show Them That Iam be som of England” 


So spoke the slip of a girl who was to 
rule the destiny of England for over half a 
century. 





Brought up in a retirement that bordered 
on convent seclusion, ignorant of society, 
guarded always by her mother or govern- 
ess. what could this girl know of govern- 
ment? The nation trembled for its fate in 
her inexperienced hands. 














But when the great moment came for her to 
ascend the throne, no indecision was visible. She 
moved with a strange assurance, with an authority 
that her admirers praised and her enemies called 
obstinacy. What was the truth? Was Queen Vic- 
toria a rarely gifted 
ruler—or was she an 


Intimate Bits obstinate little old 


D k woman? and who was 
@ you Rnow the real* power behind 


Whose hand it was that, ? 
white shaking with sa “tas the throne? 
gonizing ness, wrote e — 
momerandum that kept _ Now, for the first 
England out of America’s time, the truth is told 
Civd War. in that amazing bic 
What it was that Disraeli & DOE: 
prevailed upon the Queen to raphy. 
do when all other counsellors 


cterats terenes | QUEEN VICTORIA 


grandmother? 
Rat the bp By Lytton Strachey 
about Lady Flora Hastings - ™ 
and what the disastrous re- 3 YTTON STRACHEY has done The result is a story that is vitally 
sults were? what no other biographer has alive, a story that is strangely fas- 
Why it was sald that the done. He has discarded all conven- cinating because it uncovers those 
Prince Consort was allowed tional opinions. He has cast aside facts that history carefully conceals. 
to die through ogg al sham and hypocrisy and has exposed These are the reasons why “Queen 
Who were the Ger his subject to the penetrating light of Victoria” has taken America and 
shadows that lurked behind truth. Weaknesses carefully hidden England by storm. And because it is 
neste 2s from the public are now revealed, In- a book which every thoughtful person 
government? discretions which changed the course will want to read and retain in his 
of history are now submitted to the library, we have decided to make a 
judgment of posterity. remarkable offer. P aes 


“QUEEN VICTORIA”’ and 
Harper’s Magazine for 1 year Both only $6. 60 


The original edition of Queen Victoria sells for $5.00. The regular subscription 4 CO. 698 

price of Harper’s Magazine is $4.00 a year. But you may now obtain the special Mail the 7 HARPER & 

edition of “Queen Victoria for only $2.00, together with a yearly subscription to 

—? a at $4.00, both for $6.00—payable in small —. instal- Cc 

ments, $1.00 down on acceptance of Tate offer. Or if you prefer to pay cash, you oupon A 

may have the book and the magazine for only $5.00, the cristacd ries of the ! v4 

book alone. Today Please send me a 

Harper’s Magazine needs no introduc- kind that satisfy—from such prominent copy of “Queen 

tion. For over seventy years it has main- writers of fiction as: Victoria” at once 
tained the high standard which first gave : G. x Cone, ae } nom may a ao. , a. 
t distinction. Here are just a few of the aura Spencer Porter, Katherine Fuller- - ‘ 
a r 7 - . Panes ton Gerould, William D. Steele, Gordon 4 Magazine for one year 
rey age will appear in its pages Arthur Smith, Stephen F. Whitman, Fleta I enclose $1.00 and agree 
‘uring the coming year: Campbell Springer and dozens of others— to send you $1.00 each 


month thereafter for five 
John Burroughs’ story of his own boy- equally well known. months—$6.00 in all 


ood, Mark Twain’s unpublished chapters ” a & of oe Lara Fn em ag 2 The book is to be sent to 
delightful humor, brilliant essays by Mere- reader of good books and stories can 


dith Nicholson, E. V. Lucas, scientific afford to miss. Moreover, the book 
articles by Charles P. Steinmetz and other and magazine may be sent to sepa- 
leaders in the scientific world. rate, addresses, if you prefer. But 


u must act promptly before this 
And there will be short stories—the Veer expires. 


HARPER & BROTHE ns a of 

















The magazine is to be sent to: 
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When Brann Discovered 


the Shame of the World 


Society was shocked at his merciless ex- 
posures. The guilty, branded with their 
infamy, hung their heads in dishonor. 
They cried out to stop him—they invoked 
the powers of earth to silence him. Alone 


he defied the world. Was he master of 


BRANN,, te Iconoclast 





He tore off the sham draperies of Virtue 
Hypocrisy—threw the mock 
nakedness of Truth. 
fake and fraud of Christendom. 


aside 
every 


revealed the shame of the great and mighty, 


No influence was strong enough to encompass 
Brann’s downfall. lor he wielded the power of 
words. He wove a pattern of words, and it breathed 


with life, shone with beauty, scintillated with satire. 
At his touch cold type kindled into fire, glowed with 
the red heat of wrath, blinded with the white flare 
of passion. With the genius of his pen he ruled the 
emotions of men, played upon the heartstrings of 





yr 12 Wonderful Volumes 


Containing hundreds of articles that will make you 
THINK. Here are a few of the chapter headings. 


A Pilgrimage to Perdition The Children of Poverty The Social Swim 
Mankind’s Mock-Modesty Balaam’s Ass “Th 

is Civilization a Sham? The Woman Thou Gavest 
Speaking of Gall 


sion’’ 


snatched away the purple cloak of 
mantle of Modesty—laid bare the 
With the fury of an avenging angel he hurled himself upon 
With a boldness that outraged conven- 
tion, struck terror to the hearts of the timid, blasted the lives of the guilty, 
the rich, the titled, the powerful. 


SEND NO MONEY 


e Perfumes of Pas- 


The Law of Love 


the passions of men that he could 


raze 
with hatred and hypnotize with love? 
What was this strange magic that held 
hundreds of thousands spellbound? Why 


did one man give his own life to take the 
life of Brann, the Iconoclast ? 


blinding 


he 





BRANN, the Iconoclast 


humanity. Under his inspiration his pen became 
an instrument of destruction that wrought the 
crashing havoc of a cyclone—again it became as 
a scourge of scorpions that flayed into the raw— 
or again it was a gleaming rapier that pierced 
swiftly, cleanly, fatally. And now you may have 
this beautiful twelve-volume set for five days’ free 
examination. If, at the end of that time, you de- 
cide that you do not want to keep the 
set, you are at liberty to return it and 
the trial will not have cost you a cent. 
If you keep the set, as you doubtless 
will, pay for it on the amazingly easy 
terms shown on the coupon. 


MAIL COUPON 


Each of the twelve volumes contains 320 pages, 
making a total of over 3800 pages. Never be- 
fore has so courageous a figure flashed across 
the literary horizon. A real treat is in store 
for you. Mail the coupon now. Address The 
Brann Publishers, Inc., Dept. 94, 130 East 
25th Street, New York City, and the set will 
be shipped prepaid at once, securely packed in 
a wooden box. 





5, 
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THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 94, 130 E. 25th St., New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Send 12 of 
(complete) 


me the volumes Brann 


Me repai »j 100) 
A Sacred Leg Show Evolution or Revolution A Prize Idiot of the agp sto ae waieer ae as Gt ce as 
Satan Loosed for a fine Ming 3 the Devil “the. Typical oa ae after 5 days and $2.00 a month for 13 months. 10% 


Season 
The Wickedness of 
Woman 


The Seven Vials of 
Wrath 


Giory of the New Garter 


discount if full amount is sent with order. 





se ee ee es ee ee a oe et oe 


A Voice from the Grave Adam and Eve Coining Blood Into Name 
The Mouth of Hell — The Professional Re- Boodle 
The American Middle former The Footlights Favorites Te ae oe eee RE SRS APL Pe eer 
vy ; Her Beautiful Eyes Hunting for a Husband 
A —_— te Civitiza- The Locomotive Engineer The Deadly Parallel OU eee cece e ween eee weaes State........ 
A Sister’s Shame Thou Shalt Not 
Proms og ey the Fake Journalism The Old Maid’s Auction OCCUPATION voice eee cence reece ene reneneeeeeaenes 
Gutter Rainbow Chasers Potiphar’s Wife wheuielies 




















